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William  J.  Gibson  ...    7  Second-Street  Court,  East  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

[6.  H.  s.t.p.] 

James  D.  Home  .    ...    10  Maple  Avenue,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   5.  H.  G.  p.] 

Frank  P.  Moulton   .    .    .    253  Bacon  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    15.  H.  t.p.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Edward  H.  Rice  ....    Box  153,  Allegheny,  Penn. 

[Teaching  in  Western  University  of  Penn.    12.  H.  p.] 

George  W.  Rolfe     .    .    .    "  The  Linden,"  Brookline,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    \\.  II.  p.] 

Sidney  A.  Sherman  .    .    .    Amherst,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.   4J.  H.  p.] 

Herbert  S.  Weaver  .    65  Bloomingdale  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Principal  Williams  Grammar  School.    7.  H.  G.  E.  p.] 

Walter  P.  White     .    .    .    135  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 

[If.  H.  p.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Harry  W.  Whittemore  .    .    54  Dwight  Street. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  George  Putnam  School.    3.  H.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Bertha  G.  Young     .    .    .    42  Auburn  Street,  Charlestown. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Winchester.   2.  H.  p.  II.  s.t.  March  1, 1890.] 


SECOND  GRADE. 

MASTERS  AND  SUB— MASTERS  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  PRINCIPALS  OK 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  THE  EVENING 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Frank  W.  Brett  .    .    .    .    Box  84,  Highlandville,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School,  Needham.   9.  G.  p.] 

Arthur  O.  Burke     .    .    .    Brockton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School,  Shirley.    0.  G.  E.  p.] 

*James  Burner   .    ...    32  Upton  Street. 

[19.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Harry  F.  Hathaway     .    .    31  Vinal  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Principal  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  West  Somerville.    G.  p-  E.  s.t.p.] 

Sumner  W.  Hines    .    .    .    Box  401,  Middleborough,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School,  Manchester.    0.  G.  p.] 

Frederic  W.  Kingman  .    .     West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School,  West  Barnstable.    0.  G.  p.] 

William  D.  Parkinson  .    .    Falmonth,  Mass. 

[Superintendent  of  Schools.    4.  G.  p.] 

Thomas  B.  Pollard  .    .    .    Quincy  Point,  Mass. 

[Piincipal  Washington  Grammar  School.    5.  G.  E.  p.] 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 
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Joseph  W.  V.  Rich  .    .    .    22  Prospect  Street,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

[Principal  High  School.   16.  G.  p.] 

Wales  II.  Stockbridge,  Jr.    13  School  Street. 

[1.  G.  s.t.  E.  s.t.p.] 


THIRD  GRADE. 

ASSISTANT  PRINCIPALS,   AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  THE  NORMAL  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Fanny  E.  Coe    ....    Amory  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[0.  H.  p.] 

Margaret  Cunningham  .    .    136  West  Chester  Park. 

[Teaching  in  Gaston  School,  South  Boston.  3.  H.  p.] 

M.  Augusta  Gaffney   .    .     Wliitman,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    ±%.  H.  p.] 

Anna  E.  Gooding   .    .    .    Arlington,  Mass. 

[2.  H.  s.t.] 

Clara  I.  Metcalf     .    .    .    505  Columbus  Avenue. 

[Teaching  in  Agassiz  School,  Jamaica  Plain.   11.  H.  s.t.p.] 

Delia  C.  Rich     ....    .9  Berwick  Park. 

[Teaching  in  Cowles  Art  School.   9.  H.  E.  p.] 

Lydia  M.  Swett  ....    Brunswick,  Me. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Franklin,  N.H.   4.  II .  G.  t.p.] 

Augusta  G.  Williams  .    .    28  Highland  Park  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Rice  Training  School.   0.  H.  G.  s.t.] 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

ASSISTANTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Florence  O.  Bean        .    .    36  Stamford  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Bennett  School,  Somerville.    1.  G.  P.  p.] 

*Mary  A.  Boland   .    .    .    29  Seaverns  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[13i.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  A.  Browne     .    .    .    Chestnut  Street,  Campello,  Mass. 

[1.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Dana  J.  Bugbee      ...    I  Bryant  Street,  Mcdden,  Mass. 

[1|.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  F.  Chater     .    .    .    Box  295,  Natick,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Centre  Grammar  School.   16jL  G.  P.  p.] 

Margaret  Downey  .    .    .    South  Braintree,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Packard  Primary  School,  Brockton.    5.  G.  P.  p.] 

Philip  M.  Fitzsimmons     .    45  Milford  Street. 

[3.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 
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Mattie  A.  Goodrich     .    .    Quarryville,  Conn. 

[15.  G.  (higher  class)  p. J 

Annie  G.  Hill    ....    Box  460,  Everett^  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Susan  H.  McKenna     .    .    Phipps  Street,  Soutli  Quincy,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  C.  Moses  ....    5  Deering  Place,  Portland,  Me. 

[Teaching  in  Amsterdam  Academy,  Amsterdam,  N.T.    5.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Ellen  L.  Pratt    .    .    .    .    18  Greenough  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Annie  A.  Robinson     .    .    Marion,  Mass. 

[Teaching  ungraded  school,  Norfolk.   0.  G.  P.  p. J 

Ella  L.  Sullivan  .    ...    12  Langdon  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  private  school.    6.  G.  P.  p.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  J.  Sullivan   .    .    .    Main  Street,  Quiiicy,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.p.] 

Katharine  G.  Sutliffe  .    .    141  N  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1.  G.  P.E.  s.t.p.] 

♦Mrs.  Maria  A.  Tyler  .    .    20  Chester  Park. 

[14.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

*Eliza  M.  Warren  .    .    .    Allston,  Mass. 

[13.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

SPECIAL  GRADE. 

TEACHERS   OF  FRENCH. 

Paul  L.  Guerin  .    .    .    .    121  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  Frances  W.  Smith   .    20  Sharon  Street. 

TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN. 

Auguste  Cohn    .    ...    25  Sheridan  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 
C.  F.  Richard  Hochdorfer,    19  Ware  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP,   EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

William  A.  Whitehouse   .    11  Marlboro''  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  OF  PHONOGRAPHY,   EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chandler  .    251  Columbus  Avenue. 
James  B.  McHugh      .    .    23  Sharon  Street. 

William  F.  Murray      .    .     U.S.  General  Appraisers,  Custom  House. 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 
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TEACHER  OF  COOKERY". 

Kate  C.  Winship     .  . 

.    88  Gardner  Street,  AUston. 

ASSISTANTS 

IN  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Louis  Leyser      .    .  . 

.    38  Holyoke  Street. 

[To  teach  English  to  Germans.] 

Sigmund  Pollak  .    .  . 

.    123  Lenox  Street. 

[To  teach  English  to  a  special  class  of  foreigners  in  Hancock  Evening  School.] 

Herman  Tryborn     .  . 

.    24  Franklin  Street. 

[To  teach  English  to  Swedes.] 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 

M.  Alma  Comstock 

.    12  Walker  Street,  Charlestown. 

Amy  F.  Dalrymple  .  . 

.    694  Ninth  Street,  South  Boston. 

Alfred  C.  Eastman  .  . 

South  Street,  RosUndale. 

Arthur  H.  Flint  .    .  . 

.    65  Chandler  Street,  - 

William  H.  Leavitt 

.    687  Tremont  Street. 

Frank  E.  Sanborn  .  . 

.    103  Moreland  Street,  Roxbury. 

TEACHERS  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

Minnie  G.  Abbott  .  . 

.    234  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester. 

Cora  E.  Bigelow     .  . 

.    9  Hanson  Street. 

Addie  L.  Bowker    .  . 

.    46  High  Street,  Neponset. 

Gertrude  Briggs  .    .  . 

.    Box  230,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Cora  V.  Brown  .  . 

.    16  Holbom  Street,  Roxbury.- 

Grace  M.  Brown     .  . 

.    Box  428,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Ella  T.  Burgess  . 

.    175  Warren  Avenue. 

Auguste  Coim    .    .  . 

.    25  Sheridan  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain . 

Anna  W.  Devereaux  . 

.    210  Washington  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Mary  W.  Dove  .    .  . 

.    44  Monroe  Street,  Roxbury. 

Kate  A.  Duncklee  . 

.  .  59  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton. 

Ellen  M.  Fiske  .    .  . 

.    70  Chandler  Street. 

Josephine  Gay   .    .  . 

.    51  Vernon  Street,  Roxbury. 

Edith  C.  Gleason    »  . 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

Alice  D.  Hall     .    .  . 

.    Milton,  Mass. 

Hattie  M.  Holden   .  . 

.    Box  106,  Reading,  Mass. 

Alice  Howe  . 

Townsend  Street,  Roxbury. 

Anna  H.  Hunting    .  . 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
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Florence  K.  Johnson 
Adeline  T.  Joyce  . 
Edith  H.  Kninmer  . 
Marita  M.  Libby  . 
Fiances  L.  Perkins 
Mary  B.  Pope    .  . 
Mary  E.  Powers 
Gertrude  A.  Rausch 
Sibyl  E.  Holland  . 
Hetty  B.  Row    •  . 
Mary  J.  Scripture  . 
Anna  Stetson     .  . 
Frances  H.  Thompson 
Ellen  A.  Webster  . 
Helen  M.  Woods  . 


36  Upton  Street. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

45  Forest  Street,  Medford,  Mass. 

138  West  Canton  Street. 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boylston  Street. 

1050  Adams  Street,  Dorchester. 

201  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

6  Harvard  Place,  BrooJdine,  Mass. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

349  Charles  Street. 

Lincoln,  Mass. 

206  East  Congress  Street,  Detroit,  Mich, 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 
1  Chestnut  Street,  Medford,  Mass. 
69  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 


TEACHERS  OF  SEWING. 


Mrs.  Eveline  E.  Beattie  . 
Kate  A.  Clare  .... 
*  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Goodwin  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Griffin  .  . 
Mary  A.  Gunn  .... 
Johanna  Hansen  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Oschophoria  M.  C. 

Holm  an  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Lauler  . 
Elizabeth  T.  Noon  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Spooner  . 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Thompson  . 
Minnie  J.  White     .    .  . 


II  Parmenter  Street. 
15  St.  Charles  Street. 
377  Northampton  Street. 

John  A.  Andrew  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
37  Ash  Street. 

172  Walnut  Street,  Neponset. 

Box  175,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
207  West  Springfield  Street. 

III  Dartmouth  Street. 

9  Summer  Street,  Charlestown. 
47  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston. 
659  Broadway,  South  Boston. 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  9 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

January,  1890. 


ELIGIBLE    FOR    POSITIONS    AS    SUBSTITUTE,     TEMPORARY,    OR  PERMANENT 
ASSISTANTS     OF     GRAMMAR,     PRIMARY,     AND     EVENING  ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. 

Keziah  J.  Anslow  . 

30  Cary  Street,  Roxbury . 

Bertha  Bamber  . 

8  Auburn  Street,  Roxbury. 

ji/inei  ivi.  ±>aiiy  . 

AO  j±ipiiie  oiteei,  itoxoury* 

Mary  E.  Bernhard  . 

ttio  rouiin  otieet,  ijoutii  noston. 

Lilian  S.  Bourne 

1112  Adams  Street,  Dorchester. 

l>JLtllY  XX.  XJllUxV  ... 

r-^OVPI  lint     Ainoiiiio  l}r*>*r*lin&tGy% 

•      XT  e/ vtVU/V  JXLHiiliW,  uo 1  atesiei . 

Louisa  W.  Burgess  . 

/is  j?  iiue?  ijtieet,  uorcriester . 

Hattie  R.  Christiernin  . 

230  Bennington  Street,- East  Boston. 

Annie  W .  UiaiK  . 

573  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester. 

Hattie  1.  i^ottreii 

118  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

Emily  L.  Croswell  . 

x  tie  nana,    /o  west  nuuana  square. 

Hdizaoetn      JJauy  . 

40  Lawrence  Street. 

xsauei  >v  .  uavis  .     .  . 

xx u  zjeiyiei  kjiieei,  ixoxouiy. 

Christine  Deane  . 

d.f)  Stent fh    J?iiqqo]J  Sitrvnnt 

^tu  kjouLiL  siusseti  Kjiieei. 

T -M i Li \ \i\   A     T^o  T  onrlD 
XlltUC  ii..  JLJtJ  ljtlIl(.ltJ 

IS,      vX//~1Qniwnf/~\it    Rt^/int      I'll  n  win  otr\n  n-n 

.    ii3  vr  LioiLtiiyLo n  Kjiieei,  \jiiai  lesiown. 

Annie  R.  Dolan  . 

4  Lathrop  Place  ( off  Hanover  Street). 

HiilAclUc  ILL  \jc.  UUWKX  . 

.     -la  jxLLiUjiou it  kjiieei,  jXiOJuo til  y . 

Annie  M.  Driscoll  .  . 

Corner  of  Harold  and  Homestead  Streets, 

Roxbury. 

Susan  T.  Dundon  . 

.    42  Mystic  Street,  Charlestown. 

Nellie  M.  Durgin    .  . 

.    60\  West  Cedar  Street. 

Helen  W.  Durham  . 

.    18  Harris  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Mary  G.  Ellis    .    .  . 

.    Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester. 

Emily  A.  Evans 

.    543  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston . 

Hattie  D.  Field  .    .  . 

.    Melrose,  Mass. 

Mary  F.  Finneran  . 

.    9  Downer  Street,  Roxbury. 

Ada  M.  Fitts      .    .  . 

.    12  Madison- square  Hotel,  Sterling  Street , 

Roxbury. 

Ella  G.  Fitzgerald  .  . 

.    218  Athens  Street,  South  Boston. 

Etta  G.  Fitzgerald  .  . 

.    33  Northfield  Street. 
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Margaret  C.  Flynn  . 
Catherine  W.  Fraser 
Mary  V.  Gormley  . 
Josephine  W.  Greenlaw 
Agnes  J.  Hallahan  . 
Callie  H.  Hay  ward  . 
Clara  G.  Hinds  . 
Gertrude  L.  Hodges 
Mabel  E.  Hodgkins 


Elizabeth  E.  Hough 


Margaret  C.  Hunt 
Blanche  S.  Jacobs 
S.  Janet  Jameson 
Gertrude  D.  Kean 
Mary  E.  Keyes  . 
Mary  S.  Laughton 
Julia  G.  Leary  . 


9  Warren  Place,  Roxbury. 
195  Salem  Street. 
1  Worth  in  (/ton  Street. 
5  Willoughby  Place,  Roxbury. 
14  Midland  Street,  Savin  Hill. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
440  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 
85  Revere  Street. 
5  Indiana  Street. 
226  Marlborough  Street. 

[Has  taught  1  year.] 

20  Ashford  Street,  Allston. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
18  Tremont  Street,  Charlestoivn. 
280  West  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston. 
7  Cottage  Place,  Roxbury. 
126  K  Street,  South  Boston. 
936  Broadivay,  South  Boston. 


*  Matilda  J.  Kennemon  [i8S6]  8  Moon  Street. 

[Has  taught  3^  years.] 


Celia  V.  Leen 
Ada  M.  Litchfield 
Sarah  A.  Lyons  . 
Lillian  J.  MacRae 
Eliza  A.  Maguire 
Elizabeth  M.  Mann 
Mary  E.  McCarty  . 
Esther  F.  McDermott 
Martha  C.  McGowan 
Mary  E.  Mclntire  . 
Annie  E.  McWilliams 
Mary  E.  Meaney 
Mary  C.  Mellyn  . 
Bertha  E.  Miller 
Ida  M.  Mitchell  . 
Eva  C.  Morris  . 
Ellen  M.  Murphy 
Mary  J.  Murray 
Annie  Neville 


28  Charter  Street. 

I5J  Shepard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

8  Georgia  Street,  Roxbury. 

33  Auburn  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

14  Greenovgh  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

897  Albany  Street. 

6  Quincy  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

3  Smith-street  Place,  Roxbury. 

492  Parker  Street,  Roxbury. 

12  Lawrence  Street. 

Cypress  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

2620  Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 

10  Virginia  Street,  Dorchester. 

355  Columbus  Avenue. 

561  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston. 

297  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

25  Sharon  Street. 

52  Winship  Street,  Brighton. 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 
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Annie  M.  Niland 
Jnlia  A.  Noonan 
Annie  J.  O'Brien 
Jessie  G.  Paine  . 
Mary  E.  Palmer 
Fannie  J:  Paul  . 
Grace  S.  Peirce  . 


M0L 


Mary  Polk  Houghton  Street 

[Has  taught  1  year.] 


Byron  Street,  Harbor  View,  East  Boston, 

160  K  Street,  South  Boston. 

56  Northampton  Street,     ,  . 

2  Laurel  Street,  Charlestown. 

376  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 

12  Chestnut  Street,  Charlestown.  - 

104  Appleton  Street. 

Dorchester. 


Florence  C.  Pond  . 
Caroline  N.  Poole  . 
Charlotte  G.  Ray  . 
Katharine  A.  Regan 
Mary  N.  Regan  .  . 
Laura  E.  Richardson 
Ellen  A.  Scollin  .  . 


.    Chipman  Street,  Dorchester. 
.    3607  Washington  Street,  Forest  Hills. 
.    247  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 
.    49  Winchester  Street. 
49  Winchester  Street. 
13  Laurel  Street,  Roxbury. 
.    494  Parker  Street,  Roxbury. 
*  Annie  W.  Seaverns  (1878) ,  2  Dudley  Place,  Roxbury.  t 

[Has  taught  8  years.] 

Josephine  A.  Seidensticker,  112  Thornton  Street,  Roxbury. 

Elizabeth  G.  Shea  .    .    .  316  Albany  Street. 

Mary  F.  Simmons  .    .    .  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mabel  F.  Spaulding     .    .  504  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

Gertrude  D.  Sprague   .    .  7  Douglass  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Lena  P.  Stacy    .    .    .    .  15  Highland  Avenue,  Sqmerville,  Mass. 

*ElizabethL.  B.  Stearns  (1886),  5  Schuyler  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Has  taught  2|  years.] 


Margaret  J.  Sweeney  . 
Ella  L.  Thompson  . 
Jessie  E.  II.  Thompson 
Lillian  Tishler  . 

Nellie  L.  P.  Urhlein  . 

Emma  L.  Ward  .    . '  .  ' 

Emma  F.  West  .    .  . 

Jennie  E.  Whoriskey  . 

Augusta  B.  Williams"  . 
Mary  E.  Winn  . 

Jane  J.  Wood    $    .  . 

Agnes  G.  Wright    .  . 


696  Huntington  Avenue. 

372  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown. 

20  Worcester  Street. 

18  Windsor  Street,  Roxbury. 

12  Mystic  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

31  Green  Street,  Charlestown. 

15  Hilliard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

72  Gore  Street,  East  Cambridge',  Mass. 

45  Charter  Street. 

10  Sarsfield  Street,  Roxbury. 

37  Bainbridge  Street,  Roxbury. 

Cor.  of  Cedar  and  Quincy  Streets,  Dorchester. 


*  Restored  to  the  list. 
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CANDIDATES  NOT  NOW  ELIGIBLE. 


Appointed  since  the  printing  of  the  list  in  Doc.  X9,  1888. 


Isaac  B.  Burgess, 


Emily  L.  Clark, 


First  Grade. 

James  Mahoney, 

To  second-grade  position. 
Walter  A.  Robinson. 

To  third-grade  positions. 
Edith  S.  Cushing, 

Deceased. 
Edward  B.  Lefavour. 


Albert  S.  Perkins, 


Abby  C.  Howes. 


William  H.  Furber, 
E.  Emmons  Grover, 


Second  Grade. 

Horatio  D.  NewtOn, 
Edward  P.  Sherburne, 
Abram  T.  Smith. 


Mabel  E.  Adams, 
Mary  I.  Adams, 
Alice  W.  Emerson, 
Anna  R.  French, 
Julia  F.  Holland, 
Carrie  M.  Kingman, 
Carrie  F.  Parker, 


Fourth  Grade. 

Lizzie  G.  Perry, 
Kate  L.  Pierce, 
Sylvia  A.  Richards, 
Josephine  A.  Slayton, 
Winella  W.  Stratton, 
Ida  F.  Taylor, 
Annie  A.  Webster. 


Elizabeth  C.  Bredeen, 


Deceased. 

Susan  F.  B.  Perry. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 

Special  Grade. 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 

Withdrawn. 

Abbie  E.  Rice, 

Alice  M.  Spaulding. 

Teachers  of  Kindergartens. 

Annie  S.  Burpee, 

Sarah  E.  Kilmer, 

Adelaide  B.  Lamp, 

Lucy  Kummer, 

Daisy  G.  Dame, 

Marian  F.  Morse, 

Eleanor  P.  Gay, 

Mary  B.  Morse, 

Ada  C.  Williamson. 

Normal  Graduates. 

Louise  W.  Betts, 

Agnes  B.  Hudson, 

Matilda  F.  Bibbey, 

Emma  J.  Irving, 

Lucy  L.  C.  Bigelow, 

S.  Josephine  Lavery, 

Kate  T.  Brooks, 

Minnie  B.  Lincoln, 

Mary  Butler, 

Sarah  N.  Macomber, 

Katherine  L.  Campbell, 

Margaret  H.  Manning, 

Margaret  E.  Carey, 

Annie  C.  McFarland, 

Louise  L.  Carr, 

Annie  S.  McKissick, 

Bessie  H.  Chapin, 

Emma  L.  Merrill, 

Sadie  G.  Christie, 

Sara  Mock, 

Elenora  R.  Clare, 

Julia  G.  L.  Morse, 

Anna  S.  Coffey, 

Margaret  A.  M.  O'Dowd, 

Elizabeth  G.  Desmond, 

Martha  T.  O'Hea, 

Helen  L.  Duncklee, 

Sarah  L.  Park, 

Lena  Le  V.  Dutton, 

Bertha  Peirce, 

Annie  P.  Elwell, 

Lura  M.  Power, 

Mabel  A.  English, 

Leila  L.  Rand, 

Jessie  C.  Fraser, 

Olive  J.  Sawyer, 

Fannie  Frizzell, 

Mary  N.  Sherburne, 

M.  Isabel  Harrington, 

Etta  M.  Smith, 

Laura  K.  Hay  ward, 

Harriet  L.  Smith, 

Agnes  A.  Herlihy, 

Annie  M.  Stickney, 

Edna  A.  Hill, 

H.  Adelaide  Sullivan, 

Lillian  S.  Hilton, 

Henrietta  Thompson, 

Edith  Hovey, 

Helen  A.  Woods. 
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Certificated  at  the  August  Examination,  1889,  and  appointed  since. 


Annie  H.  Pitts, 


Second  Grade. 
Arthur  Stanley. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Clara  P.  Ward  well. 


Special  Grade.  —  Kindergartens. 

Caroline  D.  Aborn,  Mabel  B.  Sawin, 

Mary  E.  Cotting,  M.  Elizabeth  Watson. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2-1890. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS,  AND 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

FEBRUARY,  1890. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1890. 


Ordered,  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Courses 
Study  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools  be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(See  note  a.) 
FIRST  YEAR. 

English.  —  Four  hours  till  March  1st.  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

History.  —  Two  hours.    Ancient  History. 
Foreign  Language  {see  note  b) .  —  Four  hours.   French,  German, 
or  Latin. 

Mathematics. —  Five  hours.  Either  Algebra  five  hours  {see  note  e) , 
or  Algebra  four  hours  and  Book-keeping  one  hour. 
Science.  —  Four  hours  after  March  1st.  Botany. 
Music.  —  One  hour. 
Drawing.  —  Two  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English.  —  Three  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History.  —  Two  hours.    Mediaeval  History.  < 

Foreign  Language  {see  noteb). — Either  three  or  four  hours. 
French,  German,  or  Latin  continued. 

Mathematics.  —  Either  four  hours  or  three.     Plane  Geometry. 

Science.  —  Three  hours.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  till  November 
1st;  then  Zoology.    {See  note  c.) 

Music.  —  One  hour. 

Drawing.  —  Two  hours. 

Electives  {see  note  b) .  —  Elective  substitute  for  Zoology  {  Book* 
keeping  or  Experimental  Physics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

(See  note  d.) 

English.  —  Three  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History.  —  Three  hours.  Modern  History.  The  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  language  {see  note  b).  —  Three  hours.  Either  {a) 
French,  German,  or  Latin  continued,  or  {b)  French  or  German 
begun. 
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Mathematics.  —  Two  hours.  Solid  Geometry  or  Drawing.  (See 
note  f.) 

Science. — Six  hours.  Physics,  three  hours.  Chemistry,  three 
hours. 

Music.  —  One  hour. 

Electives  (see  note  b).  —  Elective  substitute  for  Solid  Geometry  : 
Drawing. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
(See  note  d.) 

English.  —  Four  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History.  —  Two  hours.    The  history  of  some  period. 

Foreign  Language  (see  note  b) . —  Three  hours.  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin  continued. 

Mathematics.  —  Two  hours.  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  either 
Surveying  or  a  review  of  Mathematics. 

Science.  —  Six  hours.  Any  two  of  the  subjects  :  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  To  each  three  hours.  (See  notes  b 
and  c.) 

Music.  —  One  hour. 

Elective  (see  note  b) .  —  Elective  substitute  for  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, etc.  :  Drawing  ;  or  the  time  may  be  given  to  a  foreign 
language. 

Note  a.  —  The  number  of  sessions  a  week  is  five ;  the  number  of  hours 
a  session,  five;  and  the  average  length  of  an  "  hour"  for  class  exercises  or 
study  is  about  fifty  minutes.  Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  Aveek  two 
are  to  be  given  either  to  calisthenics  or  to  military  drill,  and  five  —  one  each 
day  —  to  study. 

Note  b.  — The  choice  of  a  study,  and  changes  in  the  choice  of  a  foreign 
language,  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

Note  c.  —  Pupils  intending  to  enter  the  Normal  School  are  advised  to  study 
zoology  and  astronomy. 

Note  d.  — No  preparation  will  be  required  for  more  than  fifteen  exercises 
a  week. 

Note  e.  —  Arithmetic  should  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  united  with  algebra. 

Note/.  —  Boys  who  cannot  take  the  musical  course  with  profit  are  recom- 
mended to  give  that  hour  to  drawing,  unless  they  are  already  giving  two 
hours  to  that  study. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latin  (see  notes  a  and  b).  —  1.  Regular  forms;  Latin  into 
English,  with  some  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  Latin 
from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulary ;  English  into  Latin,  oral  and 
written  exercises. 

English  (see  note  c).  —  1.  Heading  alond  from  (a)  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book  and  True  Stories  ;  (&)  either  Torn  Brown's  School 
Days   at   Rugby   or   Charles   and    Mary    Lamb's  Tales  from 
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Shakespeare  ;  and  (c)  the  history  of  the  United  States.  2.  Read- 
ing aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Whittier's  and  Longfellow's 
poems.  3.  Language  lessons,  including  (a)  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar;  (b)  oral  and  written  abstracts 
of  the  history  and  other  reading  lessons ;  and  (c)  spelling  in  con- 
nection with  the  written  exercises. 

Geography  and  History.  —  Physical  and  political  geography, 
with  map-drawing,  of  (a)  the  United  States;  (b)  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  (c)  the  remaining  countries  of  North  America. 

(The  history  of  the  United  States  read.    [See  English:]) 

Natural  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.)  —  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  (oral  instruction). 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  oral  and  written:  1.  Review. 
2.  Metric  System.  3.  Percentage,  including  commission,  profit 
and  loss,  and  other  simple  applications. 

Oral  Geometry  :  Forms  and  simple  truths. 

Writing.  —  Writing. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) . —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls". 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Latin. —  1.  Translation  of  easy  Latin,  and  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  Books  I.  and  II.  ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  Latin 
from  dictation;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary; 
English  into  Latin,  including  sentences  like  those  of  Caesar. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood 
Tales;  (b)  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  etc.  ;  and  (c)  the  history 
of  England.  2.  Reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of 
Holmes's,  Bryant's,  nnd  parts  of  Scott's  poems.  3.  Language 
lessons  of  Class  VI.  to  be  continued. 

Geography  and  History.  —  Physical  and  political  geography, 
with  map-drawing,  of  (a)  the  countries  of  South  America  ;  (b)  the 
West  Indies,  etc.  ;  (c)  the  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  ;  (<l) 
Australia,  Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

(The  history  of  England.    [See  English.']) 

Natural  Science.  —  (To  begin  March  1.) — Zoology  (oral  in- 
struction) . 

Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written  :  1.  Percentage 
continued,  including  simple  interest,  discount,  "problems"  in 
interest,  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest.  2.  Com- 
pound numbers.  3.  Ratio  and  proportion.  4.  Powers  and  roots. 
5.  Mensuration,  with  oral  geometry. 

Writing.  —  Writing. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  noted).  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  —  1.  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  III.  and  IV.;  Ovid, 
about  1,000  lines,  and  Virgil's  JEneid,  Book  I.,  including  some 
study  of  prosody;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  from  dic- 
tation ;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary ;  Eng- 
lish into  Latin,  including  re-translation  of  passages  from  Caesar. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Church's  stories  from 
Homer ;  (b)  either  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  or  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  ;  (c)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks.  2.  Read- 
ing aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Lowell's,  Gray's,  and  parts 
of  Goldsmith's  poems.    3.  Oral  and  written  exercises,  including 

(a)  abstracts  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  (b)  compositions,  chiefly 
narratives  or  descriptions,  on  subjects  drawn  from  reading  lessons. 

French  or  German.  —  1.  Pronunciation;  forms  of  regular 
verbs,  etc.  ;  oral  reading  and  translations  of  easy  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  French  or  German 
from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulary;  English  into  French  or  German, 
oral  and  written  exercises. 

Geography  and  History. — General  reviews  of  geography,  with 
special  attention  to  (a)  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena ; 
and  (b)  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  different 
countries. 

[(a)    Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks.     (See  English)']  ; 

(b)  the  history  of  Greece,  with  historical  geography. 

Natural  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.)  —  Zoology  (oral  in- 
struction). 

Mathematics.  — Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of  Arith- 
metic. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  rioted). — Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin.  —  1.  JEneid,  Books  II. -IV.  ;  Sallust's  Catiline;  easy 
passages  from  Cicero's  works  ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Com- 
mitting passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
including  re-translation  of  passages  from  Sallust  and  Cicero. 

Greek.  —  1.  Forms;  Greek  into  English,  including  the  transla- 
tion of  about  25  pages  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  unprepared 
translation.  2.  Writing  Greek  from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulary  ; 
English  into  Attic  prose,  oral  and  written  exercises. 

English.  —  1.  Heading  aloud  from  (a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Famous  Romans ;  (b)  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator ;  (c)  one 
of  Scott's  novels.  2.  Reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  some  of  Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and 
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Wordsworth's  poems.  3.  Writing  abstracts  ;  compositions  ;  and 
translations  from  a  foreign  language. 

French  or  German.  —  1.  Oral  reading;  oral  and  written 
translation  of  some  modern  prose  work  ;  unprepared  translation. 

2.  Writing   from  dictation ;   committing  passages   to  memory. 

3.  Vocabulary  ;  English  into  French  or  German,  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises. 

History  and  Geography. —  [(a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Eomans  ;  (b)  Maeaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  (See  Engluh)~\  ; 
(c)  the  history  of  Rome,  with  historical  geography. 

Natural  or  Physical  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.) — Either 
Botany  or  Physics. 

Mathematics.  —  Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of,  and 
applications  to,  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) .  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin. —  1.  Four  orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil's  Bucolics;  iEneid 
continued,  with  prepared  and  unprepared  translations ;  sight 
translation  of  simple  prose.  2.  Committing  passages  to  memory. 
3.  Vocabulary,  including  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon 
passages  from  Nepos  and  Cicero. 

Greek.  —  1.  Anabasis,  Books  I. -IV.,  or  its  equivalent;  sight 
translation  of  simple  Attic  prose.  2.  Writing  Greek  from  dicta- 
tion ;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary  ;  English 
into  Attic  prose,  including  exercises  based  upon  passages  from 
Xenophon. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  and  study  of  (a)  one  play  of  Shakespeare  ; 
and  (b)  a  part  of  the  English  required  for  admission  to  college. 
2.  Recitation  of  prose  and  poetry.  3.  Writing  translations 
from  a  foreign  language  ;  and  compositions. 

French  or  Gei man. —  1.  Oral  reading;  oral  and  written  trans- 
lation of  some  modern  prose  and  poetry;  translation  at  sight. 
2.  Committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Oral  and  written  exer- 
cises in  French  or  German  composition. 

History  and  Geography.  —  The  history  and  geography  of  Greece 
and  Rome  completed. 

Natural  or  Physical  Science.  —  The  elements  of  either  Botany 
or  Physics. 

Mathematics.  — Algebra  through  quadratic  equations. 
Algebra  and  Arithmetic  reviewed. 
Plane  Geometry. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d).  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 
(See  note  <z.) 

Latin.  —  1 .  Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  2.  Committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vo- 
cabulary ;  English  into  Latin,  including  oral  and  written  exercises 
based  upon  passages  from  Nepos  and  Cicero. 

Greek.  —  1.  (a)  Either  translation  at  sight  of  average  pas- 
sages from  Homer,  or  (b)  translation  at  sight  of  less  difficult 
passages  from  Homer  and  Herodotus.  2.  Committing  passages 
to  memory.  3.  English  into  Attic  prose,  including  connected 
narrative,  based  upon  passages  from  Xenophon. 

English. — 1.  Reading  and  study  of  the  English  required  for 
admission  to  college.  2.  Recitation  of  prose  and  poetry.  3.  Writ- 
ing translations  and  compositions. 

French  or  German.  —  1.  Prepared  and  sight  translations,  oral 
and  written,  of  one  or  more  French  or  German  classics  ;  reading 
a  history  of  France  or  Germany.  2.  Committing  passages  to 
memory.  3.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  French  or  German 
composition. 

Natural  or  Physical  Science.  —  Either  elementary  Botany  or 
elementary  Physics. 

Mathematics.  —  Plane  Geometry  completed. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) .  —  G}Tmuastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 

-Note  a.  —  To  meet  the  special  needs  of  some  pupils,  they  will  be  allowed 
—  if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  permit,  and  the  head- master  consent  — 
(1)  to  substitute  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  for  the 
history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome;  (2)  to  substitute  solid  geometry  (or  the 
elements  of  analytic  geometry,  or  advanced  algebra,  or  logarithms  and  plane 
trigonometry  with  its  applications  to  surveying  and  navigation),  for  Greek 
composition;  (3)  to  substitute  advanced  French,  or  advanced  physics,  or 
advanced  mathematics,  for  advanced  Greek;  (4)  to  substitute  elementary 
German  and  solid  geometry  (or  any  other  of  the  branches  of  mathematics 
mentioned  in  (2))  for  advanced  Greek. 

Note  b.  —  In  studying  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  emphasis 
is  to  be  given  to  the  oral  reading  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  The  main  objects  to  be  accomplished  are  ability  (1)  to  translate 
readily  and  correctly  into  English;  (2)  to  understand  the  language  from 
reading  it,  without  the  necessity  of  translating  it  into -English. 

Note  c.  — Not  less  than  three  hours  a  week  are  to  be  given  to  the  English 
language  and  literature  throughout  the  course. 

Note  d.  —r  Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  bours  are  to  be 
given  to  gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  the  boys,  and  to  calisthenics  and 
vocal  music  for  the  girls ;  and  at  least  five  hours  —  one  each  day  —  to 
study. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  all  pursued  with  special 
reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  : 1  — 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

5.  The  Studies  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 
(5.    Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

7.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 

8.  Science  of  Language. 

9.  Phonics. 

10.  Gymnastics. 

1 1 .  Vocal  Music. 

12.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

13.  Special  Study  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergar- 

ten for  those  members  of  the  post-graduate  class  who 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  that  depart- 
ment. • 

1  A  more  detailed  course  of  study  is  in  preparation, 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

JANLTAEY,  1890. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS. 

1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Jan.  28,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  1,000  copies  of  the  Courses  of  Study, 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


« 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

TOR  THE 

PEIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 
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Class  III. 

2  hours  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  to  develop  ideas  of — 

(a)  Color:  Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
gray,  brown,  white,  black. 

(b)  Form  :  Sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  triangular  prism ; 
and  from  these,  surfaces,  faces,  edges,  lines,  angles; 
circle,  square,  oblong,  triangle. 

(c)  Place:  On,  above,  under;  before,  behind;  left, 
right ;  and  the  like. 

(d)  Size  :  Large,  small ;  great,  little ;  long,  short ; 
larger,  largest;  and  the  like. 

(e)  Prominent  Qualities  of  Objects  :  Rough, 
smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough;  and  the  like. 

2.  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body  :  Parts  of  the  body  ; 
their  uses  and  movements ;  the  care  and  protection  of 
them. 

3.  Simple  conversational  studies  of — 

(a)  Familiar  Plants  :  Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud, 
fruit,  seed. 

(b)  Animals:  Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit;  pigeon, 
sparrow,  duck,  hen. 

4.  Observations  of  Nature  :  Sky,  clouds,  rain,  snow  ; 
sun,  moon,  stars  ;  ground,  water. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
OBSER  VATION  LESSONS. 


Class  II. 

2  hours  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  on  — 

(a)  Color  :  Other  colors  and  the  commonly  used  hues, 
tints,  and  shades  of  color  (as  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  etc.), 
distinguished  and  arranged. 

(b)  Form:  Cone  and  pyramid;  kinds  of  angles;  cir- 
cumference, centre,  diameter,  and  radius  of  a  circle ; 
ellipse  and  oval. 

(c)  Place  and  Size  :  Direction  and  distance,  and  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  measurement  of  objects 
in  the  school-room ;  representation,  on  the  slate,  of  the 
relative  position  of  objects  on  a  desk  or  table. 

(d)  Qualities  :  Porous ;  elastic ;  fragrant ;  and  the 
like. 

2.  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  continued :  The 
special  senses — what  they  are  and  how  used. 

3.  Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued:  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Animals  pre- 
viously studied  to  be  compared  with  one  another,  and 
with  others  made  familiar  through  pictures  or  otherwise. 

4.  Observations  of  Nature  :  Air,  wind;  dew,  frost; 
hill;  brook  or  stream. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 
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Class  I. 

2  hours  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  on  — 

(a)  Color  :  The  prismatic,  or  rainbow,  colors ;  har- 
mony and  contrast  of  colors. 

(i)  Form  :  Quadrilaterals ;  review  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years. 

(c)  Place  :  The  semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Plans  of  table-top,  room,  etc.,  drawn  on  a  scale,  as  a 
preparation  for  map-drawing. 

(d)  Qualities  :  Opaque,  transparent ;  solid,  liquid, 
gaseous. 

2.  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  continued :  Les- 
sons on  how  we  move;  how  and  why  we  eat;  offices  of 
the  blood ;  how  we  breathe,  and  why  we  need  pure  air ; 
uses  of  the  skin  and  nerves. 

3.  (a)  Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued  : 
Trees,  shrubs,  vegetables;  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters; 
animals  with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on 
the  land ;  in  the  water ;  fly  through  the  air ;  live  in  hot 
countries,  in  cold  countries. 

(b)  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral. 

4.  Observations  of  Nature  :  The  seasons ;  changes 
in  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset;  the  new  moon,  the  full 
moon  —  where  first  seen;  the  Evening  Star,  the  Nortli 
Star,  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of  the 
vicinity. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE. 

Class  III. 

13  hours  a  week. 

1.  Oral  Lessons:  Purpose  —  to  accustom  pupils  to 
express  their  knowledge  in  correct  forms  of  speech. 
Material — reading  and  observation  lessons,  pictures,  or 
whatever  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  suggest. 

2.  (a)  Reading  from  the  blackboard.  (5)  Element- 
ary sounds  and  their  symbols,  learned  and  associated, 
(c)  Reading  from  the  Chart,  and  from  books  of  the  first- 
year  grade,  (d)  A  few  pieces  of  suitable  poetry,  learned 
and  recited. 

3.  Writing  :  (a)  Copying  words  and  sentences  from 
the  blackboard  and  from  slips,  (b)  The  forms  and  names 
of  letters,  learned,  (c)  Short  sentences  written  from 
dictation. 

Class  II. 

12  hours  a  week. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  Purpose  and  ma- 
terial as  in  Class  III.  (<x)  Short  stories  told  or  read  to 
the  pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally,  (b)  Simple 
thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the  observation  les- 
sons, to  be  expressed  in  writing. 

2.  (a)  Reading  from  books  of  the  second-year  grade. 
(b)  Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation, (c)  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  the  first- 
year  grade,  (d)  Reading  stories  from  the  blackboard, 
(g)  Appropriate  selections  of  poetry,  recited. 

3.  Writing  :  (a)  Copying  exercises  from  the  black- 
board and  from  slips.  (&)  Writing  selections  from  the 
reading-book,  (c)  Words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences 
written  from  dictation. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Class  I. 

ll£  hours  a  week. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  Purpose  and 
material  as  in  Class  III.  (a)  Exercises  of  Class  II. 
continued,  (b)  Short  stories  read  silently,  and  then  re- 
produced orally  and  in  writing,  (c)  Stories  written  from 
pictures,    (d)  Letter-writing  begun. 

2.  (a)  Heading  from  books  of  the  third-year  grade. 

(b)  Phonic  analysis ;  exercises  in  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation, (c)  Spelling,  (d)  Eeading  at  sight  from 
books  of  the  second-year  grade,  (e)  Eecitations  of 
appropriate  poetry. 

3.  "Writing  :  (<z)  Copying  from  the  blackboard  and 
from  slips.  (6)  Writing  selections  from  the  reading-book. 

(c)  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short  stories,  written 
from  dictation. 
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10  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Class  III. 

2  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  Ten,  inclusive. 

1.  Adding  and  subtracting  with  objects  : 

(1)  Without  figures. 

(2)  With  figures. 

2.  Multiplying  and  dividing  with  objects  : 

(1)  Without  figures. 

(2)  With  figures. 

3.  Coins  from  one  cent  to  ten  cents,  inclusive.  Pint, 
quart.  Inch. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  II. 

3i  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  Twenty,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  ten  with  ten  and  with  numbers 
smaller  than  ten. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
with  objects,  (1)  without  figures  and  (2)  with  figures  — 
no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  twenty, 
inclusive. 

4.  Coins,  continued.  Pint,  quart,  gallon.  Inch,  foot; 
foot,  yard. 

Numbers  from  One  to  a  Hundred,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  tens,  and  of  tens  with  smaller 
numbers. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  fifty,  inclusive,  (1)  without  and 
(2)  with  figures  —  no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than 
twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  fifty, 
inclusive. 

4.  Coins,  continued.  Pint,  quart,  peck;  peck,  bushel. 
Day,  week;  month,  year.  Dozen. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Class  I. 

3£  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  a  Hundred,  continued. 

6.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  a  hundred,  inclusive,  (1)  without 
and  (2)  with  figures  —  no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater 
than  twelve  required. 

7.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  a  hundred, 
inclusive. 

8.  Coins,  continued.  Quart,  peck,  bushel.  Inch,  foot, 
yard.    Hour,  day.    Ounce,  pound. 

Numbers  from  One  to  a  Thousand,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  hundreds,  and  of  hundreds  with 
smaller  numbers. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred  forty-four,  inclusive  — 
no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  one 
hundred  forty-four,  inclusive. 

4.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  a  thousand,  inclusive  —  no  multi- 
plier or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

5.  Units  previously  studied.  Second,  minute ;  min- 
ute, hour;  hour,  day,  week;  week,  year;  day,  year. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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DRA  WING. 


Class  III. 

l£  hours  a  week. 
Facts  of  Forms  from  Solids  drawn  on  Slates. 

1.  (<z)  Straight  lines  —  their  positions,  relations, 
names,  (b)  Their  division  into  equal  parts,  (c)  Their 
representation  by  drawing  from  solids,  from  memory, 
and  from  dictation,  (d)  Their  combination  into  simple 
plane  figures.  (e)  The  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
these  figures.    (/)  Measuring  the  length  of  given  lines. 

2.  (a)  Simple  curved  lines.  (6)  Their  combination 
with  straight  lines,  (c)  Drawing  curved  and  straight 
lines  from  solids,  from  memory,  and  from  dictation. 
(d)  Symmetrical  arrangement  of  curved  and  straight 
lines,  separate  and  combined. 


14  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


DRA  WING. 

Class  II. 

\h  hours  a  week. 
Drawing  on  Slates  from  Solids  and  from  Cards. 

1.  (a)  Simple  curves  drawn  from  solids,  from  dicta- 
tion, and  from  memory.  (5)  First  series  of  drawing- 
cards,  (c)  Symmetrical  arrangements  of  simple  curves 
to  fill  squares  and  triangles. 

2.  (a)  The  second  series  of  drawing  cards,  to  be  fin- 
ished partly  by  enlargement  from  the  cards,  and  (b)  partly 
by  reduction  from  the  teacher's  enlargement  of  the  same 
on  the  blackboard. 


Class  I. 

Ik  hours  a  week. 
Drawing  on  Paper  in  Books. 

1.  Review  of  the  work  of  Class  III.  —  Freedom  and 
flexibility  of  hand.  Light  and  dark  lines.  Development 
in  knowledge  of  form. 

2.  Review  of  the  work  of  Class  II.  —  The  subjects 
of  lessons  of  previous  classes,  repeated  in  regular  order. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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MUSIC. 


Class  III. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  First  U  pages  of  the  First  National  Music  Eeader, 
by  rote. 

2.  Scales  by  numerals  and  syllables.  — Position  of 
the  body  and  formation  of  sounds. 

3.  (a)  Notation,  (b)  Time,  beating  time,  and  signs 
of  expression,  (c)  Practice  in  writing  characters  used 
in  music. 

4.  (a)  Rote  songs  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 
(6)  Chart  No.  2. 


Class  II. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  Review;  and  advance  to  the  end  of  Chart  No.  15. 

2.  Exercises  upon  sounds  of  the  scales  by  numerals, 
syllables,  and  pitch  names. 

3.  (a)  Writing  notes  of  different  values  and  com- 
bining them  into  measures.  (6)  Writing  scale  degrees 
from  dictation. 

4.  Rote  songs. 


Class  I. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  Review;  and  advance  to  the  end  of  Chart  No.  36. 

2.  (a)  Scale  practice  by  singing  and  writing. 
(b)  Writing  scales  in  different  degrees. 

3.  Rote  songs. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Class  III. 

1  hour  a  week. 
Physical  Exercises  :  Not  less  than  twice  each  session, 
some  simple,  pleasing  exercise  in  concert. 


Class  II. 

l£  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Exercises,  one  hour  a  week  :  Not  less  than 
twice  each  session. 


Class  I. 

l£  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Exercises,  one  hour  a  week :  Twice  in  the 
forenoon  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 


Opening  Exercises,  £  hour  a  week. 
Recesses,  2£  hours  a  week. 


The  time  unappropriated  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
Primary  Schools  is  to  be  used  for  such  branches,  other 
than  arithmetic,  as  the  principal  deems  most  expedient. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

TOR  THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
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Class  VI. 

2  hours  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body  :  primary-school  les- 
sons continued  with  special  reference  to  Hygiene. 

2.  Observation  lessons,  as  far  as  the  time  assigned 
will  allow,  on : 

(a)  Plants,  May  to  July  :  Growth  of  seedlings,  ob- 
served and  compared  (beans,  peas,  corn,  pine,  maple, 
etc.). 

(6)  Animals  :  Sponge  and  coral,  examined.  Star-fish 
and  sea-urchin  (dried  specimens),  examined  and  com- 
pared. Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  compared.  Shells  of 
different  forms,  examined. 

3.  Observations  of  Nature  :  (a)  Primary- school 
lessons,  reviewed  and  continued,  (b)  Air;  wind,  moist- 
ure in  air.  (c)  Different  forms  of  water  (steam,  frost, 
snow,  hail,  ice). 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 


Class  V. 

2  hours  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  on  Hygiene,  continued. 

2.  Observation  lessons,  as  far  as  the  time  assigned 
will  allow,  on  : 

(a)  Plants,  Sept.  to  Nov.:  Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful 
woods,  observed  and  compared.  Formation  and  position 
of  leaf-buds,  observed.  —  May  to  July  :  Wrappings  and 
unfoldings  of  buds,  observed  and  compared.  Growth 
from  buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study 
of  a  few  tree  blossoms,  such  as  willow,  horse-chestnut, 
apple,  etc. ;  and  of  a  few  common  flowers,  such  as  violet, 
lilac,  buttercup,  dandelion,  etc. 

(6)  Animals  :  A  study  of  the  lobster,  and  of  typical 
insects  and  vertebrates,  from  observation  when  practica- 
ble, and  from  drawings. 

3.  Observations  of  Nature  :  (a)  Sun,  moon,  and 
stars — their  rising  and  setting.  (b)  Drainage  of  the 
vicinity  (observations  after  rain),  (c)  Different  kinds 
of  rock,  soil,  etc. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Class  IV. 

2  hours  a  week. 
Hygiene,  1  hour  a  week.       I     Observation  Lessons. 

I         1  hour  a  week. 

1.  Lessons  on  Hygiene,  continued. 

2.  Observation  lessons,  as  far  as  the  time  assigned 
will  allow,  on  : 

Common  Metals,  Minerals,  and  Rocks  : 

(a)    Simple   mineral  substances  —   characters  of: 

(1)  Metals  that  are  native  minerals  (gold,  silver,  copper). 

(2)  Metals  from  ores  (lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron).  (5)  Non- 
metals  (sulphur,  carbon).  (4)  Gases  (oxygen,  hydro- 
gen). 

(6)  Compounds  :  Iron-rust,  commonly  used  iron  ores, 
carbonic-acid  gas,  quartz,  salt,  pyrite,  galena,  limestone, 
gypsum,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  granite,  and  other 
common  rocks. 


Class  III. 

\h,  hours  a  week. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  (a)  The  bones  as  a  framework  and  protection. 
(&)  Joints,  ligaments. 

2.  (a)  The  muscles  as  a  motor  apparatus,  (b)  Ex- 
ercise, conditions  for;  amount  and  limits  of. 

3.  (a)  The  skin  as  a  covering,  (b)  Secretion,  excre- 
tion ;  bathing ;  clothing. 

4.  The  nervous  system  as  a  directive  power;  the 
organs  of. 

5.  The  special  senses. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Class  II. 

lh  hours  a  week. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Growth  and  renewal  of  the  parts  of  the  body  — 
how  secured : 

(a)  The  digestive  apparatus  and  digestion.  Food,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of,  etc. 

(b)  Circulation  —  the  organs  of.  The  blood  as  a 
circulating  medium. 

(c)  Respiration  —  the  organs  of.  Ventilation.  The 
vocal  apparatus. 

2.  (a)  The  digestive  organs  of  man  and  other  animals, 
compared.  (6)  Their  modes  of  breathing,  compared, 
(c)  The  amount  of  animal  heat,  compared. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 


Class  I. 

2  hours  a  week. 
Physics. 

Common  facts  learned  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment, in  regard  to  as  many  of  the  following  topics  as  the 
assigned  time  will  allow. 

1.  Matter;  its  properties,  its  three  states. 

2.  Motion  and  force ;  laws  of  motion. 

3.  Gravitation ;  equilibrium,  pendulum. 

4.  Lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane, 
wedge,  screw. 

5.  Liquid  pressure;  specific  gravity. 

6.  Atmospheric  pressure  ;  barometer,  pumps,  siphon. 

7.  Electricity,  frictional  and  current;  conductors, 
magnetism,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

8.  Sound;  pitch  of  sounds,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

9.  Heat;  diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

10.  Light;  reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spec- 
trum, color. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE. 


Class  VI. 

11  hours  a  week. 

Oral  and  Written  Expres-  Reading,  5  hours, 

sion,  including  Writing, 
6  hours. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  an  expression  of  thought.  Special  attention 
to  be  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  —  Material  : 
{a)  Elementary-science  lessons.  (b)  Supplementary 
reading,  (c)  Pictures  illustrating  trades,  occupations, 
etc.  —  Work  :  (a)  Facts  and  inferences  expressed  orally 
and  in  writing  by  the  pupils.  (6)  Stories  read  to  the 
pupils  or  silently  read  by  them,  and  then  reproduced 
orally  and  in  writing,  (c)  Stories  written  from  pictures. 
(d)  Letter-writing,  (e)  Dictation  exercises  and  spell- 
ing. 

2.  Writing  :  (a)  Practice  in  the  various  movements 
of  arm,  hand,  and  fingers,  with  pen  held  correctly,  (b) 
One  writing-book  completed  each  half-year,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, (c)  Copying  from  the  blackboard,  (d)  Writing 
selections  and  dictated  exercises  in  blank-books. 

3.  (a)  Reading  from  the  authorized  text- book,  (b) 
Phonic  analysis ;  exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation, (c)  Supplementary  reading,  (d)  Recitation 
of  appropriate  poetry. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
LANGUAGE. 
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Class  V. 

It  hours  a  week. 

Oral  and  Written  Expres-  Reading,  5  hours, 

sion,  including  Writing, 
6  hours. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  an  expression  of  thought.  Special  attention  to 
be  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  —  Material :  (a) 
Elementary-science  lessons.  (b)  Supplementary  read- 
ing, (c)  Pictures  illustrating  trades,  occupations,  etc.  — 
Work :  (a)  Facts  and  inferences  expressed  orally  and 
in  writing  by  the  pupils.  (5)  Stories  read  to  the  pupils 
or  silently  read  by  them,  and  then  reproduced  orally  and 
in  writing,  (c)  Stories  written  from  pictures,  (d)  Oral 
and  written  descriptions  of  familiar  objects  and  places, 
(e)  Letter-writing.  (/)  Dictation  exercises  and  spell- 
ing. 

2.  Writing  :  (a)  Practice  in  free  movements.  (&) 
One  writing-book  completed  each  half-year,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, (c)  Copying  from  the  blackboard.  (d)  Writing 
selections  and  exercises,  original  and  dictated,  in  blank- 
books. 

3.  (a)  Reading  from  the  authorized  text-book,  (b) 
Exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pronunciation.  (c) 
Supplementary  reading.  (d)  Recitation  of  appropriate 
selections  of  poetry  or  prose. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE. 


Class  IV. 

10  hours  a  week. 

Oral  and  Written  Expres-  Beading,  5  hours, 

sion,  including  Writing, 
5  hours. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  an  expression  of  thought.  Special  attention 
to  be  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  —  Material :  (a) 
Elementary  science-lessons.  (6)  Supplementary  read- 
ing, (c)  Pictures  illustrating  trades,  occupations,  etc.  — 
Work  :  (a)  Facts  and  inferences  expressed  orally  and 
n  writing  by  the  pupils.  (6)  Stories  read  to  the  pupils 
or  silently  read  by  them,  and  then  reproduced  orally  and 
in  writing,  (c)  Stories  written  from  pictures,  (d)  Oral 
and  written  descriptions  of  familiar  objects  and  places, 
(e)  Written  exercises  connected  with  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy. (/)  Letter  writing.  (g)  Exercises  leading  to 
the  classification  of  words,  (h)  Dictation  exercises  and 
spelling. 

2.  Writing  :  (a)  Practice  in  free  movements,  (b) 
One  writing-book  completed  each  half-year,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, (c)  Copying  from  the  blackboard,  (d)  Writing 
original  and  dictated  exercises,  poetry  from  memory,  and 
choice  extracts,  in  blank-books. 

3.  (a)  Reading  from  the  authorized  text-book. 
(6)  Exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pronunciation, 
(c)  Supplementary  reading.  (d)  Recitation  of  appro- 
priate selections. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Class  III. 

9  hours  a  week. 


Oral  and  Written  Expres- 
sion, including  Writing, 
5  hours. 


Reading,  4  hours. 


1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  (a)  The  work 
of  Class  IV.,  continued.  (&)  Compositions,  including 
abstracts  of  lessons  in  geography. 

2.  Study  of  Simple  Sentences  :  (a)  Analysis. 
(b)  Parts  of  speech  distinguished  and  used  in  construct- 
ing sentences,  (c)  The  gender,  number,  and  case  of 
nouns,  and  of  pronouns;  the  person  of  pronouns;  the 
number,  person,  and  tense  (present  and  past)  of  verbs; 
the  degree  of  comparison  of  adjectives  and  of  adverbs 
—  all  to  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  changes  of 
form  to  express  these  properties,    (d)  Punctuation. 

3.  Writing.  (a)  Practice  in  free  movements. 
(b)  One  writing-book  completed  each  half-year,  or  its 
equivalent,  (c)  Copying  short  letters,  or  notes,  written 
in  correct  form,  (d)  Writing  in  blank-books,  as  in  pre- 
ceding classes. 

4.  (a)    Reading  from   the    authorized  text-book. 

(b)  Exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

(c)  Supplementary  reading,  {d)  Recitation  of  appro- 
priate selections. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Class  II. 

8^  hours  a  week. 


Oral  and  Written  Expres- 
sion, including  Writing, 
5  hours. 


Beading,  2>h.  hours. 


1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  (a)  Work  of 
Class  III.,  continued,  (b)  Compositions,  including  ab- 
stracts of  lessons  in  geography  and  history,  (c)  Business 
letters. 

2.  Study  of  Easy  Compound  and  Complex  Sen- 
tences :  (a)  Analysis,  (b)  Properties  of  parts  of  speech, 
continued  ;  voice,  mood,  tense,  and  the  use  of  auxiliaries. 

(c)  Principles  of  syntax  illustrated  by  familiar  examples. 

(d)  Punctuation. 

3.  Writing  :  (a)  Exercises  in  free  movements. 
(&)  One  writing-book  completed  each  half-year,  or  its 
equivalent,  (c)  Copying  bills,  notes,  receipts,  (d)  Writing 
in  blank-books  valuable  extracts,  compositions,  dictated 
exercises,  and  reproductions. 

4.  (a)    Reading  from  the   authorized  text-book. 

(b)  Exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

(c)  Supplementary  reading,  (d)  Reading  compositions 
and  other  written  exercises,  (e)  Recitation  of  appropri- 
ate selections. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Class  I. 

8  hours  a  week  the  first  half-year ;  8£  hours  a  week  the 
second  half-year. 

Oral  and  Written  Expres-  Reading. 

sion,  including  Writing.       First  half-year,  3£  hours. 
First  half-year,  4£  hours.        Second  half-year,  3^  hours. 
Second  half-year,  5  hours. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  (a)  Abstracts  and 
summaries  of  lessons,  of  stories,  of  letters,  and  of  other 
kinds  of  composition,  (b)  Outlines  prepared  for  original 
composition,  (c)  Narratives ;  descriptions  of  real  or 
imaginary  objects,  scenes,  and  experiences. 

2.  Study  of  Compound  and  Complex  Sentences, 
continued :  (a)  Analysis  of  more  difficult  sentences. 
(6)  Properties  and  inflections  of  words,  (c)  Principles 
of  syntax,  (d)  Common  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and 
compounds. 

3.  Writing:  (a)  In  the  last  half-year,  exercises  in 
writing  to  be  connected  with  book-keeping.  (6)  Writing 
compositions  and  dictated  exercises,  commercial  forms, 
business  letters,  and  telegrams,  in  blank-books. 

4.  (a)   Reading    from    tbe   authorized  text-book. 

(b)  Exercises  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

(c)  Supplementary  reading,  (d)  Reading  original  com- 
positions,   (e)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  VI. 

4£  hours  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Combinations  of  thousands,  and  of  thousands 
with  smaller  numbers,    (b)  Writing  and  reading  integers. 

2.  (a)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  integers  to  a 
million,  (b)  Multiplication  and  division  of  integers  — 
products  and  dividends  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

3.  (a)  Simple  concrete  illustrations  of  fractions. 
(b)  Relations  of  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths  to 
units  and  to  one  another,  (c)  Writing  and  reading  deci- 
mals to  and  including  thousandths,  (d)  The  units  of 
United  States  Money,  with  their  relations  to  one  another. 

4.  (a)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  to  and 
including  thousandths  ;  and  (6)  of  United  States  Money. 

5.  The  units  of  Liquid  and  of  Dry  Measure,  with 
their  relations. 


Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at 
sight,  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  written  arith- 
metic. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  V. 

4|  hours  a  week. 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  integers  and  of  deci- 
mals, continued. 

2.  (a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  integers,  con- 
tinued. (6)  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  and 
of  United  States  Money. 

3.  The  units  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  and  of  Time,  with 
their  relations. 

4.  (a)  Simple  oral  problems  in  common  fractions. 
(J)  Factors,  measures,  and  multiples. 


Oral  exercises  and  arithmetic  at  sight. 


Class  IV. 

4^  hours  a  week. 

1.  Common  fractions. 

2.  The  units  of  Long,  of  Square,  and  of  Solid  Meas- 
ure, with  their  relations. 

3.  Decimal  fractions,  continued. 


Oral  exercises  and  arithmetic  at  sight. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  III. 

o$  hours  a  week. 

1.  Decimal  fractions,  cornpleted-and  reviewed. 

2.  Percentage;  and  its  applications  to  — 

(a)  Commission  and  other  simple  subjects, 
(i)  Simple  interest. 


Oral  exercises  and  arithmetic  at  sight. 


Class  II. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1.  Percentage,  continued  : 

(a)  Profit  and  loss. 

(b)  Partial  payments. 

(c)  Bank  discount. 

2.  Compound  numbers  with  simple  practical  prob- 
lems—  including  only  the  units  previously  studied,  and 
the  units  of  Troy  Weight,  Circular  Measure,  and  English 
Money. 


Oral  exercises  and  arithmetic  at  sight. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  I. 


3  hours  a  week  the  first  half-year ;  o£  hours  a  week  the 
second  half-year. 


1.  Simple  proportion. 

2.  Powers  of  numbers. 

3.  Square  root  and  its  common  applications. 

4.  Mensuration  of  the  triangle,  parallelogram,  and 
circle  ;  of  the  prism  and  cylinder. 

5.  Reviews. 


Oral  exercises  and  arithmetic  at  sight. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping  by  single  entry. 


First  half-year. 
Arithmetic,  3  hours. 


Second  half-year. 

Arithmetic,  3  hours. 
Book-keeping,  2£  hours. 


Arithmetic. 
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Class  VI. 

2  hours  a  week. 
First  Stage  of  the  Study  of  Geography. 

1.  Primary-school  preparation  recalled,  —  plants  and 
animals,  of  different  climates,  on  the  land,  in  the  water. 
People  of  different  countries. 

2.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  simple  conception  of  the  earth 
—  as  a  great  ball,  with  a  surface  of  land  and  water; 
surrounded  by  air;  lighted  by  the  sun  ;  and  with  two 
motions. 

3.  (a)  Lessons  on  the  natural  features,  first  from 
observation,  afterward  by  aid  of  moulding-board,  pictures, 
and  blackboard  illustrations,  (b)  Preparation  for  and 
introduction  of  maps  :  Review  of  Primary-school  lessons 
on  position,  distance,  direction,  points  of  compass,  with 
representations  on  a  scale  ;  study  of  a  map  of  the  vicinity 
drawn  on  the  blackboard;  study  of  a  map  of  Boston; 
maps  of  natural  features,  draAvn  from  moulded  forms; 
practice  in  reading  conventional  map-symbols  on  outline 
maps. 

4.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps :  (a)  The 
hemispheres, — continents,  grand  divisions,  oceans,  and 
large  islands;  their  relative  position  and  size,  (b)  The 
grand  divisions  —  position  and  climate  (hot,  cold,  tem- 
perate); form,  outline,  surroundings;  prineipnl  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes;  the  most  important  Countries,  pro- 
ductions, people,  cities  ;  interesting  facts  and  associations. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Class  V. 

2  hours  a  week. 

First  Stage  of  the  Study  of  Geography,  continued 
and  completed. 

5.  Simple  study  of  the  important  countries  in  each 
grand  division,  our  own  State  and  country  to  be  studied 
first :  The  position  of  the  country  in  the  grand  division ; 
its  natural  features,  climate,  productions;  its  people  — 
their  occupations,  governments,  manners,  and  customs; 
its  noted  localities,  cities,  etc.  —  Moulding-board  and 
map-drawing  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study.  Memory- 
maps  not  required. 

More  or  less  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  country,  and  to  other  countries, 
according  to  their  relative  importance. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Class  IV. 

3  hours  a  week. 
Second  Stage  of  the  Study  of  Geography. 

1.  Study  of  the  earth  as  a  globe  :  Simple  illustrations 
and  statements  with  reference  to  form ;  size ;  meridians 
and  parallels,  with  their  use ;  motions  and  their  effects ; 
zones  with  their  characteristics  ;  winds  and  ocean-currents ; 
climate  as  affecting  the  life  of  man  (occupations,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  etc.). 

2.  Physical  features  and  conditions  of  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Europe,  studied  and  compared  (thus 
applying  the  previous  study  of  this  class)  :  Position  on 
the  globe;  position  relative  to  other  grand  divisions  ;  size, 
form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life  —  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, human ;  regions  adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc. ; 
natural  advantages  of  cities ;  comparison  of  physical 
features  and  conditions  of  one  grand  division  with  those 
of  other  grand  divisions.  —  Map-drawing  as  the  study  of 
each  grand  division  proceeds. 

Other  grand  divisions  to  be  studied  if  there  be  time. 

3.  Observations  to  accompany  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy:  (a)  Apparent  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  varying  time  of  their  rising  and  setting. 
(6)  Difference  in  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  (c)  Change  in  direction  of  the  sun's  rays 
coming  through  a  school-room  window,  at  the  same  hour, 
during  the  year,  (d)  Varying  length  of  the  noon-day 
shadows,    (e)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Class  III. 

5  hours  a  week. 

Geography,  2£  hours.    |   History,  2£  hours. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Study  op  Geography, 
continued. 

4.  Physical  and  political  geography  of  the  countries 
in  Europe  and  North  America :  (a)  General  review  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  grand  division,  including 
map- drawing,  (b)  Position  of  the  country  in  the  grand 
division  ;  surroundings  ;  surface  ;  climate  ;  vegetation  ; 
animals ;  resources  ;  inhabitants  —  their  occupations  and 
social  condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other 
localities. — Map  of  the  country  to  be  drawn  as  the 
study  proceeds. 

The  time  given  to  the  study  of  a  country  to  depend 
upon  its  relative  importance. 

History. 

History  of  the  United  States  through  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Class  II. 

5£  hours  a  week. 

Geography,  24  hours.    |    History,  3  hours. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Study  of  Geography, 
continued. 

5.  Physical  and  political  geography  :  (I)  of  the  coun- 
tries in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa;  (2)  of  Australia, 
Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  (a)  General 
study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  grand  division, 
including  map-drawing,  (b)  Position  of  the  country  in  the 
grand  division;  surroundings;  surface;  climate;  vege- 
tation ;  animals  ;  resources  ;  inhabitants  —  their  occupa- 
tions and  social  condition ;  important  cities,  towns,  and 
other  localities.  —  Map  of  the  country  to  be  drawn  as  the 
study  proceeds. 

The  time  given  to  the  study  of  a  country  to  depend 
upon  its  relative  importance. 

History. 

History  of  the  United  States,  continued  and  completed. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Class  I. 


6  hours  a  week  the  first  half-year ;  3  hours  a  week  the 
second  half-year. 


History,  3  hours. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Study  op  Geography, 


6.  General  reviews,  with  more  attention  to  important 
subjects  ;  (a)  Astronomical  and  physical  phenomena.  [Eor 
topics,  see  Class  IV.,  1  and  3.]  (b)  General  comparison 
of  the  grand  divisions  as  to  physical  conditions,  and  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations,  (c)  Progressive  maps  of 
the  grand  divisions  (principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
productions,  cities,  as  the  review  proceeds)  —  outlines 
from  memory  not  required. 

History. 

1.  History  of  England,  from  A.D.  1600 :  Readings, 
conversations,  and  occasional  written  exercises. 

2.  Form  of  government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Massachusetts.  —  A  simple  outline. 


First  half-year. 
Geography,  3  hours. 


Second  half-year. 
History,  3  hours. 


CONTINUED  AND  COMPLETED. 
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DRA  WING. 


Class  VI. 

lh  hours  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Circle,  ellipse,  oval.  (J)  Objects  based  on 
these  forms,  drawn  in  two  dimensions. 

2.  (a)  Simple,  compound,  reversed,  and  subtile 
curves,  (b)  Objects  based  on  these  curves,  drawn  in 
two  dimensions. 

3.  (a)  Hexagon,  pentagon,    (b)  Abstract  curves. 

4.  (a)  Arrangements  of  lines  leading  to  design. 
(b)  Very  elementary  design. 

5.  Drawing  from  dictation  and  from  memory. 


Class  V. 

l£  hours  a  week. 

1.  Keview. 

2.  (a)  Simple  objects  in  two  dimensions.  (6)  Octa- 
gon ;  spiral. 

3.  Simple  historic  ornament. 

4.  Repetition,  alternation,  proportion. 

5.  Drawing  from  dictation,  from  memory,  and  from 
the  blackboard. 
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DRA  WING. 

Class  IV. 

Ik  hours  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Trefoil,  quatrefoil.  (£)  Historic  ornament, 
(c)  Interlaced  geometric  forms. 

2.  (a)  Axes  of  symmetry.  (J)  Units  of  design. 
(c)  Conventionalism  explained,  (d)  Elementary  design 
from  plant-forms,    (e)  Half-tinting. 

3.  (a)  Objects  based  on  an  oval,  drawn  in  two  dimen- 
sions.   (6)  The  circle  seen  obliquely. 

4.  (a)  The  cylinder,  cone,  and  vase  drawn  in  two 
dimensions.  (b)  The  cylinder,  cone,  and  vase  drawn  in 
three  dimensions. 

5.  Drawing  from  dictation,  from  memory,  and  from 
the  blackboard. 


Classes  III.,  II.,  I. 

lh  hours  a  week. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

1.  Constructive. 

2.  Representative. 

3.  Decorative. 

4.  Review. 
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MUSIC. 


Class  VI. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Exercises  and  songs  on  the  first  20  pages  in 
the  Second  Series  of  the  Music  Charts,  and  (b)  on  the 
first  33  pages  of  the  Second  Music  Reader. 

2.  Practice  in  writing  exercises,  continued. 


Class  V. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  The  Second  Series  of  Charts,  from  No.  21  to 
No.  40,  inclusive. 

2.  The  chromatic  scale,  both  in  singing  and  writing. 

3.  Rules  of  breathing. 

4.  Songs  at  the  option  of  teacher. 


Class  IV. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Practice  of  the  first  20  numbers  in  the  Third 
Series  of  Charts.  (b)  The  first  22  pages  of  the  Third 
Music  Reader. 

2.  Scale  and  staff  intervals. 

3.  Singing  in  different  keys  to  three  sharps  and  four 
flats. 
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MUSIC. 

Class  III. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  Reverse  Charts  of  the  Third  Series,  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

2.  (a)  Songs  in  various  keys.  (£)  Transposition 
from  one  key  to  another. 

3.  Vocal  culture,  continued. 


Classes  II.,  I. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  (a)  Solfeggios  from  page  50  to  page  78  of  the 
Fourth  Music  Reader,  (b)  Triad  exercises  from  page 
79  to  page  84.  —  Frequent  change  of  parts. 

2.  Songs  at  option,  but  with  exclusion  of  rote  songs. 

3.  The  writing  of  exercises  and  transposition  from 
one  key  to  another,  continued. 


Miscellaneous. 

Physical  Exercises,  50  minutes  a  week  (Regulations, 
Sect.  233). 

Sewing,  2  hours  a  week  for  girls  (Regulations,  Sect.  234). 
Opening  Exercises,  h,  hour  a  week. 
Recesses,  1  hour  40  minutes  a  week. 


The  time  unappropriated  in  the  course  of  study  for 
the  Grammar  Schools  is  to  be  used  for  such  branches, 
other  than  arithmetic,  as  the  principal  deems  most  ex- 
pedient. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4-1890. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  0  . 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Feb.  25,  1890. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules, 
present  their  annual  report. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  with  regard  to 
school  finances.  There  have  been  large  expenditures  for 
school  lots,  and  the  coming  year  will  require  large  expendi- 
tures tor  the  much-needed  new  school-houses.  The  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ask  for  $44,560  more,  than  was 
asked  for  last  year,  and  $54,560  more  than  was  granted  by 
the  City  Council  last  year.  These  estimates  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor, 
as  the  amount  needed  for  the  year  1890-91.  It  seems  to 
your  committee  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  propose  any 
general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  any  grade  of  instructors  at 
this  time.  The  subject  of  changing  the  salaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  instructors  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Board,  and  if  any  changes  should  be  thought 
desirable,  such  propositions  should  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  before  the  estimates  are  made  up  and  approved.  For 
these  reasons  your  committee  report  that  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors in  the  public  schools  be  continued  at  the  rates  now 
paid,  with  the  following  exceptions  ;  viz.,  that  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Girls'  High  School  be  fixed 
at  $1,620  per  annum,  that  the  salary  of  the  assistant  in 
chemistry  in  the  Girls'  High  School  be  fixed  at  $804  per 
annum,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  be  fixed  at  $2,508  per  annum. 
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The  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders. 

For  the  Committee, 

BENJAMIN  B>  WHITTEMORE, 

Chairman. 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public 
schools  be  for  the  ensuing  school  year  as  contained  in  the 
following  schedule  :  — 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master     ....       .              .       .       .       .       .  $3,780 

Sub-Master^  first  year,  $2,196;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum     .  2,496 

First  Assistant,  first  year,  $1,440;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  1,620 

Second    iC        first  year,  $1,140 ;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  1,380 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters    .              .       .       .       .       .       .       ...  $3,780 

Masters     .  ,  :   .       .       .     '  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,880 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,008;    annual  increase  (for  thirteen 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  fourteenth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  master       .   2,880 

Assistant  Principal    .       .    •  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,800 

l( First  Assistants  r  3  P.       .    •  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,620 

Assistants,  first  year,  $756 ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum    .       .  1,380 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum    .       .  $2,880 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum    .  2,280 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum  .  1,080 

Second     "        first  year,  $756  ;  annual  increase,  $12;  maximum  .  816 

Third       "        first  year,  $456;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .  744 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 

Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  increase,  $12  ;  maximum,  $816 

Fourth        "         first  year,  $456  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum,  744 

\  j    -„..  r.  [jT.fi      Qff-j     ±feti4  ■    '■.        ■  ,'■ 

KIJVDERGARTENS. 

Principals,  first  year j  $600;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum  .       .  $708 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432  ;  annual  increase,  $36  ;  maximum    .  ,     .  540 

'  irrhe  rank  of  First  Assistant  (High  Schools)  shall  he  abolished,  as  the  position  now 

recognized  shall  become  vacant  in  schools  where  first  assistants  are  now  employed.  [Rules, 
Sect.  95.]  '              '  ' 

There  are  at  present,  two  first  assistants  (High.Schools)  in  service. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Special  Instructors  of  Music     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  $2,640 

Director  of  Drawing  .       •  -     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  3,000 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls' High  School        .       .       .       .       .  1,620 

Assistant  in       "            "    •            "              .....  804 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High  School       .  960 

"      »       "            "     Girls'  Latin  School       ....  492 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Elementary  Method,  Normal 

School   1,080 

Director  of  French  and  German        .......  3,000 

Assistants   ...........  1,500 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  —  Principal   2,508 

First  Assistant   900 

Assistants,  first  year,  $700;  second  year  and  subsequently        .  800 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  School   1,200 

Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year,  $456;  annual  increase, 

$48;  maximum       .       ,   744 

Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  school,  except  for  books)      .....  400 

Instructor  Military  Drill   2,000 

Armorer     ............  800 


Teachers  of  sewing  :  — 


One  division 

$108 

Seven  divisions  . 

$540 

Two  divisions 

192 

Eight  divisions  . 

588 

Three  divisions  . 

276 

Nine  divisions 

636 

Four  divisions 

348 

Ten  divisions 

684 

Five  divisions 

420 

Eleven  divisions  . 

732 

Six  divisions 

492 

All  over  eleven  divisions 

744 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year,  $30;  second 
year,  $40;  third  year  and  subsequently  .       .  . 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)  . 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where  average 
attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening),  $5;  in 
schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  100 
(per  evening)  

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)  . 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)  . 

Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  Jj 
second  year,  $9;  third  year  and  subsequently 

Head-Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Primary  Schools  (per 
week)  


550  00 
4  00 


4  00 
2  50 
1  50 

10  00 
6  00 

5  00 


oo 
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2.  Ordered,  That  Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred 
pupils,  receive  $ 2§8 ;  Sub- Mastery,  elected  a^  Principals,  $216  ;  First  Assist- 
ants^ elected  as  Principals,  $72;  each,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the 

-tank.     ,  ,      .  '   .      H      »»      M  »»'     ul  Wtt&9*k 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  a  temporary  junior-master  be  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  day , of  actual  service.  ..  ■        . . 
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NOMINATIONS  FOR  REELECTION. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS.  * 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  0. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  11,  1890. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  considered  the  recom- 
mendations for  nominations  for  reelection  submitted  to  them 
by  the  committees  in  charge,  and  nominate  for  reelection 
the  following-named  instructors  to  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  the  term  ending  March  31, 
1891,  as  specified. 

In  several  districts  the  numbers  do  not  warrant  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  nominated.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
follow  the  practice  of  several  years  and  to  continue  these 
teachers  in  the  service,  for  the  following  reasons  :  a  want  of 
seating  capacity  ;  to  preserve  the  proper  classification  of  the 
schools  :  necessity  of  maintaining  classes  outside  the  regular 
school  buildings ;  necessity  of  establishing  classes  in  certain 
growing  sections  in  the  outlying  districts  which  are  remote 
from  other  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  extra  teachers  asked  for  in 
accordance  with  the  reasons  given  above  :  — 

One  additional  Grammar-School  teacher  in  the  Adams, 
Brimmer,  Charles  Sumner,  Dillaway,  Gibson,  Harris,  Hyde, 
Minot,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Pierce  Districts.  Two  additional 
Grammar-School  teachers  in  the  Bowdoin  District.  One  ad- 
ditional Primary-School  teacher  in  the  Bennett,  Bigelow, 
Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  Bunker  Hill,  Charles  Sumner,  Law- 
rence, Minot,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Norcross  Districts. 

The  allowance  of  extra  teachers  has  been  freely  permitted, 
and  the  requests  for  extra  teachers  have  increased  within  the 
past  two  years  to  such  an  extent  that  your  committee  feel 
compelled  to  call  special  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to 
recommend  that  the  attention  of  Division  Committees  be 
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specially  called  to  the  necessit}'  of  some  action  which  will 
prevent,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  employment  and  con- 
tinuance of  extra  teachers.  In  the  cases  above  cited,  the 
extra  teachers  have  been  allowed  for  many  years  for  the 
reasons  stated. 

The  attention  of  this  committee  is  particularly  called  this 
year  to  exceptional  cases  occurring  for  the  first  time.  The 
reasons  presented  are  varied,  and  appear  to  your  committee 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  teachers  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  at  least,  in  order  that  the  classification  and  or- 
ganization of  the  schools  may  not  be  interfered  with  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Your  committee,  therefore,  include  them 
in  this  report,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  committees 
in  charge  secure  such  reclassification  of  the  schools  as  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  these  extra 
teachers  beyond  the  close  of  the  present  school-year.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  extra  teachers  who  can  be  spared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  shall  not  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,  but  be  transferred  to  other  districts  where 
teachers  are  needed,  and  that  no  new  teachers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed until  these  extra  teachers  are  so  transferred. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  extra  teachers  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  :  — 

One  additional  Grammar-School  teacher  in  the  Comins, 
Dearborn,  Dudley,  and  Harvard  Districts.  Four  additional 
teachers  in  the  Martin  District.  One  additional  Primary  - 
School  teacher  in  the  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dudley,  Mather, 
Prescott,  and  Winthrop  Districts.  Two  additional  Primary- 
School  teachers  in  the  Martin  District. 

Section  85  of  the  Rules  provides  that :  — 

The  Regulations  which  fix  the  rank  of  teachers  any  school  is  entitled 
to  shall  not  be  held  to  require  the  reduction  in  rank  of  any  regularly 
confirmed  teacher  who  has  been  nominated  for  reelection,  to  serve  in 
the  same  school  in  which  he  is  already  serving,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided.    Immediately  after  the  annual  election,  a  list  of  teachers  in 
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service  with  ranks  higher  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
would  allow  by  the  Regulations  strictly  applied,  if  there  be  any  such, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  committees  in  charge.  When  vacancies  occur  in 
such  ranks,  the  committees  in  charge  shall  consider  the  transfer  of  these 
teachers  before  the  vacancies  are  rilled  in  any  other  way.  A  teacher 
declining  to  be  so  transferred  may  thereupon  be  reduced  in  rank,  as 
required  by  the  Regulations. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Regulations,  as  above  quoted, 
the  following-named  teachers  have  been  nominated  with 
ranks  higher  than  the  Regulations  strictly  applied  would 
allow  :  — 

Bowdoin  District.  —  One  first  assistant. 

Comins  District.  —  One  first  assistant. 

Dillaway  District.  —  One  second  assistant. 

Quincy  District.  —  One  sub-master. 

Winthrop  District.  —  One  second  assistant. 

The  Regulations  provide  that  there  shall  be  not  more  than 
one  ungraded  class  in  a  district.  There  are  three  districts  — 
Eliot,  Hancock,  and  Lawrence  —  in  which  the  character  of  the 
pupils  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  require  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  ungraded  class.  The  Board,  by 
special  vote,  has  allowed  that  four  ungraded  classes  may  be 
maintained  in  the  Eliot  District,  two  in  the  Hancock  District, 
and  two  in  the  Lawrence  District,  which  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
order,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

For  the  Committee, 

SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  extra  teachers  be  allowed  in  those  districts 
where,  from  want  of  seating  capacity,  or  to  preserve  the 
present  classification,  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committees  in  charge,  have  included 
them  in  this  report. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   185 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   183 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

V.  Colonna  Murray,  Second  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Dora  Williams,  Second  Assistant. 

On  Probation. 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  Sub- Master. 

RICE  TRAINING   SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   605 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   561 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   420 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE   PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


First  Assistant. 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow. 


Second  Assistants. 


Ella  T.  Gould, 
Dora  Brown, 
Harriet  H.  Norcross, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Second  Assistant.  Third  Assistant. 

Miriam  W.  Dike.  !  Lizzie  M.  Burnham. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BOYS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   489 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  —  474 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Junior  Master. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Junior  Masters. 

Isaac  B.  Burgess,  I  George  E.  Howes. 

Francis  De  M.  Dunn,  | 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   198 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   192 

Entitled  to  1  master  and  6  assistants. 
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To   SERVE   DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Assistants. 

Mary  C.  C.  Goddard,  |  Alice  H.  Luce. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Master 
Lyman  R.  Williston. 


Assistant. 
Mary  J.  Foley. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   789 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year    787 

Entitled  to  22  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  op  the  School  Committee. 


Frank  O.  Carpenter, 
George  W.  Evans, 
Melvin  J.  Hill, 


Junior  Masters. 

William  B.  Snow, 
James  E.  Thomas. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Junior  Masters. 
Charles  P.  Lebon,  I  Albert  P.  Walker. 

Harry  C.  Shaw, 

On  Probation. 
Junior  Masters. 
Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  |  James  Mahoney. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year.  .    799 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   751 

Entitled  to  23  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Assistants. 

Mary  B.  King,  |   Parnell  S.  Murray. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Master 
Samuel  Thurber. 


Assistants. 
M.  Medora  Adams, 
Zephirine  N.  Brown, 
Isabel  P.  George, 
Emma  W.  Kaan. 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   334 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   296 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891 


Junior  Master 
Nathaniel  S.  French. 


Assistants. 
Nellie  A.  Bragg, 
Persis  P.  Drake, 
Edith  A.  Parkhurst. 


On  Probation. 
Susie  C.  Lougee,  Assistant. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   223 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   219 

Entitled  to  t>  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Elizabeth  M.  Ritter,  Assistant. 


On  Probation. 


Junior  Master 
Albert  S.  Perkins. 


Assistants. 
Edith  S.  Gushing, 
Mary  A.  H.  Fuller. 


CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   191 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   170 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Edward  F.  Holden,  Junior  Master. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   9G 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year     93 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
On  Probation. 
Emily  L.  Clark,  Assistant. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   .  74 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   71 

Entitled  to  2  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Ida  M.  Curtis,  Assistant. 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   134 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year    123 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Josiah  P.  Ryder,  Assistant. 

On  Probation 
Abby  C.  Howes,  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  TEACHER,  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Modern  Languages,  Assistant  Instructor. 

TO   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Henri  Morand. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


ADAMS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     558 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  .  . . ,   536 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  ,    389 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Third  Assistant. 
Jennie  A.  Mayer. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  A.  Palmer, 
Nellie  B.  Tucker, 
Emma  M.  Weston. 


For  Term  ending  Makch  31,  1891. 
On  Probation. 
Clara  Robbins,  Second  Assistant. 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.  .  .  ,   640 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     603 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  ,  356 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistant. 
Kate  L.  Niland. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Nellie  F.  Holt. 


EMERSON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   748 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   738 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  .  ....    520 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Fannie  O.  Bartlett, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan. 

First  Assistant. 
Bernice  A.  DeMerritt, 

Second  Assistant. 
Annie  S.  Hayward. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Caroline  E.  Nutter. 


On  Probation. 


Third  Assistant. 
Emma  J.  Irving. 


LYMAN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar- School    680 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   663 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  418 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Nellie  M.  Porter. 


Third  Assistant. 
Mabel  F.  Wilkins. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Lena  E.  Synette. 


On  Probation. 
Horatio  D.  Newton,  Sub- Master. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   751 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   731 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   598 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 

Third  Assistants. 
Annie  F.  McMahon,  |  Ruth  C.  Mills. 

On  Probation. 
Kate  T.  Brooks,  Fourth  Assistant. 
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FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   640 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     603 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   503 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Martha  Yeaton,  Fourth  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
James  E.  Hayes,  Sub- Master. 

On  Probation. 
First  Assistant.  Fourth  Assistant. 

James  W.  Webster.  |  Ellen  L.  Kelley. 

HARVARD  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   665 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   644 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   653 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Mary  A.  Lovering,  First  Assistant. 
For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  W.  Allen, 
Mary  E.  Kelly, 
Olive  J.  Sawyer. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Lana  J.  Wood, 
Sarah  J.  Worcester. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  G.  Desmond,  |  Agnes  A.  Herlihy. 

PRESCOTT  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    554 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   544 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   ....  456 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Fourth  Assistants. 


Elizabeth  J.  Doherty, 
Ruphine  A.  Morris, 


Lizzie  Simpson. 
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On  Probation. 
Sub-Master.  Third  Assistant. 

William  H.  Furber.  |  Minnie  E.  Ward. 

WARREN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   .  ......  720 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    710 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   390 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Alice  M.  Raymond, 
Katharine  A.  Sweeney. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Fannie  L.  Osgood. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


BOWDOIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  366 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   351 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   386 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Mary  E.  Abercrombie, 
Mary  E.  O'Leary, 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891 
Fourth  Assistants. 

Harriet  L.  Smith 


Second  Assistant. 
S.  Frances  Perry. 

Third  Assistant. 
Martha  T.  O'Hea. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Julia  L.  G.  Morse. 


ELIOT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School ....... 

Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  4  special. 


1,042 
1,006 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


467 
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TO  SERVE  DURING   THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistants.  Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

Mary  V.  Cunningham,  Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio. 

Margaret  E.  Dacey. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Masters. 
Walter  A.  Robinson, 
John  J.  Sheehan. 

Third  Assistants. 
Rose  A.  Carrigan, 


Agnes  C.  Moore, 
Genevieve  C.  Roach. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
M.  Elizabeth  McGinley. 


On  Probation. 
Svlvia  A.  Richards,  Fourth  Assistant. 


HANCOCK  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.  .  . . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. .  .  . 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  special 


601 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   947 

Entitled  to  17  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Julia  E.  Collins.  |  Lucy  A.  G.  McGilvray. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 

Katharine  E.  Gillespie, 
Margaret  A.  Nichols, 
Margaret  A.  M.  O'Dowd. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Florence  E.  Phillips. 


Matilda  F.  Bibbey. 


On  Probation. 
Fourth  Assistants. 

|  Henrietta  Thompson. 


PHILLIPS  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    825 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   795 

Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   380 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
George  Perkins,  Sub- Master. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
On  Probation. 

Third  Assistants.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Annie  P.  Elwell. 


Katharine  A.  Burns, 
Julia  F.  Holland. 


WELLS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.  .  . . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. .  . . 

Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools. 

Entitled  to  16  teachers. 


534 
508 


921 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Lillian  W.  Prescott,  Fourth  Assistant. 


On  Probation. 
Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Sarah  G.  Fogarty. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Louise  W.  Betts. 


I  Mabel  A.  English, 
Leila  L.  Rand. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BRIMMER  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  663 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  630 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools    453 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 


Sub-Master. 
T.  Henry  Wason. 

First  Assistant. 
Rebecca  L.  Duncan. 


Elh 


Second  Assistant. 
L.  Burbank. 


Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Adams, 
Helen  L.  Bodge, 
Mary  A.  Carney, 


Josephine  Garland, 
Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty, 
Sarah  J.  March, 
Elizabeth  A.  Noonan. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Emily  B.  Burrill, 
Emma  F.  Burrill, 
Mary  E.  Collins, 
Nellie  T.  Higgins, 
Mary  E.  Tiernay, 
Mary  E.  Whitney. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub-dlaster. 
Gustavus  F.  Guild. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  E.  Foster, 
Lilla  H.  Shaw. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Edith  L.  Stratton. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  G.  Cahill, 
Alice  Patten. 


PRINCE  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     530 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.    508 

Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL •  COMMITTEE. 

Mary  Wilson,  First  Assistant. 


203 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub -Master. 


Seth  Sears. 


Third  Assistant. 
Clara  E.  Fairbanks. 


Katherine  L.  Campbell, 


Fourth  Assistants. 

E.  Isabelle  Bense, 
Minnie  R.  Leavitt. 


On  Probation. 
Fourth  Assistants. 

|  Laura  K.  Hay  ward. 


QUINCY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   581 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  550 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special.  * 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   732 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 


TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF   THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Kate  A.  Kiggen,  Fourth  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Angie  C.  Damon,  Third  Assistant. 

On  Probation. 
Margaret  E.  Carey,  Third  Assistant. 

WINTHROP  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 


908 
871 

289 
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TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistants.  Louise  K.  Hopkinson, 

Emma  A.  Gordon,  Caroline  Merrill. 

Mary  G.  Harkins, 

Helen  L.  Hilton,  Fourth  Assistant. 

Maria  J.  Coburn. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Mary  A.  Reardon,  Fourth  Assistant. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


D WIGHT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   694 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   681 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   536 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


T()   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Cora  F.  Plummer,  |  Delia  L.  Viles. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
Henry  C.  Parker. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  C.  Fales, 
Alice  P.  Lord. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Agnes  J.  Cushman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Jennie  I.  Kendall, 
Eva  L.  Munroe, 
Mary  E.  O'Brien. 


Third  Assistant. 
Clara  P.  Wardwell. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Sara  Mock. 


EVERETT  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


741 

676 


536 


For  Term  ending  March 
Third  Assistant. 
Mary  H.  Gibbons. 


31,  1891. 
Fourth  Assistants. 
Marguerite  J.  Flynn, 
Nellie  G.  McElwain. 
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On  Probation. 
Margaret  H.  Manning,  Fourth  Assistant. 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   741 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     724 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   649 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistant. 
Sarah  N.  Macomber. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Etta  M.  Smith. 


On  Probation. 
Third  Assistants. 
Minnie  B.  Lincoln,  |  Helen  A.  Woods. 

HYDE  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   649 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   598 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   492 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Second  Assistant. 
Ester  Fletcher. 


Third  Assistants. 
Helen  Perry, 
Isabel  G.  Winslow. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Ettie  L.  Deuel, 
Etta  Yerdon. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Carrie  M.  Bayley, 
Abby  M.  Thompson. 


On  Probation. 
Sarah  R.  Wentworth,  Third  Assistant. 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   632 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   590 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   478 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Sub-  Master. 
John  R.  Morse. 

Third  Assistants. 
Adella  L.  Baldwin, 


Mary  E.  T.  Healy. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Oria  J.  Perry. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Louisa  Ayer, 
Nellie  F.  Brazer, 
Mary  B.  Chaloner, 


Gertrude  Halladay, 
Mary  F.  Roome. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Kose  E.  Conaty. 


On  Probation. 
E.  Emmons  Grover,  Sub-Master. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   795 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    769 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools     680 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistants. 
Angeline  S.  Morse,  |  Sabina  G.  Sweeney. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistant. 
Cara  W.  Hanscom. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Ida  M.  Condon, 
Annie  S.  McKissick. 


GASTON  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   676 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   648 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  , ..  517 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Mary  E.  Dee,  Fourth  Assistant. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Second  Assistant. 
Carrie  M.  Kingman. 

Third  Assistant. 
Margaret  Cunningham. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Florence  K.  Manson. 


M.  Isabel  Harrington, 


On  Probation. 
Fourth  Assistants. 

|  Isabella  J.  Murray. 
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JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   798 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   767 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Priaiary  Schools   592 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistants. 
Agnes  M.  Cochran,  |  May  J.  Cunningham. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistant. 
Bessie  H.  Chapin. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Grace  L.  Tucker, 
Caroline  M.  Walsh. 


On  Probation. 
Sub- Master.  Third  Assistant. 

Edgar  L.  Raub.  I  Alice  T.  Cornish. 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   v.  913 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     868 

Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  2  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   923 

Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURINTG  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Third  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  McMann. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Margaret  M.  Burns. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
George  S.  Houghton. 

Third  Assistant. 
Margarette  A.  Moody. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Annie  L.  Treanor. 


LINCOLN  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   573 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   568 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   317 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Nellie  S.  Henry,  Third  Assistant. 
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On  Probation. 


First  Assistant. 
Martha  F.  Wright. 

Second  Assistant. 
Sarah  A.  Curran. 


Third  Assistants. 
Mary  Currie, 
S.  Josephine  Lavery. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Sadie  G.  Christie. 


NORCROSS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   745 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   694 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   655 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistants. 
Caroline  Bernhard.  |  Julia  S.  Dolan. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Helen  E.  Hobbs,  Third  Assistant. 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   733 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    707 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools    318 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Isabel  L.  Marlowe,  Third  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Fourth  Assistants. 
Lottie  B.  Lucas.  |  Catherine  E.  McDonald. 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   425 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   420 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   448 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

For  term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Anastasia  G.  Hyde, 
L.  Idalia  Provan. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
S.  Louella  Sweeney. 
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On  Probation. 


Second  Assistant. 
Sarah  M.  Tripp. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Bertha  Pierce, 
Lura  M.  Power. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


COMINS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    554 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   514 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   283 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Alice  A.  Sanborn,  Third  Assistant. 


Third  Assistants. 
Martha  A.  Cummings, 
Ervinia  Thompson. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Marcella  M.  Ryan. 


DEARBORN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   658 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   647 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   653 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistant.  Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 


Abby  W.  Sullivan. 


Mary  F.  Neale. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891 


Sub- Master. 
Alanson  H.  Mayers. 

Third  Assistant. 
Bell  J.  Dunham. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Ada  L.  McKean, 
Emma  L.  Merrill, 
Alice  W.  Peaslee. 


On  Probation. 
Alice  W.  Emerson,  Third  Assistant. 
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DILLAWAY  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   593 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   ...  .  579 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   379 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Abby  M.  Clark,  Second  Assistant. 
For  Term  ending  March  31.  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  M.  Blackburn, 
Cordelia  G.  Torrey. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Agnes  A.  Watson. 


DUDLEY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   704 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     686 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   676 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Margaret  T.  Dooley, 
Ida  S.  Hammerle, 
Amanda  E.  Henderson, 
M.  Alice  Kimball. 


First  Assistant. 
Mary  McSkimmon. 

Third  Assistant. 
Frances  Zirngiebel. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  A.  Brennan, 
Lucy  G.  M.  Card. 


On  Probation. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Edith  Hovey. 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools.  . 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


324 
316 

232 


Maria  F 
Annie  G.  D.  Ellis, 


For  term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Third  Assistants.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Bray. 


Amoritta  E.  Esilman. 


HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   744 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   691 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   632 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
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To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistant.  i    Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

Esther  M.  Meserve.  Elizabeth  R.  Wallis. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
Abram  T.  Smith. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ellen  F.  A.  Hagerty, 


Katharine  J.  Keefe. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Mary  W.  Currier. 


LEWIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   628 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   602 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools . 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


579 


To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 


First  Assistant. 
Alice  O'Neil. 

Third  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Very. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Helen  Crombie, 
Isabel  Thacher. 


For  Term  Ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
Henry  B.  Hall. 

Third  Assistants. 
Kate  M.  Groll, 
Mary  E.  Howard. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Fannie  E.  Merriara, 
Caroline  F.  Seaver, 
Alice  M.  Sibley. 


Second  Assista?it. 
Ellen  M.  Murphy. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Blanche  L.  Ormsby. 


LOWELL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  763 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   745 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   781 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 


Second  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Morse. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  T.  Gray, 
Ellen  C.  McDermott. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Lena  A.  Aechtler, 
Bessie  L.  Barnes, 
Ellen  M.  Farrell, 
Helen  C.  Laughlin, 
Anna  G.  Wells. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Anna  J.  Bradley. 
Marguerite  G.  Brett, 
Lizzie  F.  Fickett, 
Ella  F.  Howland, 
Clara  I.  Stevens. 


On  Probation. 
Sub- Master.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Edward  P.  Sherburne.  |  Lillian  S.  Hilton. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  411 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  ... .  397 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   187 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Eleanor  F.  Lang,  Fourth  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Third  Assistants. 
Anna  F.  Bayley,  |  Elinor  F.  Buckley. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


AGASSIZ  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School      393 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   369 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   230 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Third  Assistant.  \  Fourth  Assistant. 


Nellie  J.  Kiggen.  |  Emma  M.  Smith. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
On  Probation. 


Sub-Master. 
Arthur  Stanley. 


Third  Assistants. 
Mary  I.  Adams, 
Carrie  F.  Parker. 
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ALLSTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School     678 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   670 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   499 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


First  Assistant. 
Marion  Keith. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ella  L.  Bird, 


Josephine  Rice. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Emma  F.  Martin. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
Alexander  Pearson. 

Third  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  C.  Muldoon. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Ella  L.  Chittenden, 
Gertrude  R.  Clark. 


First  Assistant. 
Alice  A.  Swett. 

Second  Assistant. 
Annie  E.  Bancroft. 


On  Probation. 

Third  Assistant. 
Ida  F.  Taylor. 


BENNETT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   547 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   530 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   .  334 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Lillian  M.  Towne,  Second  Assistant. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Sub- Master. 
Edwin  F.  Kimball. 

Third  Assistant. 
Sarah  M.  Taylor. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Leslie  D.  Hooper. 


Third  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Winn. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
I  Annie  M.  Stickney. 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girrs.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.  .. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. . . 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


..  536 
..  515 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Third  Assistants.  Fourth  Assistants. 


457 


Alice  M.  Barton, 
Celia  B.  Hallstrom, 
Harriet  E.  Tower, 
Mabel  L.  Warner. 


First  Assistant. 
Maud  G.  Leadbetter. 

Third  Assistant. 
Josephine  A.  K.  Slay  ton. 


Grace  J.  Freeman, 
Mary  E.  Roome. 


On  Probation. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Mabel  E.  Adams, 
Martha  W.  Hanley, 
Mary  N.  Sherburne. 


HILLSIDE  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   379 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   374 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools, 
Entitled  to  5  teachers. 


276 


For  Term  ending  March 
Third  Assistants. 
Emma  L.  McDonald, 
Alice  M.  Robinson, 
Elizabeth  L.  Stodder. 


31,  1891. 
Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  McDonald, 
Mary  A.  Riordan. 


MOUNT  VERNON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   224 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   206 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   160 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Third  Assistants. 
Jennie  M.  Jackson,  |  Frances  R.  Newcomb. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Mary  C.  Richards,  Fourth  Assistant. 
On  Probation. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  Butler, 


Anna  R.  French, 
Mary  C.  Moller. 
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NINTH  DIVISION. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   566 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   556 

Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   423 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Lucy  G.  Flusk,  I  Mary  H.  Reid. 

Anna  E.  Lanning, 

On  Probation. 
Fannie  Frizzell,  Fourth  Assistant. 

GIBSON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  380 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   371 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   282 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Fidelia  A.  Adams,  Second  Assistant. 
For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Benjamin  F.  Brown. 
Mary  A.  Merritt. 


Third  Assistants. 
Jessie  C.  Fraser, 


Annie  H.  Pitts. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Florence  M.  DeMerritt. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Annie  C.  McFarland, 
Kate  L.  Pierce. 


HARRIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Oirls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   314 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   307 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   290 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Third  Assistant.  I  Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

Annie  B.  Drowne.  I  Mary  Waterman. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
M.  Ella  Tuttle, 
Cora  I.  Young. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Bertha  F.  Cudworth. 


MATHER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   542 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   534 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools     441 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ada  K.  Richards. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Ina  F.  Cook, 
Elizabeth  C.  White. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Second  Assistant. 
Kate  A.  Howe. 


Third  Assistants. 
Elenora  R.  Clare, 
Mary  E.  Nichols. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Bradley, 
Mary  M.  Clapp. 


On  Probation. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Lena  LeV.  Dutton. 


MINOT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   320 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  312 

Entitled  to  5  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   226 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 

To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Annie  H.  Gardner,  Third  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
E.  Gertrude  Cushing,  Third  Assistant. 

On  Probation. 


First  Assistant. 
Gertrude  P.  Davis. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Edna  A.  Hill. 


PIERCE  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   265 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   258 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools.   149 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 
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For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistants. 
Lucina  Dunbar, 
Lizzie  C.  Estey, 
Helen  A.  Woods. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Elinor  F.  Decatur. 


On  Probation. 


Second  Assistant. 
George  R.  Keene. 

Third  Assistant. 
Sarah  L.  Park. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Louise  L.  Carr, 
Agnes  B.  Hudson. 


STOUGHTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   424 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   420 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   256 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Minnie  E.  Gaskins,  Third  Assistant. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Sub-Master.  Third  Assistants. 

Charles  C.  Haines.  Clara  A.  Brown, 

Cornelia  M.  Collamore. 


Second  Assistant. 
Annie  A.  Webster. 

Third  Assistant. 
Annie  S.  Coffey. 


On  Probation. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
H.  Adelaide  Sullivan. 


TILESTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  2  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  School 
Entitled  to  2  teachers. 


116 
113 


87 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 


Third  Assistant. 
Ida  T.  Weeks. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  K.  Shea. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
First  Division. 

Noble  School,  Princeton  street. — Lelia  A.  Flagg,  Principal;  Flora  S. 
McLean,  Assistant. 

Webb  School,  Porter  street. — Clara  L.  Hunting,  Principal;  Lucy  Rum- 
mer, Assistant. 

Second  Division. 

Common-street  School.  —  Sallie  Bush,  Principal;  Frances  Williamson, 
Assistant. 

Third  Division. 

Baldwin  School,  Chardon  court.  —  Ida  A.  Noyes,  Principal ;  Caroline  D. 
Aborn,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Cushman  School,  Par menter  street.  — Anne  L.  Page,  Principal ;  E.  Louise 
Richards,  Assistant. 

39  North  Bennet  street.  — Mary  C.  Peabody,  Principal ;  Mary  G.  Murray, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.)    Isabel  G.  Dame,  Assistant. 

64  North  Margin  street.  —  Anna  Spooner,  Principal;  Marian  T.  Morse, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Sharp  School,  Anderson  street.  —  Serena  J.  Frye,  Principal ;  Sarah  E. 
Kilmer,  Assistant.     (On  Probation.) 

Winchell  School,  Blossom  street.  —  Ellen  Gray,  Principal;  M.  Elizabeth 
Watson,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Fourth  Division. 

Barnard  Memorial,  Warrenton  street.  —  Lucy  H.  Symonds,  Principal. 

Hudson-street  School. — Emily  B.  Stodder,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Mabel  B.  Sawin,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Starr  King  School,  Tennyson  street. — Mary  T.  Smith,  Principal;  Ade- 
laide B.  Camp,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Fifth  Division. 

Appleton-street  School. —  Mabel  Hooper,  Principal;  Ada  C.Williamson, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Rutland-street  School.  — Emma  L.  Alter,  Principal ;  Eleanor  P.  Gay,  As- 
sistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Sixth  Division. 

Howe  School,  Fifth  street. — Emilie  F.  Bethmann,  Principal;  Frieda  M. 
Bethmann,  Assistant. 

Seventh  Division. 

Cottage-place  School.  —  Anna  E.  Marble,  Principal ;  Annie  S.  Burpee,  As- 
sistant.   (On  Probation.) 

Francis-street  School. — Angie  B.  Towne,  Assistant. 

Quincy-street  School. — Etta  D.  Morse,  Ellen  L.  Sampson,  Assistants. 

147  Buggies  street.  —  Caroline  E.  Josselyn,  Principal;  Aljce  Howe, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Wal pole-street  School.  —  Caroline  E.  Carr,  Principal;  Ada  L.  Peabody, 
Assistant. 

Yeoman-street  School.  —  Mary  T.  Hale,  Principal ;  Daisy  G.  Dame,  Assist- 
ant. 
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Eighth  Division. 
Union-street  School.  — C.  Mabel  Rust,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Ninth  Division. 
Field's  Corner  School.  —  Grace  H.  Mather,  Assistant. 

Neponset  School.  — Jennie  B.  Brown,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Mary 
B.  Morse,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Kate  F.  Hobart,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 

School  of  Carpentry. 
George  Smith,  Instructor. 

Schools  of  Cooker'y. 

Instructors.  —  Hattie  I.  Davis,  Caroline  J.  Duff,  Annabel  G.  E.  Hope,  Al- 
thea  W.  Somes,  Kate  C.  Winship.    (On  Probation.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS  IN  MUSIC. 
For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
James  M.  McLaughlin,  Leonard  B.  Marshall. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  SEWING. 

For  Term  ending  March  31,  1891. 
Catherine  L.  Bigelow,  Sarah  J.  Bray,  Annie  E.  Brazer,  Harriet  E.  Browne, 
Helen  L.  Burton,  Catherine  J.  Cadogan,  Eliza  M.  Cleary,  Susan  M.  Cousens, 
Isabella  Cumming,  Kate  A.  Doherty,  Olive  C.  Hapgood,  Mary  E.  Jacobs, 
Margaret  A.  Kelley,  Lizzie  S.  Kenna,  Delia  Mansfield,  Mary  J.  McEntyre, 
Catherine  C.  Nelson,  Sarah  H.  Norman,  Mary  E.  Patterson,  Elizabeth  A. 
Power,  M.  Elizabeth  Robbins,  Martha  A.  Sargent,  Julia  A.  Skilton,  Sarah 
A.  Stall,  Frances  E.  Stevens,  Lizzie  A.  Thomas,  Emma  A.  Waterhouse,  Mary 
A.  Willis,  Ellen  M.  Wills. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6-1890. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
LIST  OF  AUTHORIZED 

TEXT  MD  REFERENCE  BOOKS, 

AND 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING-BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1889-90. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 

1890. 


In  School  Committee,  Feb.  25,  1890. 


Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  text-books,  reference- 
books,  and  supplementary  reading-books  for  1889-90  be 
printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL*. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Primer  and  Advanced  First 
Reader.    Munroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Second  Class  —  Franklin  Second  Reader.  Franklin 
Advanced  Second  Reader.    First  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. — Franklin  Third  Reader.  *New  Franklin 
Third  Reader.    First  Music  Reader. 

Upper  Classes. — 2  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic.  First 
Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Child's  Book  of  Language,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  [By  J.  H. 
Stickney.] 

All  the  Classes. — American  Text-books  of  Art  Educa- 
tion. First  Primary  Music  Chait.  Prang's  Natural  History 
Series,  one  set  for  each  building. 

Magnus  &  Jeffries's  Color  Chart ;  "  Color  Blindness,"  by 
Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries. — One  copy  of  the  Chart  and  one  copy 
of  the  book  for  use  in  each  Primary-School  building. 

Normal  Music  Course  in  the  Rice  Training  School  and  in 
the  schools  of  the  third  and  sixth  divisions.  National  Music 
Course  (revised  edition)  in  the  schools  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sixth  Class.  — Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader.  3  War- 
ren's Primary  Geography.  Intermediate  Music  Reader. 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  4  Greenleaf's  Manual  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 


1  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

2  Each  Primary-School  building  occupied  by  a  first  or  second  clas.s  to  be  supplied 
with  one  set  of  the  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic ;  the  number  in  a  set  to  be  sixty,  or, 
if  less  be  needed,  less  than  sixty  ;  the  Committee  on  Supplies  are  authorized  to  supply 
additional  copies  of  the  book  at  their  discretion,  if  needed. 

3  Swinton's  Introductory  Geography  allowed  in  Charlcstown  Schools. 

4  To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883 ;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar  School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
classes,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 
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Fifth  Class.  —  Franklin  Intermediate  Header.  lNe\v 
Franklin  Fourth  Reader.    Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

2  Greenleafs  Manual  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  3  Warren's 
Primary  Geography.  Intermediate  Music  Reader.  Wor- 
cester's Spelling- Book. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Franklin  Fourth  Reader.  1  New  Franklin 
Fourth  Reader.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  2  Greenleafs  Manual  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.  3  Warren's  Common-School  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader.  Worcester's  Spelling- Book. 
5Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  1  New  Franklin 
Fifth  Reader.  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  2  Greenleafs 
Manual  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  3  Warren's  Common-School 
Geography.  Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons.  Worces- 
ter's Comprehensive  Dictionary.  Higginson's  History  of 
the  United  States  4  Fourth  Music  Reader.  [Revised  edi- 
tion.]   5  Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 

Second  Class.  —  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  JNew  Franklin 
Fifth  Reader.  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  3  Warren's 
Common-School  Geography.  Tweed's  Grammar  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  4  Fourth  Music 
Reader.  [Revised  edition.]  Smith's  Elementary  Physio- 
logy and  Hygiene. 

First  Class. — Franklin  Sixth  Reader.  Franklin  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic.    Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single  Entry. 

3  Warren's  Common- School  Geography.  Tweed's  Grammar 
for  Common  Schools.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary. Stone's  History  of  England.  Cooley's  Elements 
of  Philosophy.    4 Fourth  Music  Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  —  First  Lessons  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  Language.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

All  Classes.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 


1  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

2  To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883  ;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar-School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
classes,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 

3  The  revised  edition  to  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
to  schools  where  this  book  is  used.  Swinton's  Grammar-School  Geography  allowed 
in  Chailestown  Schools. 

*  The  revised  edition  to  be  supplied  as  new  books  are  needed. 

r  One  set  of  not  more  than  sixty  copies,  or,  if  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  to  be  necessary,  more  than  one  set,  be  placed  in  each  Grammar  School,  for 
use  as  collateral  reading  in  tho  third  and  fourth  classes. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
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Writing-Books:  Duntonian  Series ;  Payson,  Dunton,  and 
Scribner's ;  Harper's  Copy-Books  ;  Appleton's  Writing- 
Books.  Child's  Book  of  Language  ;  and  Letters  and  Les- 
sons in  Language,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  [By  J.  H.  Stiekney.] 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  "  Trades,"  one  set  for 
each  building. 

Normal  Music  Course  in  the  Rice  Training  School  and  the 
schools  of  the  third  and  sixth  divisions.  National  Music 
Course  (revised  edition)  in  the  schools  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

English. — Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly.  Hill's  or 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric.  Meiklejohn's  English  Language.  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the 
Spectator,  with  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison.  Irving's 
Sketch-Book.  Trevelyan's  Selections  from  Macaulay.  Hales's 
Longer  English  Poems.  Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's 
Selections.  Selection  from  Chaucer.  Selections  from  Mil- 
ton. [Clarendon  Press  Edition.  Vol.  I.]  Worcester's 
Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Latin.  —  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  [Rox- 
bury, W.  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.]  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar.  [English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  Charlestown, 
and  East  Boston  High  Schools.]  Harkness's  Complete 
Course  in  Latin  for  the  first  year.  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Primer.  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginners'  Latin  Book.  [Rox- 
bury, West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.]  Hark- 
ness's Oesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos.  Chase's,  Frieze's, 
or  Greenough's  Virgil,  or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Text-Books.  Greenough's  or  Harkness's  Cicero. 
Chase's  or  Lincoln's  Horace,  or  any  edition  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Text- Books. 

History. — Anderson's  New  General  History.  Martin's 
Civil  Government. 

Mythology.  —  Berens's  Hand-book  of  Mythology. 

Mathematics.  —  Meservey's  Book-keeping.  Bradbury  & 
Emery's  Academic  Algebra.  2  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exer- 
cises in  Algebra.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry,  or  Chau- 


!To  be  dropped  from  list  of  authorized  text-books,  July  1,  1890. 
2  This  book  is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not  in  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now  in 
use,  but  is  intended  merely  to  furnish  additional  problems  in  algebra. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


venet'a  Geonietiy,  or  Wells's  Geometry.  Greenleaf  s  Trig- 
onometry.   1  Metric  Apparatus. 

Physics.  —  CooJey's  New  Text-book  of  Physics.  Avery's 
Physics,  or  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science. 

Astronomy.    Sharpless  &  Phillips's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry.  Williams's  Chemistry.  Williams's  Laboratory 
Manual.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
edited  by  Nichols.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  Tables  for  the 
Determination  of  Common  Minerals.  [Girls'  High  School.] 
White's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Theory. 

Botany.  —  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoology  and  Packard's  Zoolog3r. 

Physiology  —  Hutchinson's  Physiology.  Blaisdell's  Our 
Bodies  and  How  we  Live. 

Drawing.  — American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music. — Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Header.  [Girls'  High 
School.] 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Latin.  —  W bite's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Harkness's Grammar. 
Harkness's  Reader.  Harkness's  Complete  Course  in  Latin 
for  the  first  year.  Harkness's  Prose  Composition,  or  Allen's 
Latin  Composition.  Harkness's  Caesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius 
Nepos.  Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallust.  Lincoln's  Ovid. 
Greenough's  Ovid.  Greenough's  Virgil.  Greenough's  or 
Harkness's  Orations  of  Cicero.  Smith's  Principia  Latina, 
Part  II. 

Greek. — Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Good- 
win's Grammar.  White's  Lessons.  Jones's  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Goodwin's  Reader.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
Boise's  Homer's  J  Had.    Beaumlein's  Edition  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

English. — Soule'a  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation.  Hill's 
General  Rules  for  Punctuation.  Tweed's  Grammar  for 
Common  Schools  (in  fifth  and  sixth  classes).  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks  and  Romans.  Macaulav's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Higginson's  History  of  the  United 
States.  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  at  Rugby. 
Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.    Charles  and  Mary 


3  Not  exceeding  $lo  for  each  school. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
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Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  [Revised  Edition,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  &  Co.]  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Hawthorne's  True 
Stories.  Greene's  Readings  from  English  History.  'Church's 
Stories  from  Homer.  1  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Selections  from  American  Authors.  —  Franklin.  Adam-. 
Cooper,  and  Longfellow.  American  Poems,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  and  Notes.  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  Selections 
from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 
Hales's  Longer  English  Poems.  Three  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
—  Rolfe*s  or  Hudson's  Selections. 

history.  — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller 
History  of  Greece.  Long's  or  Ginn  <£  Heath's  Classical  Atlas. 
Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  —  Student's  Series. 

Mythology.  —  Bultinch's  Age  of  Fable. 

Geography.  —  Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 
Warren's  Common-School  Geography. 

Physiology. — Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer).  Blaisdell's  Our 
Bodies  and  How  we  Live. 

Botany. — Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoology  and  Packard's  Zoology. 

Mineralogy.  —  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common 
Minerals.    [Girls'  Latin  School.] 

Matltematics.  —  The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  Brad- 
bury's Eaton's  Algebra.  2Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises 
in  Algebra.  Chauvenet's  Geometry.  Lodge's  Elementary 
Mecha  aics. 

Physics.  —  Arnott's  or  Avery's  Physics,  or  Gage's  Physics. 

Drawing.  — American  Text- books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Reader.  [Girls'  Latin 
School  ] 

LATIX  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

French.  —  Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar.  Keetel's  Ana- 
lytical French  Reader.  Super's  French  Reader.  3  Sauveur's 
Petites    Causeries.      Hennequin's    Lessons    in  Idiomatic 


1  No  more  copies  of  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  to  be  purchased,  but  as  books  are 
worn  out  their  place  to  be  supplied  with  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

8  This  book  is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not  in  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now  in 
use,  hut  is  intended  merely  to  furnish  additional  problems  in  algebra. 

3  To  be  furnished  as  new  French  Readers  are  needed.  The  use  of  the  book  con- 
fined for  this  year  to  the  English,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  West  Roxbury  High 
Schools. 
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French.  Gasc's  French  Dictionary.  firckmann-Chatrian's 
Le  Consent  de  3  813.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame 
Therese.  Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays.  Nou- 
velles  Genevoises.  Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu.  Racine's 
Andromaque.  Racine's  Iphigenie.  Racine's  Athalie.  Mo- 
here's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Moliere's  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules. Corneille's  Les  Horaces.  Corneille's  Cid.  Herrig's 
La  France  Litteraire.  Roemer's  French  Course,  Vol.  II. 
Ventura's  Peppino.  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin.  La 
Fontaine's  Fables.  About's  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise.  Dau- 
det's  Siege  de  Berlin.  Daudet's  Extraits.  Daudet's  La 
Belle  Mvarnaise. 

German. — Whitney's  German  Dictionary.  Whitney's 
Grammar.  Collar's  Eysenbach.  Otto's  or  Whitney's 
Reader.  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Putlirz's  Das  Herz  Vergessen.  Grimm's  Marchen.  Goethe's 
Prose.  Schiller's  Prose.  Stein's  German  Exercises.  Heine's 
Die  Harzreise.  ImZwielicht.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Traumerein. 
Buckheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

Normal  Music  Course. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Benn  Pitman's  Manual  of  Phonography.  Reporter's  Com- 
panion. The  Phonographic  Reader.  The  Reporter's  First 
Reader.    Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  authorized  in  the  other  public  schools  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies. 

East  Boston  Branch. — Graded  Lessons  in  Shorthand. 
Parts  1  and  2,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chandler. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
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EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Munroe's  Charts.  Franklin  Primer.  Franklin  Reader. 
Stories  of  American  History.  Harper's  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy. The  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  1  Andersen's  Mare-hen.  Writing-books, 
Plain  Copy-books  ;  and  such  of  the  text-books  authorized  in 
the  other  public  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

Boston  School  Kitchen  Text- book,  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln. 


1  In  schools  in  which  the  English  language  is  taught  to  German  pupils. 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary.  National  Music 
Teacher.  Munroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics.  Lessons  in  Color 
(one  copy  for  each  Primary-School  teacher's  desk).  White's 
Oral  Lessons  in  Number  (one  copy  for  each  Primary-School 
teacher's  desk).  Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
(one  copy  for  each  Primary-School  teacher's  desk). 

Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools,  by  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Hopkins  (one  copy  for  each  Primary-School  teacher's 
desk). 

Simple  Object  Lessons  (two  series),  by  W.  Hewitt  Beck. 
Natural  History  Object  Lessons,  by  G.  Ricks  (one  set  of 
books  of  each  title  for  each  Primary-School  teacher's  desk). 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  or  Johnson's  Encyclo- 
paedia. Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Anthon's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary.   Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's 
Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's  National  Picto- 
rial Dictionary. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer.  Johnson's  Atlas.  Reclus's  Earth. 
Reclus's  Ocean.  Flammarion's  Atmosphere.  Weber's  Uni- 
versal History.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution.  Palfrey's  History  of  New 
England.  Martin's  Civil  Government.  Frothingham's  Rise 
of  the  Republic.  Lossing's  Field-book  of  the  Revolution. 
ShurtlefPs  Topographical  History  of  Boston.  Frothingham's 
Siege  of  Boston.  Lingard's  History  of  England.  Smith's 
Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  copy  for  the  desk 
of  each  teacher  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes). 

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  Wilson's 
Punctuation.  Philbrick's  Union  Speaker.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Geography  (one  copy  for  each  teacher  of  Geogra- 
phy)- 


SUPPLEMENTARY  HEADING. 
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First  Classes. — Physiography  (Longmans  &  Co.) .  Copies 
for  teachers'  desks. 

Second  Classes.  —  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States 
History. 

Maps  and  Globes.  —  Cutter's  Physiological  Charts.  Charts 
of  the  Human  Body  (Milton  Bradley  &  Co. ) .  White's  Mani- 
kin. Cornell's  Series  Maps,  or  Guyot's  Series  Maps,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3.  (Xot  exceeding  one  set  to  each  floor.)  Hughes's 
Series  of  Maps.  Joslyu's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on 
Tripod  (one  for  each  Grammar  School).  9-inch  Hand  Globe, 
Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for  each  Grammar-School  room). 
Cosmograph.  ().  VV.  Gray  &  Son's  Atlas.  (To  be  fur- 
nished as  new  atlases  are  needed.) 

LATIN    AXD    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Lingard's  History  of  England.  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon. 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged.  Eugene's 
French  Grammar.  Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General 
History  (one  book  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher).  Guyot's 
and  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Greece,  and 
Italy.    Strang's  English  Lessons  (for  use  on  teacheis'  desks ) . 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Mrs.  L  P. 
Hopkins  (one  set). 

NORMAL    AXD    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Charts  of  Life.  Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physi- 
ological ("harts.    Hough's  American  Woods. 


BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


BOYS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

[45  copies  of  each  book.] 
Moss's  First  Greek  Reader.    Tomlinson's  Latin  for  Sight  Read- 
ing.   Walford's  Extracts  from  Cicero,  Part  I.    Jackson's  Manual 
of  Astronomical  Geography.    Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles. 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History.    Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles. 
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LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

A  list  of  suitable  books,  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  is  presented  to  the  Board  for 
adoption.  After  this  list  has  been  adopted,  a  master  may  make 
requisition  on  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for  one  set  (of  not  more 
than  thirty-five  copies)  of  a  book.  This  committee,  after  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  has  been  obtained,  will 
purchase  the  books  and  send  them  to  the  school  for  permanent 
use.  No  book  will  be  purchased  until  called  for  in  the  manner 
described. 

Sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  — less  when  the  classes  are  small 
—  are  to  be  purchased  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  except  the  Dorchester 
Hi<jh  School,  which  is  otherwise  provided  for.  One  set  is  to  be  allowed  for 
three  class- rooms.  An  extra  set  is  to  be  allowed  for  use  in  more  than  three 
and  less  than  six  class-rooms  in  one  school ;  and  so  on  in  that  ratio. 

English.  —  Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples;  Church's 
Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus  ;  Church's  Story  of  the 
Persian  War,  from  Herodotus;  Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  ;  Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus 
and  Alexander;  Froude's  Caesar;  Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero; 
Ware's  Aurelian ;  Cox's  Crusades;  Masson's  Abridgment  of 
Guizot's  History  of  France  :  Scott's  Abbot ;  Scott's  Monastery  ; 
Scott's  Talisman  ;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward ;  Scott's  Marmion 
(Rolfe's  Student  Series)  :  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
(Rolfe's  Student  Series)  ;  Kingsley's  Hereward  ;  Kingsley's  West- 
ward Ho;  Melville's  Holmby  House;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Fred- 
eric ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Dr. 
.Johnson  ;  Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond ;.  Thackeray's  The  Virginians;  Thackeray's  The  Four 
Georges  ;  Dickens's  Tales  of  Two  Cities  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner ;  Irving's  Alhambra ;  Irving's  Bracebridy;e  Hall;  Miss 
Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children  ;  Miss  Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's 
Race;  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition);  The  Boy's 
Froissart ;  Ballads  and  Lyrics  ;  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Essays  of 
Elia  ;  Tennyson's  Selected  Poems  (Rolfe's  Student  Series)  ; 
Tennyson's  Elaine  ;  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  ;  Byron's  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  ;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  ;  Goldsmith's  Traveller  ; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion  ;  Monroe's 
Sixth.  Reader;  Webster  —  Section  2  [Annotated  English  Classics, 
Ginn  &  Co.]  ;  Wordsworth's  Poems  —  Section  2  [Annotated 
English  Classics,  Ginn  &  Co.]  ;  Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman 
History  ;  Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition). 

French.  —  St.  German's  Pour  une  £pingle  ;  Achard's  Le  Clos 
Pommier ;  Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Homme  Pauvre  ;  Dumas's  La 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Tnlipe  Noire  ;  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars  ;  Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histo're 
du  Penple  Francais. 

German.  —  Andersen's  Marchen  ;  Simmondson's  Balladenbuch  ; 
Krummacber's  Parabeln  :  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  ;  Goethe's 
Prose  ;  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Schiller's  Prose  ;  Boisen's 
German  Prose  ;  Bernhardt's  Novellen  Bibliothek. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PERMANENT    SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  hook  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three  and  less  than  six  class-rooms;  and  so  on 
in  that  ratio. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter,  when  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature 
is  to  be  purchased  and  furnished  to  schools,  it  shall  be  bound  in  parts. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter,  when  the  Guyot's  Introduction  to 
Geography  is  to  be  replaced  with  new  books,  Scribner's  Geographical 
Keader  shall  be  furnished. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  copies  of  Early  England,  Harper's  Half  Hour 
Series,  and  six  stories  from  Arabian  Nights,  now  in  stock,  are  to  be  used, 
but  that  no  more  copies  are  to  be  purchased. 


CLASS  VI. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Seven  Little  Sisters,  first  half-year.  Each 
and  All,  second  half-year.  This  is  simple,  interesting  class-read- 
ing, which  will  aid  the  geography,  and  furnish  material  for  both 
oral  and  written  language  lessons.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Na- 
ture ;  those  chapters  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  which  will  supplement 
properly  the  observational  studies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  those 
chapters  of  Part  III.,  on  air,  water,  and  heat,  which  will  aid  the 
instruction  in  Geography.  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1.  lOur  World, 
No.  1  ;  the  reading  to  be  kept  parallel  with  the  instruction  in 
Geography  through  the  year.  Poetry  for  Children ;  selections 
appropriate  for  reading  and  recitation. 


CLASS  V. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Stories  of  American  History  ;  for  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  for  material  for  language  lessons. 
Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography  ;  the  reading  to  be  kept  par- 
allel with  the  instruction  in  Geography  through  the  year.  Hook- 
er's Child's  Book  of  Nature,  and  Poetry  for  Children ;  as  in  Class 
VI.    Robinson  Crusoe. 

CLASS  IV. 

10  copies  for  a  set.  — The  Wonder  Book,  )  n  ,  -    ,  .  , 

-i  r\  •  /.  .  rii  i  j  rry  1  r  as  collateral  to  the 
10  copies  for  a  set.  —  1  angle  wood  lales,  j 

oral  instruction  in  Stories  in  Mythology. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  and 


1  No  more  copies  of  Our  World,  No.  1,  to  be  purchased. 
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Poetry  for  Children  ;  as  in  Classes  VI.  and  V.  Readings  from 
Nature's  Book  (revised  edition).    Robinson  Crusoe. 

CLASS  III. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  ;  as 
supplementary  to  oral  lessons.  American  Poems,  with  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  and  Notes  ;  appropriate  selections  therefrom. 

CLASS  II. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Selections  from  American  authors;  as  in 
part  collateral  to  the  United  States  History.  American  Poems  ; 
appropriate  selections  therefrom. 

CLASS  I. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Selections  from  American  authors.  Early 
England  —  Harper's  Half-Hour  Series,  Nos.  6  and  14.  American 
Poems;  selections  therefrom.  10  copies  for  a  set.  —  Green's 
Readings  from  English  History.  Phillips's  Historical  Readers, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

A  IVY  CLASS. 

60  copies  for  a  set  —  Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Holmes's  and  Longfellow's  Leaflets,  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, &  Co.  3  copies  f  >r  a  >et.  —  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Jack- 
son's Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography.  One  set  of  GO  copies 
to  be  supplied  to  each  Grammar  School. 

Circulating  Library  Plan  for  Grammar  Schools. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  not  only  to  aid  pupils  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  and  wholesome  reading,  but,  by  furnishing  them 
with  good  books  for  home  reading,  to  provide  additional  material 
for  their  . work  in  composition  and  the  study  of  English  literature. 

Sets  of  suitable  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of 
sixty  books. 

The  sets  will  be  distributed  among  the  first  eight  school  divisions 
during  the  present  year,  —  the  ninth  division  being  already  well 
supplied  with  books  for  supplementary  reading. 

Each  set  will  be  put  in  a  strong,  well-made  box,  with  handles  ; 
the  boxes  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  each  set  exactly  fitting  its 
box  ;  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  kind  of  books  it 
contains,  to  be  marked  upon  each  box. 

A  report  card,  upon  which  the  principal  shall  note  the  condition 
of  books  when  received,  will  accompany  each  set.  The  principal 
of  the  school  shall  receive  the  books,  note  on  the  report  their  con- 
dition, and  see  to  their  distribution  in  the  classes. 

The  sets  of  books  in  each  division  will  form  a  circulating  library 
in  that  division,  to  be  moved  from  school  to  school  at  stated 
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peri  ids  by  the  regular  supph*  team.  The  transfer  of  boxes  will 
take  place  during  the  months  of  December  and  March. 

[Sets  of  not  more  than  sixty  copies  of  one  book  ] 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  (Revised  Edition)  ;  Zigzag  Journeys 
in  the  Orient  (Revised  Edition)  ;  Scndder's  Boston  Town  :  Drake's 
The  Making  of  New  England  ;  Towle's  Pizarro  ;  Towle's  Vasco  da 
Gama  ;  Towle's  Magellan;  Fairy  Land  of  Science  ;  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories;  Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Explorers: 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  Little  Fulks  in  Feath- 
ers and  Fur;  What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  in  his  Voyage  around  the 
World  in  the  Ship  Beagle  ;  Muloch's  A  Noble  Life  ;  M.  E.  Dodge's 
Hans  BrinUer;  Lambert's  Robinson  Crusoe;  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  (Revised  Edition,  Houghton.  Mifflin.  &  Co.)  ;  Ab- 
bott's Jonas  on  a  Farm  in  Summer;  Smiles's  Robert  Dick,  Geolo- 
gist and  Botanist ;  Eyes  Right :  Alcott's  Little  Men  :  Alcott's 
Little  Women  ;  Stoddard's  Dab  Kinzer ;  Scott's  Kenilworth  ;  Tom 
Brown's  Scrmol-Davs  at  Rugby;  Abbott's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots: 
Abbott's  Charles  I.  :  Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  :  How 
Marjory  Helped  ;  Little  People  in  Asia:  Gilman's  Magna  Charta 
S  ories  ;  Oveihead  ;  Yonge's  Lances  of  Linwood  ;  Memory  Gems  ; 
Geographical  Plays;  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  till  Now ;  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather :  Hnyes's 
Cast  Away  in  the  Cold  ;  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  Papers  :  Lesions 
on  Practical  Subjects :  Stories  of  Mother  Nature  :  Play  Days  : 
Jackanapes ;  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress ;  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  :  Gilman's  Historical  Readers.  3  vols.  :  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans ;  The  Patriotic  Reader ;  Ballou's  Footprints  of 
Travel. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PERMANENT    SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

One  set  for  three  classrooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three  and  less  than  six  class-rooms;  and  so 
on  in  that  ratio.    Not  more  than  sixty  copies  for  a  set. 

1  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  1  Popular  Tales — First  and  Sec- 
ond Series.  Parker  and  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading  (First 
Book).  Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading.  Modern  Series 
Primarv  Reading,  Part  I.  An  Illustrated  Primer  (D.  C.  Heath  <fc 
Co.). 

CIRCULATING   SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

[For  Primary  Schools  and  Ungraded  Classes.] 

Sets  of  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of  not  more 
than  thirty  books. 


1  The  books  of  the  above  titles  in  stock  to  be  used,  but  no  more  copies  to  be  pur- 
chased. 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  tenth  annual  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  leading  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  statis- 
tical tables,  and  which  have  usually  been  given  a 
place  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  report,  will 
this  year  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix.  The 
general  topics  to  which  attention  is  now  invited  are, 
improvement  in  school  work,  educational  exhibits, 
school  discipline  (with  special  reference  to  corporal 
punishment),  disciplinary  schools,  a  "parental 
school,"  physical  training,  the  "  no-recess  plan,"  pro- 
motions, and  classification. 

IMPROVEMENT  IX  SCHOOL  WORK. 

There  are  preserved  in  this  office  five  volumes  of 
the  diploma  examination  papers  written  by  grammar 
school  pupils  in  1885.  In  this  collection  all  branches 
in  which  examinations  were  set  and  all  the  schools 
are  represented.  The  papers  were  selected  from 
the  three  grades  marked  respectively  "  excellent," 
"good,"  and  w passable.''  It  is  proposed  to  bind 
for  preservation  a  similar  collection  of  the  diploma 
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papers  to  be  written  this  coming  summer.  Thus 
any  one  interested  may  see  for  himself  the  evidence 
of  improvement  in  the  interval  of  five  years. 

There  are  also  preserved  in  this  office  bound  vol- 
umes containing  examination  papers  written  by  the 
grammar  school  pupils  in  1845.  Persons  now  above 
fifty  years  of  age  who  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
how  much  better  common  school  instruction  was  in 
the  days  when  they  were  children,  and  other  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  believe  such  talk,  should  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
work  of  1845  and  that  of  1885.  The  opportunity  for 
doing  this  will  be  freely  given  to  any  who  will  use  it. 

But  until  such  comparison  be  made  by  competent 
authority,  it  will  be  prudent  to  be  somewhat  modest 
and  reserved  about  the  school  performances  of  those 
earlier  days.  Doubtless  the  pupils  in  those  days  were 
as  diligent  and  as  faithful  in  doing  what  was  then  re- 
quired of  them  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  present  day; 
so  that  the  moral  results  of  their  schooling  were  not 
inferior  to  any  that  have  appeared  since;  but  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  knowledge  as  tested  by 
their  power  to  express  it  in  correct  language  legibly 
written  were  greatly  inferior. 

It  is  not  the  children  that  have  changed  so  much  as 
it  is  the  aims  and  methods  of  instruction.  Spelling, 
for  example,  being  now  regarded  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  more  valuable  end,  is  now 
taught,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  children 
to  spell  orally  long  columns  of  hard  words  which 
they  will  seldom  or  never  use  in  after  life,  but  rather 
so  as  to  establish  the  habit  of  correctly  writing  the 
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words  which  are  in  everyday  use.  Again,  the  aim 
in  teaching  grammar  is  not  so  much  to  qualify  a  pupil 
to  pick  to  pieces  an  author's  language  and  correctly 
"dispose"  of  all  the  words  according  to  the  very 
artificial  rules  of  English  syntax,  as  it  is  to  enable 
him  to  put  together  language  of  his  own  and  so  dis- 
pose the  words  in  his  sentences  that  they  may  express 
his  meaning  clearly  and  correctly.  The  work  is  less 
analytic  and  more  synthetic,  as  it  should  be  in  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

What  the  pupils  in  our  schools  can  now  do  in  the 
way  of  expressing  their  own  thoughts  in  their  own 
language  has  been  ascertained  on  a  large  scale  recent- 
ly by  means  of  a  composition  exercise  for  all  the 
classes  of  all  the  grammar  schools  simultaneously. 
This  exercise  took  place  on  the  7th  day  of  January. 
The  pupils  wrote  on  whatever  was  suggested  to  their 
minds  by  certain  pictures  which  had  been  furnished 
for  the  purpose  by  the  publishers  of  "  Our  Dumb 
Animals."  These  pictures,  twelve  in  number,  all 
suggested  topics  in  harmony  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  that  excellent  publication.  Each  pupil  chose 
a  picture  and  wrote  upon  it,  his  composition  assuming 
the  form  either  of  a  story,  or  of  a  report  of  his 
observation,  or  of  moral  reflections  suggested  by  the 
situation  represented  in  the  picture. 

The  whole  mass  of  these  compositions  is  now  in 
this  office.  It  was  my  hope  to  inspect  this  work 
thoroughly,  so  that  it  might  be  commented  on  at  some 
length  in  this  report;  but  I  have  not  found  the  time 
to  do  so.  I  have,  however,  gone  far  enough  to  feel 
very  safe  in  affirming,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
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quality  of  this  work  is  such  that  we  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  it. 

Whatever  those  may  say  who  shall  look  back  upon 
our  work  half  a  century  hence,  we  may  feel  very  sure 
that  it  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  work 
of  similar  kind  in  the  past.  From  the  range  of  my 
own  personal  observation  I  am  able  to  say  this,  that 
the  composition  work  ordinarily  turned  out  by  the  first 
classes  in  our  grammar  schools  to-day  is  distinctly 
better  than  was  that  of  the  highest  class  in  the  English 
High  School  fifteen  years  ago.  I  wish  the  materials 
had  been  preserved  for  verifying  this  assertion.  The 
general  fact  is  that  there  has  been,  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  an  immense  improvement  in 
language  work  all  along  the  line  from  the  top  of  the 
high  school  to  the  beginners  in  the  primary  schools. 
And  the  tangible  evidences  of  this  improvement  are 
worth  collecting,  from  time  to  time,  for  study  and 
criticism  with  a  view  to  further  improvement. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of 
educational  exhibits. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

Every  World's  Fair  held  within  twenty  years  has 
had  its  educational  department,  or  has  received 
educational  exhibits  in  some  of  the  national  depart-, 
ments. 

Boston  has  won  some  distinction  in  years  past  by 
means  of  such  exhibits ;  and  so  she  would  seem  to  be 
under  a  certain  obligation  to  maintain  her  reputation 
by  continuing  such  exhibits  whenever  invited  so  to  do. 
The  honors  won  at  Paris  recently  came,  it  must  be 
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confessed,  as  a  surprise  to  many.  For,  aside  from 
the  drawings  contributed  by  the  evening  drawing 
schools,  which  were  unquestionably  excellent,  and  the 
sewing  from  the  grammar  schools,  which  was  admir- 
able, the  remainder  of  our  exhibit  was  meagre  and 
inadequate  in  the  extreme  —  almost  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing ridiculous. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  award  at  Paris;  but  it  may  be  wise  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  shall  have  quite  different  conditions  to 
meet,  if  we  decide  to  make  an  educational  exhibit  in 
the  approaching  World's  Fair  in  this  country.  Every 
enterprising  State,  city,  and  town  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  part  in  this  Fair ;  plans  for  making  "  the  greatest 
educational  exhibit  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  are  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  discussion;  and  Boston  wTill 
need  to  be  vigilant  and  active  if  she  would  maintain 
her  position  and  reputation. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  preparations 
made  by  us  not  only  for  Paris  but  for  ]STew  Orleans 
were  inadequate.  They  were  far  below  what  they 
might  have  been  if  more  time  and  more  money  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  For  the  coming  Fair,  the 
preparations  should  be  begun  early,  carried  on  sys- 
tematically, and  be  extensive  enough  to  cover  all  the 
elements  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  that  are 
susceptible  of  being  presented  in  an  educational  ex- 
hibit. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  time,  place,  and  prelim- 
inary organization  are  fixed  upon,  an  invitation  for 
this  city  to  prepare  an  educational  exhibit  may  be 
expected;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  immediately 
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upon  accepting  it,  the  School  Board  may  appoint  an 
able  special  committee  armed  with  power  and  money 
to  make  the  best  preparation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  time  enough  and  proper  management,  the 
schools  would  respond  splendidly.  Either  we  should 
go  into  this  enterprise  with  all  energy  and  determi- 
nation, or  we  should  let  it  wholly  alone.  No  half- 
way measures  can  bring  success  or  honor, 

By  the  way,  why  might  not  an  educational  exhibi- 
tion among  ourselves  here  in  Boston  be  a  good 
thing?  An  exhibition,  it  should  be,  not  of  drawing 
alone,  as  at  sundry  times  in  years  past,  but  of  all 
kinds  of  school  work.  Let  every  class  in  the  city  — 
yes,  and  every  pupil  if  possible  —  be  represented  by 
some  sort  of  work.  Would  not  the  stimulus  properly 
applied  be  a  wholesome  one?  Much  is  now  done 
and  very  well  done  in  the  several  school  districts 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May  to  exhibit  school 
work  before  visiting  parents  and  friends.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a 
larger  scale  might  not  also  be  undertaken  with 
similar  good  effect.  Anyway,  the  matter  seems 
worth  debating. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

A  few  words  on  the  much  criticised  report  of  last 
year  together  with  a  few  more  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  things  this  year  may  properly  be  given 
place  in  this  report. 

A  good  deal  of  the  unfavorable  comment  bestowed 
on  last  year's  report  was  of  such  a  nature  that  this 
report  would  be  no  proper  place  to  answer  it,  even  if 
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an  answer  anywhere  were  thought  desirable.  But 
there  was  one  criticism  which  purported  to  base 
itself  on  principle,  and  which  may  properly  be 
noticed  here;  for  it  touches  those  considerations 
which  should  guide  a  public  school  superintendent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  not  only  to  the  teach- 
ers under  his  supervision  but  also  to  the  School 
Committee  and  to  the  public  at  large.  This  criticism 
asserts,  in  substance,  that  the  startling  facts  relative 
to  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  ought  not  to 
have  been  published  to  the  world,  as  they  were,  but 
would  with  better  effect  have  been  privately  commu- 
nicated to  the  teachers  and  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal remonstrance  and  appeal. 

Here  are  two  matters  assumed,  one  of  principle, 
the  other  of  fact.  The  principle  is  admitted.  Private 
remonstrance  should  be  tried  before  public  exposure 
is  made.  But  the  matter  of  fact  is  denied.  The 
state  of  the  record  had  been  communicated  to  the 
teachers,  and  remonstrance  had  been  tried,  but  in 
vain.  Not  until  it  had  become  clear  that  but  little 
improvement  could  be  hoped  for  from  any  other 
course,  was  publication  of  the  unpleasant  facts  deter- 
mined upon.  The  real  question,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  whether  a  school  superintendent  would  be  justi- 
fied in  long  concealing  a  lamentable  state  of  things  in 
the  schools  for  the  sole  reason  that  disclosure  would 
be  disagreeable  to  teachers  and  school  officers  — 
himself  amongst  the  rest. 

Certainly  the  writing  of  reports  would  be  a  pleas- 
anter  task  if  only  the  agreeable  facts  were  to  be 
published,  and  the  sole  purpose  to  be  subserved  were 
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the  glorification  of  the  schools.  But  what  should  be 
said  of  the  value  of  such  reports  to  the  interested 
public,  which  has  a  right  to  know  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  and  expects  to  be  informed?  No, 
a  superintendent  has  no  right  to  restrict  himself  to 
the  pleasant  side  of  his  duties.  His  report  cannot 
truthfully  picture  the  schools  in  bright  colors  only; 
he  must  paint  the  darker  shades  as  well.  At  times 
he  must  point  out  defects  and  call  attention  to  abuses, 
unless,  indeed,  he  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  a  system 
of  schools  already  so  perfect  that  human  skill  can 
never  hope  to  make  them  more  so.  Until  that  state  of 
perfection  be  reached,  there  will  be  occasions  when 
unwelcome  truth  must  be  told,  when  abuses  must  be 
attacked,  and  when  the  force  of  public  opinion  must 
be  enlisted  in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
reform.  Such  was  the  duty  which  presented  itself 
last  year;  indeed,  had  been  presenting  itself  yearly 
until  there  was  reason  for  saying  that  its  performance 
had  been  too  long  delayed. 

In  further  justification  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
duty  was  discharged  last  year  it  may  be  said  that 
not  only  has  the  public  a  right  to  full  information, 
but  having  received  the  information  the  public  has  an 
important  function  to  discharge.  When  an  attack  is 
to  be  made  upon  an  inveterate  abuse,  there  arises  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  force  able  to  overcome  it 
and  reform  it,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  the 
only  known  force  adequate  to  this  work.  Although 
a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  teachers  require 
that  private  remonstrance  and  personal  appeal  be 
the  first  means  used,  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
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but  scanty  results  can  be  expected  from  these  means 
alone.  A  somewhat  extended  inquiry  has  failed  to 
discover  a  city  in  whose  public  schools  corporal 
punishment  has  been  either  abolished  or  much  re- 
stricted through  other  means  than  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  upon  teachers  and  school  officers. 
By  public  opinion  is  here  meant  not  a  wild  and  weak 
sen  time  ntalism,  but  the  general  opinion  of  intelli- 
gent people  interested  in  the  schools. 

Xor  is  it  intended  to  represent  all  teachers  as  not 
sharing  in  this  public  opinion,  or  as  submitting  them- 
selves unwillingly  to  its  influence.  Indeed  it  is  but 
just  to  the  teaching  profession  to  say  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  public  sentiment  hostile  to  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  school  is  due  chiefly  to  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  those  superior  teachers  who  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  with  more  blessed  modes 
of  discipline.  But  there  are  teachers  of  another 
kind,  who  need  occasionally  to  be  braced  up  with 
a  renewed  consciousness  that  they  work  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  public  observation.  The  power  of 
inertia  inherent  in  a  large  city  school  system  is  well 
known;  and  from  experience  we  learn  that  about  the 
only  power  able  to  overcome  it  is  the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

So  the  alternative  is  clear:  either  the  power  of 
public  opinion  must  be  enlisted  on  proper  occasions 
or  the  hope  of  accomplishing  some  necessary  reforms 
must  be  abandoned. 

But  criticism  is  not  the  only  form  of  response  with 
which  last  year's  report  has  been  met.  Another  and 
far  more  gratifying  one  has  been  observed  in  what 
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the  teachers  have  actually  clone  during  the  year  past 
in  the  way  of  improving  school  discipline. 

It  seems  that  more  serious  thought  and  effort  have 
been  applied  to  this  matter  than  had  been  usual 
before.  The  result  appears  in  the  greatly  reduced 
whipping  score  as  reported  from  month  to  month. 
Contrast,  for  example,  the  record  of  five  months  be- 
ginning with  the  present  school  year,  September 
1889,  and  the  record  of  the  corresponding  five 
months  beginning  with  September  1888.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  has  fallen  off  in 
the  grammar  schools  from  6,251  to  4,116,  a  reduction 
of  one-third;  and  in  the  primary  schools  from  3,163  to 
1 ,353,  a  reduction  of  considerably  over  one-half. 

Nearly  all  the  school  districts  in  the  city  have  con- 
tributed to  this  decrease.  In  one  district  only  has 
there  been  a  noteworthy  increase ;  and  this  was  in  the 
grammar  school  and  was  more  than  offset  by  the  de- 
crease in  the  primary  schools  of  the  same  district. 
One  district  has  never  had  any  corporal  punishment; 
and  there  are  now  two  more  districts  from  which  that 
mode  of  discipline  has  disappeared. 

Many  of  the  districts  show  large  reductions,  as  for 
example  in  grammar  schools,  from  107  (in  five 
months)  to  82,  from  278  to  181,  from  141  to  35,  from 
67  to  9,  from  305  to  149,  from  142  to  31,  from  490 
to  329,  from  126  to  36,  from  45  to  3,  from  225  to 
141,  from  98  to  23,  from  396  to  279,  from  209  to  68, 
and  —  to  take  the  largest  score  —  from  502  to  439. 

In  the  primary  schools,  the  larger  reductions  have 
been  from  148  to  42,  from  18  to  3,  from  13  to  1,  from 
145  to  28,  from  61  to  32,  from  16  to  6,  from  20  to  7, 
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from  73  to  35,  from  53  to  26,  from  108  to  47,  from 
19  to  0,  from  16  to  0,  from  91  to  16,  from  159  to  57, 
from  51  to  8,  from  169  to  81,  from  86  to  29,  from  67 
to  12,  from  72  to  10,  from  68  to  20,  from  142  to  25, 
from  103  to  58,  and  —  to  take  by  far  the  largest  pri- 
mary school  score  in  the  city —  from  234  to  132. 

For  the  beginning  of  a  reform  this  certainly  is 
encouraging.  And  there  are  good  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting a  still  more  favorable  showing  next  year. 
The  Masters  are  taking  up  the  matter  of  discipline  in 
good  earnest.  One  has  been  showing  his  primary 
teachers  when  to  whip  and  when  not,  with  the  result 
that  now  fewer  punishments  are  given  in  the  whole 
district  than  formerly  were  given  in  a  single  room. 
Another  has  adopted  the  view  that  whipping  for 
tardiness  is  useless,  if  not  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Regulations;  for  the  tardiness  disappears  only  to 
reappear  in  the  form  of  absence.  Whipping  for 
truancy  is  believed  by  some  to  be  useless  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  unjustifiable  as  a  retributive  measure  of 
discipline. 

Indeed,  the  view  is  perhaps  gaining  wider  accept- 
ance that  our  school  punishments  should  be,  not 
measures  of  retributive  justice  —  so  much  transgres- 
sion so  much  punishment —  but  measures  of  preven- 
tion sometimes  necessary  to  establish  authority  or 
preserve  good  order.  The  teacher  who  whips  for 
gum-chewing  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  he  is  not 
abusing  the  means  of  discipline  placed  in  his  hands 
for  larger  purposes. 

The  Masters'  efforts  to  improve  modes  of  discipline 
are  sometimes  seriously  obstructed  by  the  presence 
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in  their  schools  of  teachers  who  depend  on  corporal 
punishment  —  whose  onl}T  sure  support  in  discipline  is 
the  rod.  A  reputed  authority  has  said,  in  discussing 
the  general  question,  "  the  good  teacher  does  not  de- 
pend on  corporal  punishment."  It  follows,  then,  that 
teachers  who  depend  on  corporal  punishment  are  not 
good  teachers.  And  this  is  true.  In  proportion  as 
the  schools  are  relieved  of  incompetent  teachers,  in 
that  proportion  will  corporal  punishment  disappear. 

Meanwhile  a  long  whipping  score  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  poor  disciplinary  powers  and  inferior 
teaching  power  too.  When  a  teacher  is  found  who 
reports  to  the  principal  more  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment than  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  school 
together,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
teacher's  general  competency.  Two  cases  of  just 
this  kind  have  recently  been  discovered ;  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  general  record  for  some  years 
back  shows  that  the  two  teachers  in  question  have 
always  been  rated  rather  low  both  in  governing  and 
in  teaching  ability. 

The  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  re- 
quiring records  of  corporal  punishment  to  be  pre- 
served in  each  individual  case  now,  for  the  first  time, 
affords  the  means  of  discovering  in  each  school  just 
who  the  teachers  are  who  thus  fall  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  inferior  teaching  and  governing  capacity. 
Heretofore  the  creditable  records  of  the  competent 
teachers,  who  use  the  rod  but  very  little  or  not  at  all, 
have  been  hidden  under  the  thick  cloud  of  totals  and 
averages  furnished  by  the  doings  of  their  less  com- 
petent colleagues.    Henceforth  a  proper  discrimina- 
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tion  can  be  made;  praise  can  be  bestowed  where  it 
belongs;  and  personal  appeal  or  help  can  be  applied 
to  just  the  individuals  who  need  it. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
of  two  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  re- 
lieving the  teachers  in  a  measure  from  the  burdens 
of  discipline,  which  are  always  galling  and  some- 
times too  great  for  the  strength  of  even  the  most 
competent  female  teachers.  The  first  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "parental  school,"  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  this  report.  When  that  school  shall  have 
been  established  properly,  as  required  by  law,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  place  for  the  confinement  and  instruction 
of  that  class  of  incorrigibles  whom  no  amount  of 
whipping  wrill  ever  reform. 

The  second  measure,  which  would  be  wholly 
within  the  general  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
School  Committee,  is  the  establishment  of 

DISCIPLINARY  SCHOOLS 

at  convenient  points  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
These  schools  would  receive  from  the  regular  primary 
and  grammar  classes,  for  discipline  and  instruction 
those  troublesome  boys  who  now  so  sorely  try  the 
patience  of  even  the  best  teachers. 

Four  or  five  such  schools,  each  in  charge  of  a 
thorough  master  of  the  art  of  discipline  —  a  wise, 
kind,  firm  and  patient  man — might  be  enough  for 
the  whole  city  While  these  schools  would  them- 
selves be  managed  with  little  or  no  use  of  the  rod, 
they  might  relieve  the  regular  schools  of  that  mode 
of  discipline  altogether. 
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Such  schools  have  been  tried  in  some  cities  and 
found  to  work  well.  Why  might  not  such  schools 
be  set  up  in  Boston?  The  project  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  That 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  would  be  within 
the  general  powers  of  the  School  Committee  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  they  would  be  only  day  schools, 
in  which  attendance  could  be  required  without  re- 
moving the  child  from  parental  control  by  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  law,  as  is  necessary  when  a  child  is 
removed  to  a  truant  school 


A  PAKENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Boston  has  not  now,  and  never  has  had,  a  suitable 
place  for  the  detention  and  instruction  of  truants. 
The  original  mistake  was  made  many  years  ago  when 
the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 
was  designated  for  this  purpose. 

True  it  is  that  the  managers  of  that  institution, 
by  maintaining  a  separation  between  two  classes  of 
the  inmates,  have  done  what  was  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  the  bad  consequences  of  the  mistake;  but  it 
is  also  true,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  that  send- 
ing a  truant  who  is  not  yet  a  criminal  down  to  Deer 
Island  is  a  pretty  sure  way  to  make  him  a  criminal. 
In  the  expressive  phrase  said  to  be  current  there,  **%t 
institutionizes  li imP 

Efforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  but  thus  far  in  vain.  The  last  such 
effort  resulted  in  procuring  from  the  General  Court 
the  following  enactment: 
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Section  1.  The  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith,  upon  being 
requested  thereto  by  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  establish 
on  the  mainland,  at  some  place  removed  from  institutions  occupied 
by  criminal  or  vicious  persons,  a  parental  school  for  the  confine- 
ment, discipline  and  instruction  of  minor  children,  convicted  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk  under  sections  ten  and  twelve  of  chapter 
forty-eight  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  As  soon  as  said  school  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  pupils,  all  such  children  then  under  commitment  in  said  city,  at 
Deer  Island  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  transferred  thereto  ;  and  there- 
after all  such  children  convicted  under  said  sections  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  said  school. 

Sect.  3.  Said  school  shall  be  under  the  general  charge  of  the 
directors  for  public  institutions  of  said  city.  The  school  depart- 
ment of  said  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection 
of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  the  studies  and  examina- 
tions therein  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  said 
school  committee  and  directors  for  public  institutions  jointly. 
Every  teacher  employed  in  said  school  shall  hold  a  certificate  of 
his  qualifications  from  said  school  committee. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  June  14,  1886. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  plainly  appears  to  have 
been  to  bring  about  an  entire  separation  between 
truants  on  the  one  hand  and  juvenile  criminals 
on  the  other.  And  the  separation  was  to  be  not 
merely  one  of  classification  within  a  single  institution, 
as  now,  but  there  were  to  be  two  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  institutions  —  distinct  in  name  and  widely 
separate  in  situation.  The  truants  were  to  be 
exempted  from  all  association  with  criminality,  not 
only  in  fact  but  in  the  popular  apprehension.  The 
stigma,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  been  a  House  of 
Reformation  boy  —  of  having  "been  down  at  Deer 
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Island" — was  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  attach  to 
the  truant. 

The  law,  in  thus  aiming  to  effect  a  complete  separa- 
tion between  truants  and  juvenile  criminals,  proceeds 
upon  a  sound  and  undisputed  principle.  In  all 
reformatory  institutions,  classification  and  separate 
treatment  of  the  several  classes  are  now  accepted 
as  the  fundamental  requirements  for  success  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Whatever  reasons  are  brought 
to  support  these  requirements  for  the  treatment  of 
criminals  themselves,  may  be  urged  with  still  greater 
force  to  prove  that  truants  who  are  not  criminals 
ought  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  youth  who 
are  criminals. 

The  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 
belongs  to  and  is  a  part  of  the  State's  criminal 
administration;  but  the  Truant  School  —  or,  as  the 
frame rs  of  the  law  preferred  to  call  it,  the  Parental 
School  —  would  properly  belong  to  and  be  a  part  of 
the  State's  educational  administration.  The  two 
administrations  ought  not  to  be  mixed  —  cannot  be 
mixed  without  injurious  consequences,  as  the  history 
of  the  matter  in  this  city  as  well  as  elsewhere  amply 
illustrates. 

Truancy  is  not  in  itself  a  crime.  It  is  merely  an 
act  or  a  series  of  acts  going  to  show  that  parental 
control  has  failed  to  keep  the  child  in  school  as 
required  by  law.  A  truant,  or  parental,  school  is 
simply  an  instrumentality  whereby  the  State  exercises 
that  control  which  parents  and  teachers  have  been 
unable  to  exercise  effectually.  It  is  the  last  resort  in 
the  administration  of  compulsory  education.    Its  pur- 
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pose  is  to  prevent  criminality,  not  to  cure  it.  How 
wrong  in  J3rinciple,  therefore,  to  mix  the  truants 
with  the  youth  who  have  already  ta"ken  the  first  steps 
in  crime!  The  House  of  Reformation  should  be  for 
the  latter  class  exclusivelv. 

Nor  does  it  invalidate  the  principle  here  asserted 
to  prove  that  some  truants  are  already  criminals;  nor 
to  point  to  the  fact  that,  as  things  now  go,  many  a 
boy,  suspected  or  known  to  be  guilty  of  criminal  acts, 
is  nevertheless  complained  of  for  truancy  and  con- 
victed on  that  charge  alone.  Such  facts  only  show 
how  the  truancy  laws  have  been  abused,  or  turned 
away  from  their  true  purpose,  to  serve  other  ends. 

And  the  further  fact  that  among  the  present  in- 
mates of  the  House  of  Reformation  little  difference 
in  point  of  character  is  observed  between  the  boys  of 
the  so-called  truant  school  and  the  other  boys  of  the 
institution,  only  shows  still  more  clearly  the  failure 
of  the  truant  law  to  operate  according  to  its  true  in- 
tent. 

For  simple  truancy  the  treatment  is  now  altogether 
too  severe,  and  the  consequent  stigma,  imputing  as  it 
does  criminality,  is  a  very  serious  matter;  so  that  the 
officers  usually  and  very  properly  wait  a  long  time 
before  sending  the  mere  truant  down  to  Deer  Island. 

If  there  were  a  Parental  School  properly  located 
and  managed,  commitments  to  this  might  be  made 
much  earlier  in  the  career  of  truancy.  Such  treat- 
ment would  be  much  more  likely  to  save  the  truants 
themselves,  and  would  undoubtedly  prevent  much 
truancy  which  now  occurs  because  of  the  long  post- 
ponement of  the  only  effectual  remedy,  confinement. 
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By  speaking  of  one  department  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  as  a  so-called  truant- school,  no  reflection 
is  intended  on  the  management  of  that  institution. 
On  the  contrary  that  management  is  to  be  sincerely 
commended  for  maintaining  as  wide  a  distinction  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  between  the  two 
classes  of  juvenile  inmates.  But  after  all  this  dis- 
tinction is  merely  one  of  classification  within  the 
institution  itself,  and  may  be  made  or  unmade  at  any 
time  by  the  managers  in  their  discretion.  All  com- 
mitments for  truancy  run  to  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion, that  being  the  only  institution  known  to  the  law 
for  that  purpose. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  Parental 
School  to-day,  such  as  Boston  was  required  four  years 
ago  to  establish  "forthwith  "?  This  is  a  question  for 
those  to  answer  who  may  be  responsible.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  has  been  called  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  The 
purpose  of  this  present  allusion  to  the  matter  is 
to  suggest  that  there  may  be  further  steps  within  the 
power  of  the  School  Committee  to  take  which  might 
result  in  the  establishment  of  the  desired  school. 
Delay  is  dangerous.  And  the  particular  danger  now 
threatening  is  this,  that  a  plan  is  urged,  on  the  plea 
of  economy,  whereby  both  truants  and  juvenile  crim- 
inals may  be  provided  with  places  of  detention  on  the 
mainland,  but  without  that  entire  separation  required 
by  law  and  rightly  deemed  so  essential. 
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INCORRIGIBLES. 

There  is  another  purpose  for  which  the  Parental 
School  may  be  used  when  properly  established  —  the 
confinement  of  incorrigibles.  By  an 'Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  passed  in  1889,  persons  convicted  of 
"  persistently  violating  the  reasonable  regulations  of 
the  common  schools  "  may  be  committed  to  the  same 
places  of  confinement  as  are  provided  for  truants. 
"Would  anybody  be  willing  to  send  such  persons  down 
to  Deer  Island  now?  Nobody,  surely;  not  even  the 
oft  baffled  and  despairing  teachers.  The  incorrigible 
rogue  is  not  yet  a  criminal.  Why,  then,  take  the  sure 
course  to  make  him  one? 

But  in  a  Parental  School  he  would  be  restrained, 
protected,  taught  self-control,  habituated  to  obedience, 
instructed  in  industrial  work  as  well  as  in  books,  and 
above  all,  by  being  guarded  from  all  imputation  of 
criminality  while  in  the  school,  dismissed  therefrom 
with  more  than  an  even  chance  of  doing  well  in  after 
life. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING.1 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the 
physical  culture  of  school  children  among  the  teachers 
of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  The  physical 
exercises,  for  many  years  required  by  the  Regulations 
but  not  always  zealously  attended  to,  have  been  of  late 
much  improved  in  form  and  given  with  more  intelligent 
purpose  in  many  school  rooms  and  in  some  entire 
schools. 


1For  a  very  valuable  report  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  Supervisor  Peter- 
son, see  School  Document  No.  10 —  1889. 
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This  improvement  has  come  from  the  instruction 
which  many  of  the  teachers  have  received  in  the 
Swedish  Free  Gymnastics,  otherwise  known  as  the 
*  Ling  System."  This  instruction  has  already  been 
taken  by  30  masters,  24  sub-masters  and  166  other 
teachers.  These  have  imparted  their  knowledge  to 
yet  other  teachers,  so  that  there  are  now  360  teachers 
prepared  to  use  the  "  Ling  System  "  in  their  classes. 
In  addition  to  these,  may  be  counted  97  recent  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  School,  who  have  all  received 
instruction  in  this  system. 

In  twelve  grammar  schools  all  the  teachers  use  the 
system;  and  in  five  more  some  teachers  now,  but  all 
soon  will  do  so.  Each  of  the  remaining  grammar 
schools  has  one  or  more  teachers  similarly  qualified. 

Meanwhile  the  claims  of  other  systems  are  becom- 
ing known.  A  w  conference  on  physical  training  " 
wras  held  in  this  city  last  November,  which,  if  it  did 
not  decide  on  the  merits  of  rival  systems,  certainly 
created  great  interest  in  them  and  made  them  more 
generally  understood.  The  German  Free  Gymnastics 
have  recently  been  introduced  in  one  boys'  and  in 
one  girls'  grammar  school;  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  speak  of  results.  Another  system 
believed  by  many  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  conditions  in  our  city  grammar  schools  has  been 
devised  by  Miss  Allen,  formerly  the  First  Assistant 
in  the  Chapman  School,  and  since  the  Director  of  the 
Allen  Gymnasium. 

The  greatest  present  need  is  that  these  so-called 
systems  should  be  put  into  printed  form  so  that  they 
may  be  studied,  known,  and  judged  by  all  interested. 
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To  witness  an  exhibition,  to  attend  a  few  random 
class  exercises,  to  listen  to  a  lecture  or  two  with  il- 
lustrations —  all  this  may  be  highly  instructive  but  it 
fails  to  give  one  not  an  expert  much  confidence  in 
judging  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  whatever  system  be  followed  in  the 
schools,  a  printed  and  illustrated  manual  for  the 
teacher's  use  wTill  be  indispensable.  Each  single 
exercise  should  be  described,  its  effects  pointed  out, 
and  directions  for  performing  it  in  the  best  manner 
given;  each  series  of  exercises  forming  a  complete 
lesson  should  also  be  described;  and  the  several 
courses  of  lessons  appropriate  to  the  different  classes 
from  the  youngest  upwards  or  from  term  to  term 
should  be  definitely  laid  down. 

Then  the  exercises  can  be  worked  with  some  hope 
of  success  in  a  large  system  of  graded  city  schools; 
bin:  otherwise  not.  For  however  well  the  general  sub- 
ject of  physical  exercise  may  be  understood,  however 
zealous  the  teachers  may  be  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
this  matter,  if  their  work  be  not  laid  out  grade  by 
grade  and  term  by  term  on  a  comprehensive  plat), 
their  efforts  will  end  only  in  aimless  confusion  and 
failure.  However  well  versed  the  cooks  may  be  in 
the  principles  of  cookery,  the  plain  practical  direc- 
tions of  a  cook-book  greatly  promote  certainty  and 
uniformity  in  the  results  of  their  work. 

With  the  systems  of  free  gymnastics  now  used  in 
the  schools  of  some  Western  cities,  this  work  of  de- 
scribing and  grading  the  exercises  has  been  done, 
and  plain  practical  directions  for  performing  them 
have  been  given,  the  result  assuming  the  form  some- 
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times  of  a  text-book  and  sometimes  of  a  school  doc- 
ument. Thus  the  teacher  in  each  grade  knows  just 
what  work  is  expected,  and  how  to  do  it;  and  the 
work  of  each  grade  prepares  for  that  of  the  next,  so 
that  the  whole  is  systematized  and  thereby  made 
efficient. 

The  history  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  if  it  could 
be  fully  written.  We  should  learn  among  other  things 
that  the  "Ling  System"  is  not  now  urged  on  our  at- 
tention for  the  first  time.  In  1860,  after  a  most  vigo- 
rous appeal  by  the  Superintendent,  the  School  Board 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  physical  training,  and  to  report  what  action  ought  to 
be  taken  in  that  behalf.  The  committee  recommended 
that  gymnastic  exercises  be  practised  every  day  in  all 
the  schools  for  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  nor  more 
than  half  an  hour.  At  that  period  schools  were  in 
session  six  hours  daily. 

In  relation  to  the  kind  of  exercises  to  be  used  the 
report  says: 

"  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
constitution,  strength,  habit,  temperament,  age,  and 
sex  of  the  pupil.  For  the  want  of  proper  attention  to 
these  circumstances,  injury  rather  than  benefit  has 
sometimes  resulted  from  these  exercises.  This  re- 
mark is  applicable  only  to  that  system  of  gymnastics 
which  requires  violent  exercises,  such  as  vaulting, 
summersaults,  climbing,  etc.  The  system  invented 
by  Professor  Ling,  of  Sweden,  which  is  called  Free 
Gymnastics,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection.    It  con- 
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sists  of  a  variety  of  motions  of  the  head,  chest,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  performed  with  energy  and  vigor,  without 
the  use  of  any  fixed  apparatus.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
exercises  which  it  embraces,  and,  perhaps,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  our  public  schools,  require  no  ap- 
paratus whatever,  and  no  special  rooms  set  apart  for 
its  practice.  It  is  adapted  both  to  the  open  air  and 
to  the  school  room.  This  system  of  free  gymnastics, 
or  calisthenics,  in  a  modified  form,  it  is  deemed  both 
desirable  and  practicable  to  introduce  into  all  our 
schools,  and  it  is  recommended  *  that  it  be  made  an 
obligatory  branch  of  education." 

A  standing  committee,  to  be  styled  The  Committee 
on  Physical  Training,  was  to  nominate  for  appoint- 
ment a  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  who 
was  to  "devote  his  time,  during  school  sessions,  in 
aiding  and  instructing  the  teachers  in  training  their 
.  pupils  in  gymnastics  and  calisthenic  exercises." 

Four  years  of  agitation  and  discussion  followed  be- 
fore any  effective  action  was  taken;  and  then  the  func- 
tion of  the  proposed  standing  committee  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  vocal  as  well  as  physical  training. 
An  instructor  was  appointed  for  these  two  branches, 
of  whose  labors  Mr.  Philbrick  wrote  as  follows:  "His 
services  were  extremely  valuable.  I  know  of  no  money 
that  has  been  expended  to  better  purpose  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools.  Still  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  did  not  accomplish  so  much  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hygiene  of  the  schools,  as  in  promoting 
good  reading  and  vocal  training." 

Thus  were  free  gymnastics  cheated  of  their  birth- 
right many  years  ago;  and  it  is  only  within  the  past 
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year  or  two  that  any  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  restore  that  birthright.  True,  our  present  rules 
prescribe  that  "the  teachers  shall  so  arrange  the 
daily  exercises  in  their  classes  that  every  scholar  shall 
have,  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of 
physical  exercise,  for  not  less  than  five  minutes"; 
and  as  far  back  as  1857,  the  regulation  was  that  "  the 
masters,  ushers  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of  exercise  in  their 
respective  classes  that  every  scholar  shall  have  daily 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical 
or  gymnastic  exercise;  this  exercise  to  take  place  as 
nearly  as  practicable  midway  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  and  recess,  and  between  recess 
and  the  end  of  the  session;  "  but  the  larger  allowance 
of  time,  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  a  day,  recom- 
mended thirty  years  ago,  has  never,  except  in  the 
high  schools,  been  set  apart  for  physical  exercises. 

Nor  has  the  kind  of  physical  exercise  ever  been 
prescribed.  What  it  should  be  has  been  left  to  the 
judgment  or  the  caprice  of  teachers.  **Some  kind  of 
physical  exercise "  would  evidently  include  vocal 
culture  as  well  as  many  other  things  good  in  them- 
selves but  beside  the  particular  purpose.  So  there 
has  been  no  system,  no  recognized  aims,  no  uniform- 
ity in  method  or  result.  Good  results  have  appeared 
here  and  there,  where  special  pains  have  been  taken ; 
but  good' results  on  a  large  scale  have  not  appeared, 
nor  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear. 

But  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
the  activity  of  the  new  standing  committee  on  Phys- 
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ical  Culture  are  expected  to  change  all  this  for  the 
better. 

Proposals  to  increase  the  time  for  physical  exer- 
cises have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Courses  of  Study ;  and  it 
may  be  that  still  further  time  may  be  secured  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  adjustments  of  the  no-recess 
plan,  if  that  should  be  adopted.  Three  meetings  of 
the  Masters,  in  February,  March  and  April,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
physical  exercises  in  school,  with  unabated  interest. 
It  is  understood  that  a  petition  from  the  teachers  in 
relation  to  the  matter  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
School  Board.    The  time  is  ripe  for  action. 

THE  NO-RECESS  PLAN. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  question  of  recess  or 
no  recess  ought  to  be  taken  up  seriously  and  settled. 
The  no-recess  plan  has,  by  permission,  been  tried  in 
more  than  half  of  the  school  districts  of  the  city,  so 
that  many  of  the  Masters  can  report  on  the  merits  of 
the  plan  from  personal  experience. 

This  experience  should  be  gathered,  weighed,  and 
sifted.  The  theoretical  objections  should  be  re-ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  it;  and  the  practical  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  should  be  fully  set  forth. 
It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  argue  the  question 
on  either  side;  but  merely  to  state  it,  and  submit 
the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  Regulations  prescribe  for  all  grammar  and 
primary  schools  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  begin- 
ning when  the  time  of  the  morning  session  is  half 
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expired,  that  is  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  The  time 
taken  for  filing  out  and  filing  in  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  recess,  and  not  added 
thereto.  So  the  day's  work  in  a  grammar  school 
stands  thus: 

O'clock.  Hours. 

School  work     .       .       .       .     9  to  10.30  1J 
Eecess     ....       10.30  to  10.50  J 
School  work     .       .       .       .    10.50  to  12  H 
Intermission     .       .       .       .       .  12  to  2  2 
School  work  2  to  4  2 

The  primary  school  day's  work  is  the  same  except 
that  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  divides  the  afternoon 
session. 

The  no-recess  plan  omits  the  morning  recess  alto- 
gether, and  dismisses  school  at  twenty  minutes  before 
twelve.    So  the  day's  work  stands  thus: 

O'clock.  Hours. 

School  work  9  to  11.40  2f 

Intermission  11.40  to  2      2 J 

School  work  .       •       .       .       .        2  to  4  2 

It  is  an  essential  of  this  plan  that  requests  by 
pupils  to  retire  from  the  room  be  freely  granted. 

So  essential,  indeed,  is  it  found  to  be  that  about 
all  the  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  yard  once  in  the  morning  session,  that  a  set  time 
has  been  taken  for  it  in  some  schools,  and  ten  min- 
utes are  spent  in  filing  the  children  down  into  the 
yard  and  back  again.  This  is  plainly  a  compromise 
between  the  no-recess  plan  and  the  old  plan;  for  it  is 
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in  effect  taking  a  short  recess  of  ten  minutes  instead 
of  a  long  one  of  twenty.  If  schools  follow  this  plan 
and  still  dismiss  at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  the 
net  result  is  a.  loss  of  study  time  amounting  to  ten 
minutes  a  day  or  five-sixths  of  an  hour  a  week.  It  is 
only  when  the  no-recess  plan  pure  and  simple  is 
strictly  followed,  and  the  morning  recess  is  totally 
abolished,  that  no  loss  of  study  time  occurs. 

In  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
no-recess  plan,  this  compromise  plan  should  be  set 
aside  to  be  examined  by  itself  on  its  own  merits. 

The  arguments  supporting  the  no-recess  plan  may 
be  found  in  the  last  two  reports  of  the  Instructor  in 
Hygiene.  The  last  one  (School  Document  No.  22 — 
1889,)  contains  statements  by  seven  of  the  Masters 
who  have  tried  the  plan ;  and  their  testimony,  which 
is  understood  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  all  the  Masters  —  thirty-three  in  number  —  who 
have  testified  favorably,  may  be  fairly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  no-recess  plan  affords  protection  to 
the  health  of  the  children  by  avoiding  many  occasions 
for  exposure  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  either  in  the 
yard,  or  in  damp  basements,  or  in  the  corridors 
exposed  to  dangerous  draughts.  Teachers  are  saved 
much  from  exposure  of  the  same  sort.  Growing 
girls  are  saved  much  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

2.  The  plan  affords  protection  to  the  morals  of  the 
better  children  by  not  exposing  them  during  the 
recess  to  the  contamination  of  those  whose  language 
and  conduct  are  bad  and  whose  influence  is  morally 
pernicious. 
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3.  The  general  discipline  of  a  school  —  particularly 
of  a  large  school  —  is  far  easier  under  the  no-recess 
plan.  Quarrelling,  bullying,  rude  play,  personal  in- 
juries, etc.,  in  the  yard,  are  no  more.  The  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  is  less  frequent. 

4.  For  children  to  arrive  home  before  twelve 
o'clock,  either  to  help  the  mother  get  dinner  or  to 
carry  dinner  to  the  father,  is  an  important  advan- 
tage. 

5.  The  omission  of  the  recess  gives  better  oppor- 
tunities 1  for  the  practice  of  systematic  physical  exer- 
cises in  the  school  rooms,  which  are  far  better  than 
rude  play  in  the  school  yard. 

6.  The  teachers  are  stimulated  to  greater  watch- 
fulness in  regard  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature 
of  their  school  rooms. 

7.  School  work  for  two  and  two-thirds  hours  in 
the  morning  is  hygienically  as  safe  as  for  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  but  little  more  "going 
out "  than  there  was  under  the  old  plan. 

8.  More  good  mental  work  is  done  under  the  new 
plan  than  was  done  under  the  old,  because  there  is 
less  interruption.  The  time  lost  in  "  getting  settled 
down  to  work  again,"  after  the  boisterous  play  of  the 
long  recess,  is  now  saved. 

9.  The  plan  is  well  liked  by  nearly  all  teachers 
who  have  tried  it. 

10.  The  pupils  and  the  parents  all  like  the  plan. 
]STo  complaints  from  either  source  have  come  to  the 
Masters'  knowledge. 

1  More  time  lor  physical  exercises  cannot  be  obtained  under  the  present 
course  of  study  without  either  taking  time  belonging  to  other  branches 
or  dismissing  school  later  than  twenty  minutes  before  twelve. 
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To  these  arguments  may  be  added  a  not  unimpor- 
tant financial  one.  If  there  is  to  be  henceforth  no 
recess,  large  school  yards  will  be  unnecessary;  so 
that  the  expenditures  for  large  lots  of  land  on  which 
to  build  new  school  houses,  and  for  land  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  yards  of  old  school  houses  will  be 
wholly  uncalled  for. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments  are  based  on  grounds 
either  of  convenience  or  of  moral  and  sanitary  pro- 
tection. 

Xow,  do  these  and  all  such  arguments  together 
outweigh  the  reasons  for  the  long  morning  recess? 
That  is  the  question  which  must  be  decided  before  a 
definite  policy  can  be  adopted.  The  unsettled  state 
in  which  the  matter  now  rests  is  demoralizing  to  a 
degree,  and  is  becoming  more  so. 

Against  the  new  plan  and  in  favor  of  the  old,  the 
reasons  are  chiefly  physical,  but  they  are  held  by 
high  authority  to  be  imperative.  To  present  this  side 
of  the  question  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transfer  to 
these  pages  an  extract  from  an  address  made  some 
six  years  ago  by  the  present  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  William  T.Harris,  LL.  D., 
to  the  assembled  school  superintendents  of  the  coun- 
try. The  extract  states  clearly  the  physical  dangers 
of  the  no-recess  plan,  and  is  as  follows: 

Abolish  recess  and  let  children  attempt  to  sit  for  two  and  three 
hours  under  the  constraint  of  the  school-room,  and  the  physical 
system  will  suffer  such  injuries  that  life-loug  inconveniences  will 
result. 

The  tension  of  the  will  requisite  to  perform  properly  the  re- 
quirements of  school  discipline  and    iustruction  is  such  as  to 
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withdraw  the  nervous  energy  from  those  great  centres  of  secretion 
and  circulation  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the  liver, 
the  lungs.  Congestion,  as  before  said,  is  easily  initiated,  and  if 
continued  will  produce  functional  derangements  connected  with 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  circulation.  The  seeds  of  indigestion, 
renal  weakness,  liver  complaint,  constipation,  even  of  fearful 
scourges  like  Bright's  disease,  may  be  sown  in  the  system  in 
early  years  by  injudicious  confinement  in  the  school-room. 

We  have  been  told,  it  is  true,  that  practical  experiment  in  the 
abolition  of  the  recess  establishes  the  fact  that  no  inconvenience 
whatever  follows  from  it. 

But  how  is  this  fact  established?  The  injuries  of  over-tension 
do  not  appear  at  once.  The  fearful  weaknesses  that  result  from 
neglecting  the  calls  of  nature  are  not  perceived  directly.  Pupils 
will  not  confess  their  own  cases  of  suffering  under  enforced  re- 
straints and  neglect  to  attend  to  these  calls  even  to  their  parents. 
Only  in  conversation  with  adults  can  one  collect  evidence  of  this 
sort. 

Abolish  recess,  and  within  a  few  years  the  medical  profession 
would  trace  to  their  source  in  the  school-room  man}*  disorders  in 
the  functions  of  the  glandular  system.  The  reaction  produced 
against  this  ill-considered  reform  in  recesses  would  sweep  it  away 
in  a  hurricane  of  popular  indignation.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
physical  requirements  are  well  looked  after  in  this  proposed 
reform. 

The  periodicity  iu  the  functions  of  the  secretory  glands  is  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  general  regulation  allowing  the  pupils  to  leave 
the  room  whenever  they  wish  to.  This  the  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  recess  concede  to  be  necessary.  Here  comes  the 
difficulty.  In  practice,  the  teacher  finds  more  evil  to  result  from 
this  indiscriminate  permission  to  go  out  during  the  school-time 
than  from  all  other  sources  combined.  Every  teacher  of  experi- 
ence will  support  my  testimony  on  this  point  with  his  own.  It  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  the  frivolous  pupil  and  demoralizing  to  a 
hio-h  degree.  He  will  find  it  convenient  to  leave  the  room  when- 
ever  he  wishes  to  avoid  a  recitation  or  any  unpleasant  duty.  But 
we  are  told  that  this  evil  need  not  be  tolerated  ;  the  children  need 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  indiscriminately.     If,  however,  the 
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teacher  is  to  he  constantly  interrupted  in  the  course  of  other  work, 
with  the  problem  of  deciding  what  cases  are  necessitous  and  what 
ones  are  not,  then  all  other  work  will  suffer,  and  even  yet  many 
serious  mistakes  occur.  The  least  impatience  at  interruption  will 
have  the  effect  of  a  general  restriction.  A  cross  word  in  response 
to  the  child's  request,  deters  him  from  asking  again  on  another 
occasion,  and  he  prefers  self-denial.  The  restrictions  placed  on 
free  going  out,  adopted  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by 
the  roguish  or  vicious,  result  in  holding  back  the  timid,  modest, 
retiring  pupils  who  are  eagerly  intent  on  winning  the  teacher's 
good-will.  Such  will  suffer  excruciating  torment  rather  than  draw 
attention  to  themselves  by  leaving  the  room,  or  by  asking  per- 
mission to  do  so.  Even  a  look  of  inquiry  from  the  teacher  is  too 
much  for  such  pupils  to  bear.  Hence,  not  knowing  the  serious 
evils  resulting,  the  most  exemplary  pupils  will  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  life-long  physical  weaknesses  already  hinted  at. 

All  this  would  result  from  changing  a  custom  which  long  usage 
has  sanctioned.  By  the  recess  as  it  exists,  necessities  are  pro- 
vided for,  without  questioning  the  pupil,  without  discriminating  as 
to  his  wants.  A  general  recess  provides  for  all  cases,  and  all  will 
take  advantage  of  it.  Abolish  general  recess,  and  it  must  be  com- 
pensated for  by  an  indiscriminate  permission  to  leave  the  school- 
room at  pleasure,  or  else  by  a  discrimination  which  is  both  indeli- 
cate and  a  sure  cause  of  physiological  evil.  There  is  enough 
in  this  phase  of  the  physiological  question  to  condemn  the  new 
theory. 

The  next  physical  need  is  relaxation.  The  pupil  needs  to 
stretch  his  cramped  muscles  and  send  the  blood  in  torrents 
through  his  limbs,  which  become  torpid  with  unuse  while  he  has 
been  sitting  or  standing  for  the  school  exercises.  The  pupil  is  in 
want  of  fresh  air,  and  of  the  deep  inflation  of  the  lungs  that 
exercise  in  the  open  air  gives.  He  ought  to  use  his  voice  too. 
The  reformers  propose  to  substitute  calisthenics  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  all  these  wants.  They  will  throw  open  the  windows 
and  let  in  fresh  air ;  they  will  have  a  system  of  well-devised 
movements  which  will  give  the  needed  circulation  of  the  blood, 
etc. 

Calisthenic  exercise  serves  a  good  place  in  the  school-room, 
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but  its  most  important  function  is  not  a  physiological  one.  It  is 
true  that  the  blood  is  caused  to  circulate  more  vigorously  through 
the  limbs  and  those  parts  of  the  body  that  have  become  partly 
torpid  with  sitting  or  standing  still.  But  the  chief  demand  upon 
the  pupil  in  the  calisthenic  exercise  is  a  requirement  of  him  to 
strain  his  attention  and  exercise  his  will.  It  is  a  will-training  to 
a  greater  extent  than  physiological  training.  The  great  distinc- 
tion between  work  and  play  is  this  one  :  In  play  the  mind  is  spon- 
taneous, governed  entirely  by  its  own  individuality  ;  in  work  the 
will-power  is  exercised  to  conform  its  individuality  to  some  exter- 
nally-prescribed course  of  action.  Calisthenic  exercise  is  severe 
work,  and  not  by  any  means  a  relaxation.  But  the  child  needs 
relaxation,  and  not  merely  a  change  of  work,  although  the  change 
is  of  some  benefit.  The  exercise  of  the  limbs,  in  accordance  with 
a  prescribed  formula,  is  not  the  thing  that  nature  requires.  .  .  . 
Calisthenics  does  not  afford  relief  to  the  will-power.  We  have 
seen  that  all  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  act  of  fixed  and  unremit- 
ting attention  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  digestive,  circula- 
tory, and  secretory  functions  of  the  body.  This  influence,  if  not 
intermitted,  will  cause  derangement  of  each  and  all  these.  A  run 
in  the  open  air,  a  saunter  at  will,  or  a  vigorous  game  with  one's 
fellows,  free  from  restraint  or  authority  —  any  exercise,  in  short, 
of  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  pupil,  will  give  this  desirable  re- 
lief to  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  glands,  and  ganglia.  Once  in 
two  hours  for  older  persons,  and  once  in  one  hour  or  one  hour  and 
a  half  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  is  not  too  often. 
The  recess  covers  the  physiological  demands  as  no  other  device 
has  done  or  can  do. 

Such  is  the  argument  from  the  physical  necessities 
of  school  life.  How  much  force  it  really  has  can  best 
be  determined  by  members  not  of  the  teaching  but 
of  the  medical  profession.  That  it  has  force,  how- 
ever, is  apparent  to  all;  and  the  compromise  plan 
above  described,  which  consists  not  in  abolishing  but 
iii  shortening  the  morning  recess,  is  in  reality  a  prac- 
tical concession  of  this  point. 
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This  compromise  plan,  as  followed  in  some  of  the 
schools,  has,  I  am  told,  caused  a  loss  of  actual  work- 
ing time  amounting  to  nearly  an  hour  a  week;  but 
this  is  an  error  which  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
precise  specifications  of  the  time  to  be  spent  in 
school  work,  in  physical  exercises,  and  in  recesses 
are  made. 

Whatever  plan  or  plans  of  dividing  the  time  may 
be  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  schools, 
the  fundamental  principle  will  doubtless  be  accepted 
that  schools  should  be  in  session  fully  five  hours  a 
day  and  five  days  in  the  week.  Taking  time  that 
belongs  to  the  recess  under  existing  rules  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  intermission  is  simply  subtracting  so 
much  from  the  five  hours  of  session-time  now 
contemplated  by  the  rules. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  question  and  to  indicate  the  arguments 
that  may  be  urged  on  each  side.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  comment  on  these  arguments  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  conclusion  favorable  either  to  the 
new  plan  or  to  the  old.  But  this  seems  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  deciding  the  whole  matter 
rests  with  the  readers  and  not  with  the  waiter  of  this 
report. 

Therefore  I  bring  this  paragraph  to  a  close  by 
merely  stating  that  my  own  judgment  has  been  all 
along  against  the  no-recess  plan;  and,  while  I  have 
been  much  impressed  by  witnessing  one  after  another 
of  the  Masters,  originally  opposed  to  the  plan,  con- 
verted by  their  experience  to  the  opposite  view,  and 
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now  strongly  favoring  it,  I  still  entertain  grave  doubts 
as  to  its  safety  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view.1 

PROMOTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  slowness  with  which  pupils  pass  from  class  to 
class  in  some  schools  and  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  they  do  this  in  other  schools  are  two  phenomena 
which  have  excited  remark  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
collection  of  facts  has  ever  been  made  as  a  basis  for 
settled  opinion. 

We  have  known,  in  a  general  way,  that  standards 
set  for  promotion  in  some  schools  are  much  more  ex- 
acting than  the  standards  set  in  other  schools;  that 
general  tests  of  proficiency  would  be  met  by  the  sec- 
ond class  in  some  schools  quite  as  well  as  by  the  first 
class  in  other  schools;  and  that  while  in  some  schools 
the  first  class  is  composed  of  a  picked  few  chosen 
from  a  much  larger  second  class  by  means  of  a  com- 
petitive examination,  in  other  schools  the  whole  second 

1  Because  of  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  securing  proper  attention  to 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  physician  of  large  experience  in  Newton,  where  the  no-recess 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  seven,  or  eight  years,  proves  the  existence  of  difficul- 
ties there : 

"  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  injury  resulting  from  too  long  confine- 
ment in  the  schoolroom  without  recess,  but  have  seen  trouble  in  cases  in 
which  the  pupil  was  not  allowed  '  to  go  out,'  when  permission  was  asked  and 
refused — am  now  attending  such  a  case.  I  have  seen  cases  enough  of  this 
kind  to  lead  me  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called  '  no-recess  plan,'  if  per- 
mission to  go  out  is  not  granted  when  asked.  I  think  a  session  from  9  to  1 1  :  40 
o'clock  preferable,  if  the  teachers  are  instructed  to  recognize  a  pupil's  needs. 
When  the  new  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Newton  schools,  I  doubted  its  wisdom  ; 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind ;  only  I  should  insist  upon  the  pupil's  being 
allowed  to  go  out  when  he  asked  permission,  and  should  be  inclined  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  most  cases." 
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class,  without  competition,  and  sometimes  "the  least 
unprepared  part  "  of  the  third  class  also,  is  moved  up 
into  the  first  class  to  "  preserve  the  organization  of  the 
school."  There  seem  to  be  so  many  other  considera- 
tions which  are  allowed  to  govern  this  matter  of 
promotion  that  the  only  proper  ones,  age  and  the  state 
of  mental  preparation,  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Obviously,  under  usual  circumstances,  there  must 
be  differences  in  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with 
which  the  same  course  of  study  is  worked  in  different 
schools;  but  the  question  now  raised  is  whether  these 
differences  are  not  wider  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Should  not  measures  be  taken  on  the  one  hand  to 
check  a  growing  tendency  in  some  schools  to  keep 
pupils  back  in  the  lower  classes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  prevent  premature  promotions?  It  is  easy 
to  say  yes  to  this  question;  but  when  it  is  asked, 
what  measures,  the  answer  is  not  so  easy. 

Some  years  ago  the  second  classes  in  several  of  the 
grammar  schools  had  become  large,  and  were  chiefly 
filled  with  pupils  who  were  old  enough  and  more 
than  old  enough  to  enter  the  high  schools.  The 
remedy  applied  on  that  occasion  was  effective,  though 
somewhat  disorganizing.  It  consisted  in  allowing 
all  pupils  who  were  old  enough,  irrespective  of  the 
grammar  classes  they  belonged  to,  to  take  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  high  schools.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  Supervisors'  examinations;  and 
all  graduates  of  grammar  schools  as  well  as  others 
were  examined  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  by 
the  high  school  teachers.  When  the  non-graduates 
from  grammar  schools  were  allowed  to  submit  them- 
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selves  to  the  same  tests  as  the  graduates,  many  of 
them  were  found  as  well  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools  —  so  many,  indeed,  that  one  gram- 
mar school  is  said  to  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  second 
class  and  a  portion  of  its  third.  And  it  is  moreover 
a  matter  of  record  that  some  of  the  pupils  thus  ad- 
mitted from  lower  classes  of  that  grammar  school 
kept  well  abreast  in  their  high  school  course  with 
those  who  came  in  from  the  graduating  class.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  object  lesson,  proving  that 
pupils  had  been  kept  back  in  some  grammar  schools 
too  long.  The  evil  is  an  old  one,  having  its  root  in 
our  system  of  grading,  and  is  not  now  showing  itself 
for  the  first  time. 

As  to  the  remedy,  some  such  drastic  treatment  as 
throwing  open  the  Supervisors'  diploma  examinations 
to  members  of  the  lower  grammar  classes  might  be 
proposed;  but  it  is  not  proposed,  because  the  conse- 
quent confusion  and  disorganization  would  be  evils 
also;  and  the  desired  remedy  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  milder  measures. 

But  before  going  into  the  question  of  remedies 
more  particularly,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  view  of  the 
facts.  These  have  been  collected  from  the  replies  of 
the  grammar  school  principals  to  a  circular  issued 
last  October,  containing  the  two  following  questions : 

(1.)  What  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  nowr 
(16  October,  1889)  belonging  to  each  grammar  and 
each  primary  class  in  your  district? 

(2.)  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
who  were  members  of  that  same  class  one  year  ago, 
that  is  in  October  1888? 
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In  case  the  numbers  reported  in  response  to  the 
second  question  were  unusually  large,  explanations 
were  invited. 

Most  of  the  explanations  received,  however,  con- 
tained nothing  that  would  require  particular  consid- 
eration; that  is,  they  assigned  no  causes  for  the  non- 
promotion  of  pupils  which  might  not  fairly  be  held  to 
apply  about  equally  to  all  schools.  All  schools  have 
their  slow,  their  dull,  and  their  weak  or  sickly  pupils ; 
and  all  have  their  irregular  attendants.  Any  expla- 
nation which  alleged  something  peculiar  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  school  or  class  is  given  in 
the  notes  appended  to  the  following  table. 

In  reading  this  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
first  line  against  the  name  of  the  school  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  class,  as  asked 
for  by  the  first  question,  while  the  second  line  gives 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  who  were  in  that 
same  class  one  year  before,  that  is  who  were  w  not 
promoted  "  after  belonging  to  the  class  a  full  year. 
In  every  case  the  number  in  the  second  line  is  a  part 
of  the  number  immediately  above  it  in  the  first  line. 


Grammar  ) 
Schools.  ] 

1st 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Adams     .  . 

.    .  44 

51 

110 

Ill 

102 

107 

0 

0 

32 

12 

1 

5 

Agassiz    .  . 

.    .  29 

56 

64 

90 

82 

60 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

2 

97 

98 

122 

126 

177 

1 

2 

18 

23 

11 

13 

Andrew  . 

.    .  41 

58 

115 

227 

170 

140 

0 

2 

37 

21 

19 

25 
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Grammar  ) 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Schools.  ) 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Cla9S. 

Class. 

Class. 

Benuett  .... 

46 

55 

106 

110 

160 

56 

0 

0 

25 

23 

■28 

0 

Bigelow  .... 

45 

62 

113 

168 

215 

190 

0 

0 

0 

54 

87 

33 

Bowdoio  .... 

34 

42 

71 

39 

90 

81 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

Brimmer  . 

35 

91 

95 

91 

148 

145 

0 

29 

10 

11 

14 

14 

Bunker  Hill  .    .  . 

67 

63 

105 

133 

179 

172 

0 

0 

5 

12 

17 

15 

Chapman 

47 

58 

107 

111 

149 

132 

0 

2 

27 

19 

52 

48 

Ch.  Sumner  .    .  . 

35 

44 

82 

123 

127 

123 

0 

0 

5 

27 

20 

26 

Comins  .... 

54 

75 

92 

101 

101 

89 

0 

11 

2 

6 

0 

1 

Dearborn      .    .  . 

43 

76 

88 

110 

156 

183 

o 

1 1 

J.  X 

A 

i 

91 

—  JL 

40 

Dillaway      .    .  . 

41 

105 

87 

111 

146 

104 

18 

16 

1 1 

18 

4 

Dor. -Everett     .  . 

50 

58 

113 

125 

112 

108 

o 

a 

u 

41 

30 

18 

9 

Dudley1  .... 

46 

95 

103 

148 

168 

116 

o 

Q 

«7 

2 

2 

m 

2 

ft 

Dwigfat  .... 

57 

104 

106 

162 

115 

108 

0 

40 

18 

34 

7 

17 

Eliot  

41 

106 

110 

159 

206 

180 

0 

1 

5 

0 

11 

14 

Emerson2 

42 

97 

79 

124 

234 

166 

0 

21 

2 

17 

64 

4 
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Grammar  ) 
Schools.  ) 

1st 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th. 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Everett    .    .  . 

.  76 

108 

103 

112 

155 

113 

0 

19 

15 

10 

34 

4 

Franklin  . 

.  38 

110 

107 

159 

168 

160 

0 

40 

16 

36 

0 

0 

Frothingkam 

.  45 

57 

104 

106 

108 

151 

0 

16 

4 

0 

24 

Gaston     .    .  . 

.  50 

53 

111 

135 

140 

169 

0 

0 

36 

60 

72 

47 

Geo.  Putnam 

.  45 

52 

56 

54 

54 

52 

0 

10 

6 

8 

3 

3 

Gibson 

36 

55 

57 

60 

90 

82 

0 

3 

8 

8 

16 

12 

Hancock  .  . 

3ft 

.  Oo 

^0 

0 1 

1  03 
1  uo 

110 

1  Oft 
luo 

3 

1 

0 

20 

7 

6 

9£ 

oo 

A.1 

79 

^7 

73 
i  6 

1 

7 

2 

0 

6 

15 

tiarvaiQ 

A. 

77 

ftft 

OO 

1  1  A. 
11^ 

1 5o 

1 3fi 
loo 

0 

4 

1 

5 

26 

8 

miisicie 

Oo 

oy 

7ft 
/  O 

/  O 

oy 

3 

8 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Hugh  O'Brien 

A  £ 

1  f\A 

1U4: 

1  7  Q 
1  i  O 

1 

17 

17 

13 

46 

10 

TTvrrlo 

AA 

yo 

1  01 

1U1 

Q1 

y  i 

y  d 

1  A  Q 

14:0 

0 

22 

10 

4 

5 

9 

Lawrence      .  . 

.  56 

102 

106 

190 

143 

200 

0 

10 

0 

13 

3 

11 

Lewis      .    .  . 

.  80 

90 

99 

119 

106 

120 

3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Lincoln    .    .  . 

.  70 

80 

101 

219 

209 

187 

0 

19 

19 

20 

41 

38 

49 
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Grammar  \ 

let 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

bcnools.  ) 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Lowell 

.    .  52 

104 

143 

119 

154 

160 

3 

i  k 

10 

1  A 

14: 

8 

12 

4 

Lyman  • 

.    .  44 

60 

106 

110 

154 

165 

0 

a 
u 

iz 

3 

16 

7 

Martin     .  . 

.    .  44 

84 

81 

64 

74 

63 

0 

A 

Q 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Mather 

.    .  42 

55 

89 

72 

123 

135 

1 

a 
U 

7 

32 

24 

Minot 

.    .  32 

45 

41 

50 

52 

94 

0 

y 

Q 
O 

8 

17 

38 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

.    .  17 

32 

37 

37 

49 

38 

0 

A 
U 

Q 

L 

4 

8 

4 

Norcross  . 

.    .  27 

68 

114 

176 

171 

152 

0 

10 

a 

21 

7 

13 

Phillips    .  . 

.    .  47 

oy 

1  oo 
1 

169 

171 

215 

3 

4 

25 

48 

31 

23 

Pierce5     .  . 

.    .  39 

52 

51 

30 

37 

52 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

Prescott  .  . 

.    .  55 

56 

80 

111 

135 

113 

0 

0 

9 

3 

19 

13 

Prince      .  . 

.    .  56 

80 

92 

98 

92 

93 

0 

0 

28 

15 

18 

11 

Quincy     .  . 

.    .  37 

41 

49 

94 

108 

166 

2 

0 

2 

21 

11 

40 

.    .  48 

59 

101 

102 

113 

106 

0 

I 

18 

17 

8 

5 

OiltU  w 111      •  • 

54 

98 

1 06 

160 

109 

1 

7 

30 

25 

24 

0 

Shurtleff  .  . 

.    .  40 

49 

55 

99 

111 

110 

1  j 

6 

5 

20 

18 

24 
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Grammar  ) 
Schools.  ) 

1st 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 
[Class. 

^4th 

Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Stoughton 

43 

69 

68 

81 

65 

93 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

16 

Tileston  .... 

13 

13 

21 

22 

15 

32 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Warren  .... 

49 

63 

114 

121 

175 

164 

0 

2 

20 

13 

27 

25 

Wells  .... 

39 

48 

52 

102 

112 

111 

0 

6 

5 

11 

13 

14 

WiDthrop      .    .  . 

62 

107 

113 

166 

225 

207 

0 

18 

4 

26 

46 

17 

Notes.  —  1.  "I  have  reckoned  one  class  as  Class  V.,  though  the  present 
work  is  upon  Class  VI.  work.  It  is  attempted  to  shorten  the  course  of  some 
of  the  best  minds  ;  and  in  part  the  result  of  abolishing  the  Hall  class." 

2.  "In  this  school  the  line  of  separation  between  the  different  classes  is 
not  sharply  drawn.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  Fifth  Class  will, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  be  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
Fourth  Class." 

3.  "I  have  one  class  —  an  intermediate  class  —  composed  chiefly  of  those 
who  have  been  absent  a  great  deal  while  in  the  Fifth  Class,  or  who,  from 
misconduct  or  natural  deficiency  of  intellect,  are  unable  to  go  forward.  The 
class  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  and  do  as  much  of  Fourth  Class  work  as  it  is 
possible  for  them,  under  the  circumstances,  to  do.  I  pass  the  more  compe- 
tent ones,  if  any,  from  time  to  time  into  the  regular  Fourths.  This  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  twenty- six." 

4.  "  Last  year  we  had  a  Fifth  Class,  Second  Division,  which  accounts  for 
the  forty-six  reported  in  that  grade." 

5.  "  The  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Class  contains  thirty-three 
desks,  and  the  room  for  the  Fifth  Class  forty-four  desks.  The  insufficient 
accommodations  for  these  classes  make  it  necessary  to  place  in  the  Third 
Class  more  than  are  properly  prepared  for  that  class,  and  to  retain  in  the 
Sixth  Class  some  of  those  who,  though  below  the  average  in  ability,  would 
be  placed  in  the  Fifth  Class  if  room  could  be  provided  for  them.    Those  last 

.  referred  to  —  sixteen  in  number  —  form  an  advanced  division  of  the  Sixth 
Class." 


The  foregoing  array  of  figures  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers.   It  will  stimulate  investigation, 
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and  doubtless  lead  to  the  discovery  and  application 
of  special  remedies  in  particular  cases;  but  it  is,  as  it 
now  stands,  insufficient  for  safe  general  conclusions. 
There  is  need  of  a  more  detailed  inquiry,  carried  on 
from  school  to  school,  and  resulting  in  a  classified 
knowledge  of  all  material  circumstances.  The  re- 
marks that  follow  are  intended  to  suggest  the  lines 
such  inquiries  should  pursue.  . 

The  first  general  inquiry  should  relate  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  in  respect 
both  to  age  and  to  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  should  be  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  whole  school,  the  result  being  expressed  in  per 
cent.  Then  in  the  same  way  the  number  of  pupils 
of  each  age  should  be  compared  with  the  whole  num- 
ber. Having  thus  the  per  cent  of  pupils  belonging 
to  each  class  and  the  per  cent  of  pupils  of  each  age, 
one  may  pursue  the  investigation  by  means  of  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
first  class? 

2.  "What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  fourteen  or 
more  years  of  age? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
two  upper  classes? 

4.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  thirteen  or 
more  years  of  age? 

5.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
three  upper  classes? 

6.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  twelve  or  more 
years  of  age? 

This  would  perhaps  be  going  far  enough  for  the 
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present.  Comparisons  between  different  schools  on 
the  basis  of  answers  to  these  questions  would  be 
interesting  and  useful.  They  would  go  far  to  explain 
the  remarkable  disparities  in  the  size  of  the  upper 
classes  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  whole  school. 
For  example,  in  one  school  there  might  be  a  first 
class  constituting  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  school, 
and  in  another  a  first  class  constituting  only  five  per 
cent;  but,  ages  being  considered,  there  might  be 
found  so  many  more  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
older  in  the  former  school  as  to  make  its  first  class 
of  ten  per  cent  really  less  of  an  effort  to  maintain 
than  was  the  first  class  of  five  per  cent  to  the  latter 
school. 

Some  such  consideration  of  ages  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  just  inferences  can  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  above  presented.  Those  figures  show  first 
classes  varying  in  size  from  nearly  fifteen  per  cent 
to  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  whole  school,  as 
follows: 

Pierce,  14.9  per  cent;  George  Putnam,  14.4; 
Lewis,  13;  Everett,  11.4;  Tileston,  11.2;  Prince,  11; 
Hillside,  10.8;  Martin,  10.7;  Stoughton,  10.3;  Minot, 
10.2;  Prescott,  10;  Bowdoin,  9.5;  Gibson,  9.5; 
Bunker  Hill,  9.3;  Rice,  9.1 ;  Harris,  8.9;  Dorchester- 
Everett,  8.8;  Dwight,  8.7;  Harvard,  8.7;  Bennett, 
8.6;  Shurtleff,  8.6;  Adams,  8.4;  Wells,  8.4;  Hancock, 
8.3;  Lincoln,  8.1;  Mather,  8.1;  Mt.  Vernon,  8.1; 
Allston,  7.9;  Chapman,  7.8;  Hyde,  7.7;  Agassiz, 
7.6;  Gaston,  7.6;  Qnincy,  7.5;  Lowell,  7.1 ;  Warren, 
7.1;  Lawrence,  7;  "Winthrop,  7;  Dillaway,  6.9; 
Lyman,  6.9;   Dudley,  6.8;    Sherwin,  6.7;  Charles 
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Sumner,  6.6;  Dearborn,  6.6;  Hugh  O'Brien,  6.5; 
Brimmer,  5.8;  Bigelow,  5.7;  Emerson,  5.7;  Phillips, 
5.6;  Andrew,  5.5;  Eliot,  5.1 ;  Franklin,  5.1 ;  Froth- 
ingham,  4.2;  Norcross,  3.8. 

The  position  of  some  schools  near  the  end  of  the 
list  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  last  year  an  unusually 
large  graduating  class  was  sent  out  from  them,  leav- 
ing an  unusually  small  number  fit  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  class  this  year.  And  likewise  the  position  of 
some  other  schools  near  the  beginning  of  the  list  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  this  year,  a  double  first 
class  has  been  organized.  ]^ext  year  these  latter 
schools  may  change  places  with  the  former.  Still,  it 
is  questionable  whether  this  alternate  forcing  along 
and  holding  back  pupils,  in  order  to  have  two  full 
divisions  this  year  and  no  more  than  one  full  division 
next  year  in  the  first  class,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  But  aside  from  special  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  a  consideration  of  ages  is  necessary  before 
deciding  whether  the  size  of  the  first  class  in  a  school 
is  greater  or  smaller  than  might  reasonably  be 
expected. 

Without,  however,  now  going  into  this  detailed 
inquiry,  the  conclusion  will  perhaps  be  accepted,  that 
some  of  the  first  classes  are  greater  than  they  ought 
to  be,  but  more  of  them  are  too  small.  The  range 
between  fifteen  per  cent  and  four  per  cent  is  wider 
than  it  should  be  —  wider  than  a  proper  regard  for 
the  ages  of  pupils  would  allow  it  to  be. 

Let  us,  provisionally  at  least,  take  ten  per  cent  as 
the  standard  size  of  the  graduating  class,  and  hold 
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any  considerable  departures  either  way  from  that 
standard  to  be  matters  requiring  investigation.  And 
in  carrying  similar  investigation  into  the  lower 
classes  let  us  assume  as  standard  sizes  of  the  several 
classes,  the  following:  First  class,  10  per  cent; 
second,  14  per  cent;  third,  16  per  cent;  fourth,  18 
per  cent;  fifth,  20  per  cent;  sixth,  22  per  cent. 
Such  a  distribution  would  bring  40  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  three  upper  classes  and  60  per  cent  in 
the  three  lower  classes.  These  standards,  it  is  true, 
are  somewhat  in  advance  of  present  facts;  but 
they  are  only  assumed  provisionally  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Further  inquiry  may  or  may  not  show 
that  they  are  well  chosen  standards  towards  which 
to  work.  But  the  need  of  some  such  settled  stand- 
ards for  reference  will  be  admitted. 

Another  line  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  ages  in  a 
different  way  from  that  already  suggested,  and  may 
be  thus  indicated.  Inquire  in  each  school  what  pupils 
in  the  first  class  are  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year) 
fifteen  or  more  years  old;  what  pupils  in  the  second 
class  fourteen  or  more;  what  in  the  third,  thirteen  or 
more,  and  so  on.  Then  examine  individual  cases  to 
discover  the  causes  of  their  lateness  in  reaching  the 
upper  classes;  classify  these  causes;  determine  their 
relative  importance  by  counting  the  cases  to  which 
they  severally  apply;  and  finally,  remove  those  causes 
that  can  be  removed,  so  that  all  the  older  pupils  may, 
so  far  as  possible/be  brought  into  the  higher  classes 
corresponding  to  their  ages.  There  are  also  in  each 
class  those  who  are  phenomenally  young.  Their 
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cases,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the  others,  need 
looking  into  no  less  carefully. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  investigation  should  be 
to  discover  how  in  each  school  the  pupils  may  be 
brought  into  classes  more  nearly  corresponding  to 
their  ages  than  now  they  are. 

Our  system  of  grading,  if  it  rests  exclusively  on 
the  per  cents  earned  by  school-room  work  and  de- 
portment, does,  when  carried  out  in  a  rigidly  logical 
manner,  place  pupils  of  widely  different  ages  in  the 
same  class.  Now  such  results  need  to  be  modified 
by  taking  due  account  of  age  as  a  factor  in  the  man- 
agement of  promotions.  Promotion  on  account  of 
age  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  procedure,  when- 
ever promotion  on  scholarship  alone  would  produce 
undesirable  results.  The  maturity  of  the  older  pu- 
pils' minds  quite  often  makes  up  for  want  of  high 
marks  on  the  scholarship  tests.  At  every  stage  the 
strictly  logical  results  of  gradation  by  the  artificial 
tests  of  mere  scholarship  need  to  be  modified  by 
taking  into  account  the  natural  results  of  general 
mental  growth  and  maturity,  which  arise  in  a  meas- 
ure independently  of  mere  schooling. 

There  is  one  way  of  recognizing  this  maturity,  and 
of  taking  advantage  of  it,  which  might  be  adopted 
in  school  management  oftener  than  it  has  been. 
Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  divisions  in  one 
class,  let  the  older  pupils  of  that  class  form  one  divi- 
sion by  themselves,  and  the  younger  another  by 
themselves.  Then  each  division  could  be  taught  by 
methods  more  appropriate  to  it  than  could  be  adopted 
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for  divisions  composed  of  old  and  young  pupils 
mixed  together. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

There  is  one  more  line  of  inquiry  bearing  on  the 
ages  and  classification  of  pupils  which  very  much 
needs  attention.  It  is  to  learn  the  proportion  of 
pupils  ten  or  more  years  of  age  in  each  district  still 
remaining  in  the  primary  schools.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  such  pupils.  If  children  ten  years  of  age 
and  older  are  not  fitted  to  join  the  regular  classes  of 
the  grammar  school,  then  a  special  —  ungraded  — 
class  should  be  formed  for  them,  and  there  they 
should  be  taught  by  methods  more  especially  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  needs. 

The  presence  of  considerable  —  sometimes  large  — 
numbers  of  these  old  children  in  the  regular  primary 
classes  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
of  grading  strictly  and  exclusively  by  scholarship 
tests.  Here  if  nowhere  else  the  gradation  by  age 
should  be  applied  as  a  corrective.  From  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  reasons  for  doing  this  become  im- 
perative. The  evil  influences  exerted  on  younger 
children  by  those  who  have  out-grown  the  primary 
school  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

So  in  every  district,  let  the  over-aged  children  be 
removed  from  the  primary  schools,  bodily,  and  placed 
in  special  classes  where  they  may  be  fitted  by  special 
treatment  to  join  the  regular  classes  in  the  grammar 
school  as  soon  as  possible. 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  school  returns  show  but  few  non- 
promoted  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 
That  there  were  many  in  the  third  class  was  taken 
for  granted,  but  no  enumeration  of  them  was  asked 
for. 

The  size  of  the  third  class  relatively  to  the  other 
two  varies  in  a  remarkable  manner,  showing  appar- 
ently important  differences  in  the  management  of 
promotions  in  different  districts.  In  some  districts 
the  third  classes  are  more  than  double  the  first 
classes  in  size;  while  in  other  districts,  the  three 
classes  are  not  far  from  equal.  Two  types  of  classi- 
fication appear  quite  distinctly,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts approach  the  one  or  the  other  type. 

Of  the  first  type,  showing  third  classes  double  in 
size  the  first  classes,  are  the  following: 

Class  I.  Class  II.      Class  III. 


Bennett    .   .63  114  151 

Dearborn   143  185  294 

Dudley     ........  152  173  315 

Dwight   107  158  241 

Eliot   98  161  203 

Hancock   177  307  440 

Harris   58  107  118 

Harvard   138  211  288 

Lincoln   104  113  219 

Lyman   90  138  179 
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Of  the  second  type,  showing  the  three  classes  about 
equal  in  size,  are  the  following: 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

.    .    .  102 

Ill 

120 

Charles  Sumner 

.    .    .  135 

171 

145 

81 

96 

111 

Everett  

156 

141 

181 

.    .    .  165 

160 

171 

.    .  276 

265 

274 

Mather  

.    .    .  138 

116 

175 

137 

168 

Quincy  

206 

226 

261 

.    .    .  119 

132 

109 

These  two  lists  bring  out  the  contrast  quite  fairly; 
and  they  prove,  too,  that  the  contrast  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considerations  of  locality.  The  explanation 
must  be  found,  as  already  suggested,  in  the  different 
modes  of  managing  primary  promotions  in  different 
districts.  When  a  primary  school  has  twice,  or  even 
more  than  twice,  as  many  pupils  in  the  third  class  as 
in  the  first,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  either 
that  the  teaching  in  the  third  class  is  inferior  or  that 
the  standard  set  for  passage  from  that  class  into  the 
second  is  unreasonably  high.  For,  when  there  is 
good  teaching  all  along  the  line,  and  promotion  is 
unhampered  by  arbitrary  restrictions,  the  three  primary 
classes  will  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  far  from  equal 
in  size. 

Cases  of  great  inequality,  therefore,  call  for  inquiry; 
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and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  such  in- 
quiry that  the  facts  have  been  presented  as  above. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAYEK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Boston,  31  March,  1890. 
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SUMMARY. 
January,  1890. 


CD 

0) 

General  Schools. 

Schools. 

of 

eachers. 

rage 

o.Pupili 

slonging 

rage 
ttendanc 

rage 
bsence. 

cent,  of 
ttendanc 

at  date. 

d 

1 

to 

to 

1 

8 

183 

175 

8 

96. 

178 

10 

112 

3,213 

3,019 

194 

94. 

3,090 

55 

714 

31,777 

28,888 

2,889 

91. 

31,347 

472 

472 

23,832 

20,735 

3,097 

87. 

24,421 

24 

46 

1,362 

1,000 

362 

73. 

1,466 

562 

1,352 

60,367 

53,817 

6,550 

89. 

60,502 

Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  date. 

1 

10 

89 

77 

12 

87. 

92 

1 

1 

22 

19 

3 

86. 

23 

1 

29 

1,998 

905 

16 

119 

2,968 

1,769 

5 

23 

559 

482 

24 

182 

5,636 

3,252 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Teachers. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

5 

7 

15 

15 

22 

22 

2 

20 

22 

1 

,6 

2 

8 

10 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

173 

501 

674 

472 

472 

46 

46 

225 

1,076 

1,301 
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Schools. 


Horace  Mann  School  

Evening  Schools  

Evening  Drawing  Schools  

French  and  German :  High  Schools  

Music :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .  . 

Illustrative  Drawing :  Normal  School  

Drawing :  High  and  Grammar  Schools  

Instructor  in  Hygiene  

Sewing  

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School  

Laboratory  Assistant :  Girls'  High  School  .  .  .  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  High  School  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools  

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  School  

Instructors  in  Cooking  Schools  

Spectacle  Island  


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


10 
148 

23 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

29 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 


Totals 


100 


133 


233 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  Jan.  SI,  1890. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 
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lance. 

? 
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ci 

Junior-Masters. 

|    Asst.  Principals.  | 

3sistants.  | 

CC 
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DO 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

£  co 

>< 
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Per  cen 
Attenc 

|  Head-M 

|  Masters 

|    First  Ai 

|  Second 

< 

183 

183 

175 

175 

8 

96. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

473 

473 

455 

455 

18 

96. 

1 

9 

5 

191 

191 

178 

178 

13 

93. 

1 

6 

English  High  

778 

778 

741 

741 

37 

95. 

1 

8 

13 

751 

751 

693 

693 

58 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

18 

124 

201 

325 

120 

189 

309 

16 

96. 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Dorchester  High  .... 

97 

122 

219 

91 

110 

201 

18 

92. 

1 

1 

5 

Charlestown  High   .  .  . 

58 

120 

178 

55 

108 

163 

15 

92. 

1 

1 

5 

West  Roxbury  High  .  . 

25 

70 

95 

24 

65 

89 

6 

94. 

1 

3 

20 

51 

71 

19 

48 

67 

4 

95. 

1 

2 

East  Boston  High    .  .  . 

61 

71 

132 

58 

65 

123 

9 

93. 

1 

4 

1,636 

1,760 

3,396 

1,563 

1,631 

3,194 

202 

94. 

6 

24 

21 

1 

3 

4 

50 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


s 

A.veroge  No. 

Schools. 

No.  of  Reg. 

Average  No. 

of  Pupils  to 

Teachers. 

of  Pupils. 

a  Regular 

Teacher. 

6 

183 

30.5 

14 

473 

33.8 

6 

191 

31.8 

21 

778 

37.0 

21 

751 

35.8 

9 

325 

36.1 

6 

219 

36.5 

6 

178 

29.7 

3 

95 

31.7 

2 

71 

35.5 

4 

132 

33.0 

98 

3,396 

34.6 

ADMISSIONS  SEPTEMBER,  1889. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Average  Age. 

Schools. 

Number 

Admitted. 

Tears. 

Months. 

Girls'  High  School  

77 

19 

6 

1 

18 

•  6 

12 

20 

8 

90 

19 

8 

High  School  Graduates,  Fourth  year  class,  June,  1889,  Girls,  90. 
LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Latin  

Girls'  Latin  .   

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Roxbury  High  

Dorchester  High.  . . 
Charlestown  High. . 
West  Roxbury  High, 

Brighton  High  

East  Boston  High  . 


Totals  ... 


Admitted. 


Boys.  Girls. 


165 
425' 


55 
44 
9 

13 

35 


814 


57 


400 
107 
65 
53 
29 
26 
41 


778 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


122 

48 
357 
300 
154 
104 
89 
35 
36 
72 


1,317 


From  other 
Sources. 


43 
9 

68 
100 

21 

16 
8 
3 
3 
4 


Totals. 


165 
57 
425 
400 
175 
120 
97 
38 
39 
76 


1,592 


Average  Age. 


Years.  Mos 


15 


11 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1 

hti  to 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

£ 

asters. 

|  .  1st  Assistants. 

|  2d  Assistants. 

3d  Assistants.    1 1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1  Ave  raj 
|  Absi 

Per  ce 
Atte 

X 

OS 

SJ 
& 
s 

X 

380 

156 

536 

339 

142 

481 

55 

89. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

369 

369 

340 

340 

29 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

331 

339 

670 

295 

299 

594 

76 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

263 

276 

539 

250 

259 

509 

30 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

769 

769 

725 

725 

44 

94. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

351 

351 

304 

304 

47 

87. 

1 

• 

2 

1 

6 

645 

645 

594 

594 

51 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

380 

350 

730 

353 

320 

673 

57 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

294 

301 

595 

271 

276 

547 

48 

81. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

271 

260 

531 

251 

236 

487 

44 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

S 

237 

268 

505 

220 

241 

461 

44 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

369 

278 

647 

340 

249 

589 

58 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

S 

579 

579 

507 

507 

72 

88. 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Dorchester-Everett  .... 

289 

268 

557 

265 

238 

503 

54 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

686 

686 

648 

648 

38 

94. 

1 

2 

I 

10 

681 

.  .  . 

681 

633 

633 

48 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1  002 

1  002 

878 

878 

124 

88. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

15 

452 

285 

737 

410 

254 

664 

73 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

663 

668 

613 

613 

55 

92. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

724 

724 

653 

653 

7i 

90. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

292 

311 

603 

261 

273 

534 

69 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

654 

654 

584 

584 

70 

89. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

150 

166 

316 

141 

151 

292 

24 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

173 

196 

369 

162 

176 

338 

31 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

586 

586 

523 

523 

63 

89. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

140 

167 

307 

133 

152 

285 

22 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

337 

307 

644 

309 

278 

587 

57 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

1  Per  cent,  of 
I  Attendance. 

|  Masters. 

|  Sub-Masters. 

|  1st  Assistants. 

|  2d  Assistants. 

j  3d  Assistants.    1 1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Total. 

374 

374 

.  .  . 

336 

336 

38 

90. 

2 

2 

5 

427 

308 

735 

399 

283 

682 

53 

93. 

\ 

1 

2 

2 

g 

593 

593 

.  .  . 

540 

540 

53 

91. 

o 

2 

9 

John  A.  Andrew  .... 

416 

351 

767 

382 

316 

698 

69 

91. 

2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

860 

.  .  . 

860 

803 

•  •  • 

803 

57 

93. 

3 

2 

2 

13 

280 

322 

602 

259 

295 

554 

48 

92. 

I 

] 

2 

3 

7 

796 

•  *  • 

796 

733 

.  .  . 

733 

63 

92. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

358 

372 

730 

335 

341 

676 

54 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

486 

188 

674 

442 

167 

609 

65 

90. 

2 

2 

2 

§ 

182 

215 

397 

172 

194 

366 

31 

92. 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

238 

295 

533 

219 

262 

481 

52 

90. 

2 

2 

2 

7 

155 

161 

316 

145 

148 

293 

23 

93. 

1 

2 

2 

5 

91 

115 

206 

84 

102 

186 

20 

91. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

691 

691 

•  •  • 

613 

613 

78 

88. 

2 

2 

3 

9 

803 

•  .  . 

803 

716 

.  .  . 

716 

87 

89. 

2 

2 

2 

11 

138 

120 

258 

127 

106 

233 

25 

90. 

2 

2 

3 

265 

278 

543 

247 

251 

498 

45 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

241 

268 

509 

220 

237 

457 

52 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

532 

532 

463 

463 

87. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

552 

552 

505 

505 

47 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

590 

590 

540 

540 

50 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Shurtleff 

700 

700 

628 

628 

72 

89. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

206 

207 

413 

189 

186 

375 

38 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Thomas  N.  Hart  ..... 

415 

415 

376 

376 

39 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

54 

59 

113 

50 

53 

103 

10 

92. 

1 

2 

326 

383 

709 

310 

362 

672 

37 

95. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

497 

497 

446 

446 

51 

89. 

1 

2 

1 

6 

869 

869 

760 

760 

109 

87. 

1 

2 

5 

10 

16,921 

14,856 

31,777 

15,534 

13,354 

28,888 

2,889| 

91. 

52 

48 

78 

86 

410 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IX  RESPECT  BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 

5 
years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

7 

9 

years. 

Latin 
Schools. 

Girls  .  . 

Totals  

Advanced  Class  .  .  < 

• 

© 
© 

Third-year  Class  .  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

% 

Second-year  Class  .  | 

Girls  .  . 



Eirst-year  Class  .  .  -| 

Girls  .  . 

I 

Second  Class  ....■< 
1 

Girls  .  . 

• 

GB 

"© 
© 

I 

1 

= 
s 

es 

Fourth  Class  ....-( 

Girls  .  . 

26 
12 

Fifth  Class  \ 

Girls  .  . 

18 
11 

245 
218 

r 

Sixth  Class  < 

Girls  .  . 

9 
11 

249 
222 

915 
862 

Ungraded  Class  .  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

10 
1 

45 
10 

85 
36 

31 

555 

2,400 

*© 

Boys  .  . 

•  • 

f  • 

5 
7 

260 
256 

1,031 
895 

1,108 
948 

rimary  Scho 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  -| 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

11 

9 

423 

352 

1,345 
1,169 

1,267 
1,157 

627 
561 

Third  Class  .  .  .  .  j 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

12 

8 

1,445 
1,152 

2,121 
1,825 

1,351 
1,146 

517 
463 

166 
147 

Ph 

Totals  

20 

2,617 

4,733 

5,527 

5,330 

3,557 

20 

2,617 

4,733 

5,558 

5,885 

5,957 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND   TO   CLASSES,  JANUARY  31,  1890. 


io 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

IT 

years. 

18 

years. 

19 

years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

•  • 

1  A 
10 

OCf 

OO 

8 

60 
11 

77 
36 

36 

OO 
OO 

47 

23 

OO 

13 

Jo 
11 

185 

AA. 

71 

1 1 3 

A  lO 

1  9Q 
1-1/ 

1  3ft 

7K 
I  o 

is. 

40 

97 

£17 

1 

2 

10 
21 

10 
41 

6 
51 

27 
115 

• 

• 

• 

5 
5 

55 
43 

89 
113 

50 
75 

13 
43 

212 
279 

16 
4 

86 
65 

128 
110 

90 
107 

13 
34 

2 
15 

335 
335 

•  • 

22 
7 

1  OO 

82 

OAQ 

178 

loU 
196 

O  1 

ol 
98 

A 

21 

6 

552 
588 

9Q 

931 

Ot/O 

91S 

l  3fi 

i  OO 

9  113 

1 

28 
18 

185 
123 

397 

GOT 

62,  t 

349 

A  AO 

44*5 

172 
242 

33 
7  t 

$4 

+   1  A 

I  10 

1,169 
1,240 

21 

6 

187 
145 

488 

A  OO 

468 

533 
570 

399 

OTK 

375 

108 
142 

17 

O  K 

OO 

to 

X  5 

1,756 
1,  /4b 

19 
16 

197 
164 

620 
546 

848 
725 

615 
528 

199 
249 

43 
54 

3 

10 

t2 

2,547 
2,296 

232 
173 

679 
617 

883 
830 

700 
604 

382 
329 

108 
90 

25 
16 

2 
2 

3,037 
2,673 

827 
781 

1,047 
930 

813 
724 

446 
427 

189 
152 

35 
34 

2 
10 

2 

•  • 

3,622 
3,289 

1,113 
904 

711 

608 

372 
352 

164 
157 

49 
34 

13 
6 

*3 

3,596 
3,159 

1  (  u 
67 

ivy 
78 

159 
79 

119 

49 

70 
24 

24 
5 

3 
2 

1 

t  1 

865 
352 

4,302 

5,238 

O,  l  ov 

o,ouo 

1  1  QQ 

9  390 

S99 

1  £.9 

t  3ft 
J  ou 

31  317 

612 

215 

Oil 

73 

no 

t  21 

t  30 

3,325 

o  on  i 
Z,vvl 

OO') 

224 

72 
67 

24 

28 

t  12 
t  18 

4,003 

3,585 

56 
52 

20 
11 

3 
8 

t6 
t8 

5,697 
4,820 

1,718 

596 

228 

f95 

24,421 

6,020 

5,844 

6,028 

5,698 

4,546 

3,000 

1,647 

816 

326 

163 

58,858 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over.  J  Eighteen  years  and  over. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Districts. 

Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 
u 
eu  O 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

een  5  and 
ars. 

8  years. 

e  No.  at 
e. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Avers 
Ab 

Per  ce 
Atte 

£>> 

Q>  00 

pq 

Over 

£n3 

Adaros  «•«.... 

7 

209 

Ill 

320 

183 

97 

280 

40 

87. 

150 

176 



326 

4 

121 

95 

216 

110. 

82 

192 

24 

89. 

118 

110 

228 

9 

225 

255 

480 

191 

209 

400 

80 

84. 

255 

226 

4W 

7 

175 

150 

325 

158 

130 

288 

37 

89. 

179 

155 

334 

13 

390 

263 

653 

348 

233 

581 

72 

89. 

399 

257 

656 

8 

164 

177 

341 

142 

148 

290 

51 

85. 

167 

188 

355 

Brimmer 

11 

227 

198 

425 

204 

175 

379 

46 

89. 

250 

176 

426 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

12 

289 

269 

553 

254 

234 

488 

70 

87. 

278 

296 

574 

7 

177 

140 

317 

154 

120 

274 

43 

86. 

180 

147 

327 

Charles  Sumner  •  . 

9 

225 

222 

447 

198 

187 

385 

62 

86. 

258 

194 

452 

7 

140 

117 

257 

127 

102 

229 

28 

89. 

150 

127 

277 

13 

348 

267 

615 

310 

227 

537 

78 

88. 

311 

325 

636 

Dillaway  ...... 

7 

189 

168 

357 

168 

147 

315 

42 

88. 

213 

166 

379 

Dor. -Everett  .... 

8 

203 

203 

406 

175 

163 

338 

68 

83. 

226 

197 

423 

Dudley 

13 

311 

323 

634 

274 

278 

552 

82 

88. 

343 

307 

650 

Dwight  

10 

249 

243 

492 

222 

208 

430 

62 

87. 

284 

222 

506 

Eliot  

g 

316 

13G 

452 

275 

114 

389 

63 

86. 

259 

206 

465 

9 

277 

234 

511 

241 

200 

441 

70 

87. 

250 

270 

520 

Everett ....... 

10 

240 

260 

500 

205 

214 

419 

81 

85. 

267 

241 

508 

Franklin  

12 

299 

287 

586 

264 

245 

509 

77 

87. 

302 

305 

607 

Frothingham  .... 

9 

238 

257 

495 

214 

226 

440 

55 

89. 

243 

251 

494 

15 

387 

404 

791 

336 

345 

681 

110 

86. 

441 

362 

803 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

4 

112 

108 

220 

102 

95 

197 

23 

89. 

130 

100 

230 

5 

140 

132 

272 

116 

108 

224 

48 

82. 

164 

108 

272 

16 

451 

459 

910 

394 

399 

793 

117 

86. 

494 

428 

922 

5 

141 

140 

281 

124 

116 

240 

41 

85. 

132 

154 

286 

12 

319 

297 

616 

285 

26(1 

545 

71 

88. 

314 

314 

628 

5 

142 

121 

263 

123 

104 

227 

36 

86. 

151 

122 

273 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Sh 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

o> 
o 

9>.  a 

t,  of 
idance. 

n  5  and 
rs. 

years. 

No.  at 

Teach( 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag 
Abse 

Per  cen 
Atter 

Betwee 
8  yea 

Over  8 

Whole 
date. 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

11 

380 

231 

611 

333 

196 

529 

82 

87. 

337 

296 

633 

Hyde  

8 

237 

246 

483 

210 

214 

424 

59 

78. 

252 

240 

492 

John  A.  Andrew 

10 

280 

292 

572 

251 

255 

506 

66 

88. 

292 

285 

577 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

17 

651 

240 

894 

592 

205 

797 

97 

90. 

515 

408 

923 

Lewis  

10 

249 

257 

506 

215 

218 

433 

73 

85. 

282 

297 

579 

Lincoln  .... 

8 

295 

141 

439 

261 

120 

381 

58 

86. 

330 

117 

447 

Lowell  .... 

16 

380 

383 

763 

330 

329 

659 

104 

87. 

435 

341 

776 

Lyman  .... 

9 

240 

158 

398 

210 

140 

350 

48 

88. 

222 

185 

407 

Martin  

5 

99 

75 

174 

90 

66 

156 

18 

90. 

93 

74 

167 

Mather  .... 

9 

227 

201 

428 

198 

173 

371 

57 

86. 

218 

225 

443 

Minot  

5 

111 

106 

217 

97 

92 

189 

28 

87. 

137 

88 

225 

Mount  Vernon  . 

4 

82 

76 

158 

69 

64 

133 

25 

84. 

85 

71 

156 

Norcross    .  .  . 

13 

197 

444 

641 

180 

399 

579 

62 

90. 

312 

339 

651 

Phillips  .... 

6 

184 

167 

351 

156 

134 

290 

61 

83. 

202 

178 

380 

Pierce   

3 

83 

70 

153 

68 

56 

124 

29 

81. 

78 

68 

146 

Prescott  .... 

9 

234 

206 

440 

210 

182 

392 

48 

89. 

244 

207 

451 

Prince  

3 

89 

92 

181 

75 

73 

148 

33 

82. 

99 

103 

202 

Quincy  .... 

13 

429 

273 

702 

382 

231 

613 

89 

87. 

356 

376 

732 

Rice  

7 

215 

172 

387 

184 

144 

328 

59 

85. 

170 

209 

379 

Sherwin  .... 

9 

243 

203 

446 

221 

182 

403 

43 

91. 

231 

.  219 

450 

Shurtleff.  .  .  . 

6 

151 

157 

308 

136 

132 

268 

40 

86. 

141 

159 

300 

Stoughton  .  .  . 

4 

114 

127 

241 

101 

105 

206 

35 

85. 

161 

93 

254 

Tileston  .... 

2 

33 

39 

72 

30 

32 

62 

10 

86. 

47 

29 

76 

Warren  .... 

7 

162 

182 

344 

148 

165 

313 

31 

91. 

188 

157 

345 

Wells  

16 

459 

442 

901 

407 

374 

781 

120 

87. 

497 

418 

915 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

6 

146 

136 

282 

126 

111 

237 

45 

85. 

155 

122 

277 

Totals  .  .  . 

472 

1 

12,677 

11,155 

23,832 

11,177 

9,558 

20,735 

3,097 

87. 

12,987 

11,334 

24,421 

66 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

u 

<V 
& 

£  S 
o  s 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Adams  .... 

100 

103 

123 

326 

25 

-  48 

77 

81 

57 

27 

6 

5 

Agassiz  .... 

63 

56 

109 

228 

29 

36 

53 

48 

38 

17 

4 

3 

Allston  .... 

141 

128 

212 

481 

47 

103 

105 

98 

63 

35 

16 

8 

6 

Bennett  .... 

74 

108 

152 

334 

43 

60 

76 

74 

44 

25 

5 

2 

5 

Bigelow  .... 

173 

207 

276 

656 

72 

181 

146 

135 

84 

26 

6 

5 

1 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

95 

137 

123 

355 

28 

51 

88 

85 

55 

29 

12 

5 

2 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

118 

121 

187 

426 

63 

84 

103 

95 

56 

23 

2 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

150 

217 

207 

574 

29 

103 

146 

134 

90 

47 

20 

3 

2 

Chapman    .  .  . 

102 

105 

120 

327 

30 

69 

81 

92 

32 

14 

6 

2 

1 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

139 

174 

139 

452 

50 

90 

118 

98 

57 

27 

7 

4 

1 

Comins  .... 

74 

108 

95 

277 

32 

61 

57 

57 

41 

16 

8 

5 

Dearborn   .  .  . 

144 

174 

318 

636 

46 

132 

133 

152 

90 

40 

24 

14 

5 

Dillaway    .  .  . 

107 

98 

174 

379 

34 

83 

96 

87 

44 

23 

8 

4 

Dor.-Everett .  . 

118 

120 

185 

423 

42 

97 

87 

95 

57 

31 

9 

4 

1 

Dudley  .... 

150 

201 

299 

650 

76 

106 

161 

115 

101 

51 

28 

8 

4 

Dwight  .... 

111 

152 

243 

506 

55 

96 

133 

96 

79 

29 

12 

4 

2 

Eliot  

95 

155 

215 

465 

73 

89 

97 

80 

57 

41 

19 

8 

1 

Emerson    .  .  . 

126 

167 

227 

520 

38 

104 

108 

98 

91 

43 

22 

10 

6 

Everett  .... 

148 

145 

215 

508 

47 

100 

120 

117 

81 

28 

8 

6 

1 

Franklin  .... 

153 

189 

265 

607 

57 

123 

122 

131 

114 

36 

13 

8 

3 

Frothingham 

165 

159 

170 

494 

52 

87 

104 

112 

82 

41 

14 

2 

Gaston  .... 

254 

262 

287 

803 

105 

144 

192 

177 

111 

49 

14 

5 

6 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

60 

57 

113 

230 

31 

43 

56 

51 

31 

8 

9 

1 

Gibson  .... 

70 

79 

123 

272 

29 

65 

70 

58 

34 

8 

6 

2 

Hancock     .  .  . 

171 

226 

525 

922 

95 

195 

204 

188 

124 

75 

31 

10 

Harris  

57 

105 

124 

286 

29 

53 

50 

65 

47 

,  29 

2 

4 

7 

Harvard  .... 

138 

208 

282 

628 

71 

119 

124 

125 

109 

56 

19 

4 

1 

Billside  .... 

63 

119 

91 

273 

30 

59 

62 

56 

47 

14 

4 

1 

STATISTICS . 


G7 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

|  Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

178 

189 

271 

633 

63 

136 

138 

140 

93 

40 

19 

4 

Hyde  

112 

163 

217 

492 

48 

95 

109 

104 

73 

39 

16 

6 

2 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

161 

173 

243 

577 

51 

101 

140 

124 

79 

43 

22 

14 

3 

Lawrence    .  . 

240 

293 

390 

923 

116 

179 

220 

194 

128 

59 

19 

6 

2 

Lewis  .... 

145 

127 

307 

579 

38 

98 

146 

169 

78 

42 

6 

2 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

112 

162 

173 

447 

53 

97 

90 

90 

64 

32 

11 

9 

1 

Lowell  .... 

187 

253 

336 

776 

94 

162 

179 

175 

96 

52 

11 

3 

4 

Lyman  .... 

85 

138 

184 

407 

44 

78 

100 

106 

48 

24 

3 

4 

Martin  .... 

56 

43 

68 

167 

26 

37 

30 

28 

29 

14 

2 

1 

Mather  .... 

136 

119 

188 

443 

44 

88 

86 

100 

77 

35 

11 

2 

Minot  .... 

66 

63 

96 

225 

33 

45 

59 

50 

18 

13 

4 

3 

Mt.  Vernon  .  . 

41 

39 

76 

156 

13 

26 

46 

35 

20 

11 

2 

2 

1 

Norcross  .  .  . 

138 

206 

307 

651 

91 

123 

98 

149 

102 

61 

17 

8 

2 

Phillips    .  .  . 

72 

82 

226 

380 

64 

74 

64 

69 

57 

21 

21 

8 

2 

Pierce  .... 

56 

36 

54 

146 

20 

29 

29 

32 

17 

12 

5 

2 

Prescott   .  .  . 

104 

147 

200 

451 

52 

85 

107 

98 

53 

40 

10 

3 

3 

Prince  .... 

69 

66 

67 

202 

18 

31 

50 

63 

28 

12 

Quirwcy  .... 

207 

242 

283 

732 

62 

114 

180 

139 

131 

75 

22 

o 
A 

Rice  

122 

131 

126 

379 

19 

54 

97 

99 

77 

27 

6 

Sherwin   .  .  . 

105 

136 

209 

450 

44 

91 

96 

88 

84 

34 

8 

3 

2 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

95 

95 

110 

300 

23 

40 

78 

85 

48 

19 

6 

1 

Stoughton    .  . 

75 

77 

102 

254 

49 

51 

61 

52 

23 

13 

2 

3 

Tileston   .  .  . 

17 

35 

24 

76 

10 

8 

29 

21 

6 

2 

Warren    .  .  . 

106 

97 

142 

345 

40 

59 

89 

90 

46 

16 

2 

3 

Wells  .... 

223 

278 

414 

915 

127 

188 

182 

181 

129 

74 

26 

7 

1 

Winthrop    .  . 

54 

118 

105 

277 

37 

63 

55 

49 

37 

20 

11 

1 

4 

Totals    .  . 

6,316 

7,588 

10,517 

24,421 

2,637 

4,733 

5,527 

5,330 

3,557 

1,718 

596 

228 

95 

Percentages 

25.8 

31.1 

43.1 

100 

10.8 

19.4 

22.6 

21.8 

14.6 

7. 

2.5 

.9 

.4 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Schools. 

No.  of 

Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

11 

536 

48.7 

Hyde  

13 

593 

45.6 

Agassiz  ..... 

7 

369 

52.7 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

14 

767 

54.8 

Allston  

12 

670 

55.8 

Lawrence  .... 

18 

860 

47.8 

10 

539 

53.9 

Lewis  

13 

602 

46.3 

Bigelow  

14 

769 

54.9 

Lincoln   

15 

796 

53.1 

Bowdoin  .... 

9 

351 

39.0 

Lowell   

14 

730 

52.2 

Brimmer  .... 

13 

646 

49.7 

13 

674 

51.9 

Bunker  Hill  . 

13 

730 

56.2 

Martin  

11 

397 

36.1 

Chapman  .... 

12 

595 

49.6 

Mather  

10 

533 

53.3 

Chas.  Sumner 

11 

531 

48.3 

Minot  

7 

316 

45.1 

Comins  

11 

505 

45.9 

Mt. Vernon.  . . 

5 

206 

41.2 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

13 

647 

49.8 

Norcross  

13 

691 

53.2 

Dillaway  .... 

12 

579 

48.2 

Phillips  

15 

803 

53.5 

Dor.-Everett. 

10 

557 

55.7 

4 

258 

64.5 

Dudley  

14 

686 

49.0 

Prescott  

10 

543 

54.3 

D  wight  

13 

681 

52.4 

Prince  

9 

509 

56.5 

Eliot  

20 

1,002 

50.1 

Quincy  ..... 

11 

532 

48.4 

Emerson  .... 

14 

736 

52.6 

11 

552 

50.2 

14 

668 

47.7 

11 
14 

590 
700 

53.6 

Franklin  .... 

15 

724 

48.3 

Shurtleff  

50.0 

Frothingham. 

11 

603 

54.8 

Stoughton  .  .  . 

9 

413 

45.8 

Gaston  

12 

654 

54.5 

Thos.  N.  Hart. 

8 

415 

51.9 

Geo.  Putnam . 

6 

316 

52.7 

2 

113 

56.1 

Gibson 

7 

369 

52.7 

13 

9 

709 
497 

54.5 

Hancock  .... 

11 

586 

53.0 

Wells  

55.2 

7 

307 

43.9 

Winthrop  

17 

869 

51.1 

Harvard  .... 

12 

644 

53.7 

Hillside 

7 

374 

53.4 

Totals  

623 

31,777 

51. 

Hugh  O'Brien 

13 

735 

56.5 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

7 

320 

45.7 

4 

216 

54.0 

9 

480 

53.3 

Bennett  

7 

325 

46.4 

Bigelow  .... 

13 

653 

52.3 

Bowdoin  . . . 

8 

341 

42.6 

Brimmer  . . . 

11 

425 

38.6 

Bunker  Hill. 

12 

558 

46.5 

Chapman  . . . 

7 

317 

45.3 

Ch's  Sumner 

9 

447 

49.6 

7 

257 

36.7 

Dearborn  . . 

13 

615 

47.3 

Dillaway  . . . 

7 

357 

51.0 

Dor. -Everett 

8 

406 

57.5 

13 

634 

48.0 

10 

492 

49.2 

Eliot  

9 

452 

52.2 

Emerson  . . . 

9 

511 

56.7 

10 

500 

50.0 

Franklin  . . . 

12 

586 

49.6 

Frothingham 

9 

495 

55.0 

15 

791 

52.7 

Geo.  Putnam 

4 

220 

55.0 

5 

272 

54.4 

Hancock.... 

16 

910 

56. 

5 

281 

56.2 

Harvard  .... 

12 

616 

51.3 

Hillside...  . 

5 

263 

52.0 

Districts. 


Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde  

J.  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence  .  . 

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon  . 
Norcross .... 

Phillips  

Pierce   

Prescott    .  . . 

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Sherwin  .... 
Shurtleff.  .'. . 
Stoughton . .  . 
Tileston  .... 

Warren  

Wells  

Winthrop  . .  . 


Totals .  . . 


K  Of 

eachers. 

whole 
o.  of 
upils. 

of  Pupils 
Teacher. 

6  * 

< 

*2 

ii 

611 

55.5 

8 

483 

63.7 

10 

572 

57.2 

17 

894 

52.5 

10 

506 

50.6 

8 

439 

54.2 

16 

763 

47.6 

9 

398 

44.2 

5 

174 

34.8 

9 

428 

47.5 

5 

217 

43.4 

4 

158 

39.5 

13 

641 

57.3 

6 

351 

58.5 

3 

153 

51.0 

9 

440 

48.8 

3 

181 

60.3 

13 

702 

54.0 

7 

387 

55.3 

9 

446 

49.5 

6 

308 

51.3 

4 

241 

60.2 

2 

72 

36.0 

7 

344 

49.1 

16 

901 

56.3 

6 

282 

47.0 

472 

23,832 

50.5 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  Jive  months  ending 
January  31,  1S90. 


Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Allston  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dor. -Everett  •  • 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  . .  • 

Gaston  

George  Putnam. 

Gibson   

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Hillside  


97 
52 
103 
57 
123 
74 
90 
147 
94 
78 
105 
123 
97 
103 
148 
127 
66 
100 
132 
144 
97 
131 
63 
54 
107 
3G 
83 
71 


Districts. 


Hugh  O'Brien  .  . . 

Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew. 

Lawrence  

Lewis   

Lincoln  

Lowell  

Lyman   ... 

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Pierce   

Prescott  

Prince  

Qnincy  

Rice  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Stoughton  

Tileston  

Warren  

Wells  

Wipthrop  


Totals 


102 
23 
52 

112 
42 
27 
63 
66 
40 
53 
24 
18 
22 
45 
11 
67 
31 
42 
32 
41 
26 
32 
10 
46 
52 
18 
,118 


54 
26 
45 
31 
45 
1 

85 
30 
47 
54 
38 
14 
61 
41 
8 
42 
25 
47 
33 
40 
25 
29 
15 
49 
44 
21 
971 


156 
49 
97 

143 
87 
44 

148 
96 
87 

107 
62 
32 
83 
86 
19 

109 
56 
89 
65 
81 
51 
61 
25 
95 
96 
39 
2,089 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Diploma- Scholars,  June,  1889.    Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1889. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz   

Allston  

Bennett   

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill.  .  . 

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dor. -Everett  .  . 

Dudley  

Dwight   

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 

Gibson   

Hancock   

Harris   

Harvard  

Hillside   


Diplomas. 

and 

X 

>J 
O 

pq 

Girls. 

Total. 

Admitted 
to  High 
Latin  Sc 

Schools. 

18 

12 

30 

13 

Hugh  O'Brien 

OA 

24 

18 

Hyde  

26 

24 

50 

23 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

20 

24 

44 

25 

Lawrence  . .  . 

ob 

56 

20 

32 

32 

18 

Lincoln 

29 

14 

Lowell  

20 

25 

45 

21 

lo 

29 

47 

25 

14: 

19 

33 

15 

Mather  

29 

50 

18 

15 

20 

35 

22 

Mt.  Vernon . . 

41 

41 

28 

Norcross  .... 

OK 

20 

45 

33 

Phillips 

44 

44 

23 

48 

48 

26 

Prescott.  . .  . 

KO 

52 

26 

Prince  

OR 

lo 

41 

17 

72 

72 

39 

40 

40 

16 

Sherwin   

21 

21 

42 

16 

§hurtleff  .... 

43 

43 

23 

Stoughton  .  . 

12 

7 

19 

12 

Tileston .... 

12 

21 

33 

26 

Warren  

25 

25 

9 

Wells  

16 

11 

27 

23 

Winthrop  .  . . 

25 

20 

45 
48 

24 
29 

48 

Totals 

Diplomas. 


Boye. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Admitted 
to  High 
i  LatlnSo 

35 

26 

61 

33 

34 

34 

22 

19 

19 

38 

20 

49 

49 

25 

27 

31 

58 

44 

68 

68 

31 

24 

35 

59 

25 

18 

11 

29 

15 

22 

40 

62 

29 

19 

14 

33 

21 

15 

15 

30 

17 

6 

10 

16 

11 

28 

28 

6 

39 

39 

24 

15 

10 

25 

22 

21 

21 

42 

18 

27 

26 

53 

38 

27 

27 

7 

42 

42 

23 

30 

30 

10 

51 

51 

21 

13 

19 

32 

23 

4 

4 

8 

6 

22 

17 

39 

22 

35 

35 

12 

54 

54 

21 

1,130 

1,052 

2,182 

1,115 
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COMPARISON  OF  STATISTICS. 


The  statistics  in  the  foregoing  tables,  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  statistics  of  the  four  preceding  years  give  results, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools  on 
the  31st  day  of  January,  each  year : 

1886.         1887.         1888.         1889.  1890. 

57,713         58,432         58,471         61,100  60,502 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  grade  of  day  schools 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  each  year  : 
Normal  School : 

114  98  122  170  178 

Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

2,629  2,786  2,934  3,033  3,090 

Grammar  Schools  : 

30,082         30,592         30,795         31,407  31,347 

Primary  Schools  : 

24,888         24,956         24,620         25,416  24,421 


Kindergartens  : 


1,074  1,466 


The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools 
during  the  five  months  ending  January  31st,  each  year: 

57,086         58,173         58,223         60,126  60,367 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  grade  of  day 
schools  during  the  five  months  ending  January  31st,  each  year: 

Normal  School : 

124  109  124  153  183 

Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

2,662  2.835  2,975  3,082  3,213 
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1886.         1887.  1888.         1880.  1890. 

Grammar  Schools  : 

30,096         30,689         30,840         31,448  31,777 

Primary  Schools  : 

24,204         24,540         24,284         24.467  23,832 

Kindergartens  : 

      976  1,362 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special  schools 
during  the  time  such  schools  were  in  session  to  January  31st  each 
year : 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

77  75  72  76  89 

Evening  High : 

1,513  1,389  1,274  1,473  1,998 

Evening  Elementary  : 

1,971  2,034  2,085  2,330  2,968 

Evening  Drawing : 

595  570  557  557  559 

Spectacle  Island  : 

17  18  15  22  22 

These  figures  show  the  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  five  years.  There  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
Primary  Schools  ;  but  there  are  gains  in  all  the  other  schools,  and 
remarkably  large  ones  in  the  Evening  Schools. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  watching  the  "  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance "  will  notice  but  a  trifling  change  in  the  figures,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic,  La  Grippe,  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January.  This  does  not  prove, 
however,  that  school  attendance  was  not  very  seriously  affected 
during  those  months.  The  distemper  reached  its  acme  in  the  early 
part  of  January.  A  special  report  of  school  attendance  for  the 
first  seven  school  days  following  the  Christmas  holidaj's  shows  78.7 
per  cent,  attendance  in  all  the  schools  against  89.1  per  cent,  on 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  year  1889.  That  is  to  say,  among 
the  pupils  who  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been 
present  in  school,  about  one  in  nine  were  out  because  of  the  influ- 
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enza.  The  loss  in  attendance  was  greater  among  the  younger 
pupils.  The  Primary  Schools  suffered  twice  as  much  as  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  ;  and  the  High  Schools  suffered  comparatively  little. 
Whether  locality  had  anything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  sickness 
among  the  school  children  is  a  question  upon  which  the  special 
report  might  be  expected  to  throw  some  light ;  but  the  returns 
being  arranged  by  districts  show  that  all  parts  of  the  city  were 
about  equally  affected.  The  teachers  suffered  severely.  All  the 
schools  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  teachers  ; 
and  three  schools  had  to  be  closed  for  a  time.  There  wTere,  ex- 
cluding the  closed  schools,  834  days  of  teachers'  absence  during 
the  seven  school  days  reported  upon,  showing  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, 119  teachers  were  absent  each  day.  Substitutes  enough  to 
take  their  places  could  not  be  found,  and  the  situation  became  for 
a  while  quite  serious. 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  have  been  issued  from  this  office 
during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1800,  to  the  number  of  1,904. 
Nearly  all  of  these  certificates  were  for  children  who  would  never 
be  obliged  by  law  to  return  to  school.  Only  a  few  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  had  not  attended  school  the  last  twenty 
weeks  required  of  them  b}r  law  applied  for  certificates  ;  and  some 
of  these  were  easily  persuaded  to  return  to  school,  postponing 
their  application  for  certificates  until  they  could  legally  take  un- 
limited ones.  There  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  no  great  hardship 
caused  by  cutting  off  this  last  class  of  applications  altogether,  and 
granting  certificates  to  those  children  only  who  had  wholly  fulfilled 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  If  the  law  were  so  amended  as 
to  provide  for  just  this,  it  would  be  much  simplified  and  improved. 
Let  the  law  define  the  amount  of  school  attendance  to  be  required 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  when  that  amount 
of  attendance  has  been  given,  and  not  before,  let  certificates  be 
issued. 

E.  P.  S. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  April  8.  1890. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Courses  of 
Study  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the 
following  partial  report  :  — 

The  Committee  began  the  work  of  revision  with  a  well- 
defined  purpose  in  view.  It"  changes  in  the  present  Course 
of  Studies  were  to  be  made,  the  new  arrangement  had  to  be 
such  a  one  as  would  guarantee  not  alone  the  mental  culture, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  physical  culture,  the  moral  culture, 
and  the  training  of  eyes  and  hands,  of  the  pupils.  The  time 
to  be  found  for  manual  training,  and  tor  physical  and  moral 
culture,  was.  however,  not  to  be  taken  away  arbitrarily  from 
such  studies  as  one  or  the  other  individual  might,  according 
to  his  taste,  consider  of  minor  importance  :  quite  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony of  the  mental  culture  by  radical  changes.  The  Course 
of  Study,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  a  plant  that  has 
sprung  up  in  one  night  :  it  is  a  growth  that  has  developed 
during  many,  many  years,  and  your  Committee,  who  were 
to  handle  the  pruning- knife,  felt  that  they  ought  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  After  many  meetings,  and  after 
consultations  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  whom  your 
Committee  hereby  express  thanks  for  their  prompt  and 
valuable  information,  and  with  a  Committee  of  Masters  of 
our  Schools,  from  whom  we  obtained  hints  as  to  the  desira- 
bility or  feasibility  of  a  deviation  from  the  old  course,  your 
Committee  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  establish  a  basis 
upon  which  to  erect  a   new  structure.     As  an  architect. 
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before  building  a  house,  presents  his  sketch  to  the  owner, 
requesting  and  permitting  him  to  suggest  such  changes  as  he 
should  see  fit,  thus  your  Committee  present  to  you  to-day 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  only  when  this 
sketch  shall  have  met  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  will 
your  Committee  be  able  to  continue  their  work. 

The  propositions  for  which  we  crave  the  approval  of  the 
Board  embrace  only  the  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  Your  Committee  have  not  yet  found 
time  to  pay  attention  to  the  studies  of  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  which,  after  all,  can  be  only  a  continuation  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Your  Committee 
thought  it,  therefore,  advisable  to  take  only  one  step  at  a 
time,  and  ask  respectfully  for  further  time  to  continue  and 
finish  their  task. 

Your  Committee  present  to  you,  in  addition  to  the  follow- 
ing recommendations,  tables  showing  the  division  of  time  as 
the  Course  of  Study  shall  require  it  in  the  future,  provided 
that  the  following  orders  are  passed  by  the  Board. 

For  the  Committee, 

SOLOMON  SCHINDLER, 

Chairman. 


1.  Time. 

Ordered :  That  the  school  time  be  5  hours  a  day  for  5  days 
of  the  week. 

2.  Manual  Training. 
Ordered:  a.  That  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  1  hour  a  week  be  given  to  manual  training, 
and  that  the  observation  lessons  and  drawing  be  so  united 
with  manual  training  as  to  economize  the  time  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  to  make  the  instruction  effective. 
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b.  That  the  time  for  manual  training  in  the  Primary 
Schools  be  taken  as  follows  :  — 

Class  3.  —  1  hour  a  week  of  the  unappropriated  time 
(the  i  hour  of  unappropriated  time  remaining  to  be  added  to 
the  2  hours  a  week  now  given  to  arithmetic). 

Class  2.  —  The  \  hour  a  week  of  unappropriated  time  and 
\  an  hour  of  the  time  now  given  to  language. 

Class  1.  — The  1  hour  of  unappropriated  time. 

c.  That  2  hours  a  week  be  given  in  each  of  the  three  lower 
classes  of  the  Grammar  School,  —  to  girls  for  sewing,  and  to 
boys  for  carpentry,  modelling,  and  other  manual  training. 

d.  That  2  hours  a  week  be  given  in  each  of  the  three 
upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  cookery,  carpentry, 
sewing,  or  other  manual  training. 

e.  That  the  time  for  manual  training  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  be  taken  from  the  time  of  other  studies  and  exercises, 
and  from  the  unappropriated  time,  as  follows  :  — 

Class  6.  — From  Elementary  Science,  \  hour;  from  Oral 
and  Written  Exercises,  J  hour ;  from  Reading,  i  hour ;  from 
Recesses,  \  hour. 

Class  5.  —  From  Elementary  Science,  \  hour ;  from  Oral 
and  Written  Exercises,  i  hour  ;  from  Reading,  1  hour  ;  from 
Recesses,  \  hour. 

Class  4. — From  Elementary  Science,  \  hour  ;  from  Read- 
ing, \-  hour  ;  from  Geography,  \  hour  ;  from  Recesses,  \  hour. 

Class  3. — From  Oral  and  Written  Exercises,  \  hour; 
from  History,  \  hour;  from  Recesses,  \  hour;  from  unap- 
propriated time,  \  hour. 

Class  2. — From  Oral  and  Written  Exercises,  \  hour; 
from  History,  \  hour;  from  Recesses,  \  hour;  from  unap- 
propriated time,  i  hour. 

Class  1.  —  From  Geography,  1  hour:  from  Recesses, 
\  hour;  from  unappropriated  time,  ^  hour. 

f.  That  the  regular  Course  of  Study  include  manual  train- 
ing ;  but  that  if  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  a  school  or 
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class  be  allowed  by  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Division  Committee  in  charge,  to 
omit  any  part  of  the  manual  training,  said  school  or  class 
shall  in  place  thereof  take  such  other  studies  or  exercises  as 
shall  have  been  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examination. 

3.  Physical  Training. 
Ordered:  a.  That  physical  training,  including  free  play 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
prime  necessity  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  that  the  time  set 
apart  for  physical  training  and  recesses  shall  be  so  used  as  to 
meet  the  physical  needs  of  the  pupils ;  and,  consequently, 
that  recesses  shall  be  given  for  withdrawals  from  the  room, 
for  the  ventilation  of  class-rooms,  and  for  recreation  ;  that, 
finally,  if  for  any  reason  recesses  are  shortened  or  omitted, 
the  time  for  the  same  shall  be  given  to  physical  training. 

b.  That  the  time  now  given  in  Grammar  Schools  to  re- 
cesses —  1|  hours  a  week  —  be  combined  with  the  time  now 
given  to  physical  exercises  —  |  of  an  hour  a  week  —  and  that 
of  the  sum  —  2^  hours  a  week  —  ^  hour  a  week  be  given 
to  manual  training,  |  of  an  hour  a  week  to  recesses,  and  \\ 
hours  a  week  to  physical  training. 

c.  That  the  recesses  be  used  for  withdrawals  from  the  room, 
for  ventilation,  and  —  if  there  be  anytime  left — for  physical 
training. 

d.  That  if  a  school  or  a  class  be  prevented  from  using  the 
assigned  time  for  manual  training,  it  shall  give  at  least 
20  minutes  a  day,  or  1|  hours  a  week,  to  physical  training. 

4.    Moral  Culture. 

Ordered:  a.  JFfaat  the  following  note  be  added  to  the  Pri- 
mary and  to  the  Grammar  School  Course  of  Study  :  — 
Note. — Teachers  are  directed  to  give  instruction  for  a 
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few  minutes  in  good  manners  and  good  morals  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  morning,  and  at  other  favorable  opportu- 
nities. 

b.  That,  under  Language  in  the  Grammar  School  Course 
of  Study,  there  be  inserted  for  each  of  the  three  lower  classes 
the  words  Conversation  on  good  manners  and  good  morals; 
and  for  each  of  the  three  upper  classes  the  words  Conversa- 
tion and  written  exercises  on  good  manners  and  good  morals. 

5.  Hygiene. 

Ordered:  a.  That  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Hygiene  in- 
clude an  enumeration  of  topics  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
in  the  Grammar  Schools ;  the  consideration  of  Hygienic 
duties  by  the  first  class  ;  and  a  note  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  the  law  which  requires  them  to  explain  to  their 
pupils  the  effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants on  the  body  and  mind. 

6.  History. 

Ordered:  a.  That  stories  from  American  History  and 
that  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in  American  History  be 
read  by  pupils  of  the  three  lower  classes  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  that  the  books  used  for  this  purpose  may  be 
supplementary  reading  books. 

b.  That  United  States  History  be  read  and  studied  by 
pupils  of  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  School; 
and  that  European  History,  especially  English  History,  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  American  History,  be  also  studied  by 
the  same  pupils. 

c.  That  the  study  of  English  History  (with  the  exception 
just  mentioned)  be  omitted  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
last  year ;  and  that,  in  place  thereof,  the  Civil  Government 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States  be  studied,  and 
the  lives  of  persons  famous  in  English  History  be  read. 
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7.  Geography. 

Ordered:  a.  That  the  course  of  Study  in  Geography 
end  with  the  second  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

8.  Arithmetic. 

Ordered:  a.  That  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  Grammar 
School,  the  \  of  an  hour  a  week  of  unappropriated  time  be 
added  to  the       hours  a  week  now  given  to  Arithmetic. 

b.  That  in  the  third  class,  \  of  an  hour  a  week  of  unap- 
propriated time  be  added  to  the  3J  hours  now  given  to 
Arithmetic. 

c.  That  in  the  second  class,  ^  hour  a  week  of  unappro- 
priated time  be  added  to  the  3  hours  now  given  to  Arith- 
metic. 

d.  That  in  the  first  class,  \  hour  a  week  of  the  time  now 
given  to  Geography  be  added  to  the  3  hours  now  given  to 
Arithmetic. 
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PKI3IARY  SCHOOLS. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Xumber  of  Hours  a  week  that  are 
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REPORT 

OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  0. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


Boston,  May,  1890. 

To  the  School  Committee :  — 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  herewith  submit  their  annual 
report  for  the  financial  year  commencing  May  1,  1889,  and 
ending  April  30,  1890. 

The  expenditures  incurred  under  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee the  past  year  were  charged  to  two  appropriations, 
"Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water,"  and  "Supplies  and  Incidentals," 
instead  of  one  appropriation,  "  School  Expenses,"  as  for- 
merly. 

In  February,  1889,  the  Committee  on  Accounts  received 
from  this  committee  as  usual  the  yearly  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  for  this  department,  which  amount  was 
approved  and  transmitted  to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  total  amount  requested  was  $175,600.00,—  $80,000.00 
for  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  and  $95,600.00  for  supplies  and 
incidentals.  The  City  Council  reduced  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals $10,000.00,  granting  for  both  appropriations  $165,- 
600.00.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  City  Auditor 
credited  $1,212.78  received  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
on  account  of  travelling  expenses  of  pupils  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  making  the  total  amount  available  for  use 
$166,812.78. 

This  amount  would  probably  have  proved  insufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  schools,  but  for  the  unexpected 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal  owing  to  the  very  mild 
winter,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  estimates  were 
prepared. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Appropriation  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals  " :  — 
Text-books     .       .       .       .       .       .       $24,505  46 

Writing-books   5,441  70 

Drawing-books   5,248  31 

Reference-books   1,380  09 

Record-books   169  58 

  $36,745  14 

Books  for  supplementary  reading   2,432  31 

Annual  festival  .       .       .   2,380  04 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts  .  .  .  "  .  .  .  .  1,324  21 
Musical  expenses :  — 

Instruments,  repairs,  and  covers   3,070  50 

Printing  and  stock                                                     .  5,448  40 

Philosophical,   chemical,   and  mathematical  apparatus 

and  supplies  .       .   2,179  39 

School  census   1,099  50 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials     .       .       .       .       .  11,133  33 

Slates,  diplomas,  pencils,  and  erasers       ....  3,778  21 

Advertising   232  97 

Military  drill,  arms,  etc   982  33 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies,   4,151  18 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State,  $1,212.78)  .       .  1,639  36 

Verbatim  reports  of  School  Committee    ....  1,025  08 

Kindergarten  supplies      .......  1,199  65 

Manual  Training  Schools,  supplies   .....  1,056  59 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses   511  90 

Carriage-hire   52  50 

Extra  clerk-hire   539  00 

District  telegraph  and  telephone   175  20 

Sewing  materials   139  95 

Teaming   167  47 

U.  S.  flags   98  44 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries, 

expenses  of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.     .       .  5,279  00 

Sundry  items   661  92 


Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals      ....     $87,503  57 
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Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals  brought  forward        .       $87,503  57 

Appropriation  44  Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  "  :  — 

Fuel  $63,013  97 

Gas  .   .       5,559  78 

Water   5,006  52 


Total  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water     ...         .         .        73,580  27 

Gross  expenditure  for  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the 

Committee  on  Supplies       ....  .     $161,083  84 

Less  the  following  credits :  — 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies :  — 

High  Schools   $41  25 

Grammar  Schools   43  56 

Primary  Schools   34  10 

Evening  Schools   9  05 

Refunded  by  State,  on  account  of  travelling 

expenses  pupils,  Horace  Mann  School,        1,212  78 

  1,340  74 


Net  expenditure   .     $159,743  10 


The  net  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  Supplies  and 
Incidentals  during  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  of 
$8,754.86  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  while  the 
cost  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  was  reduced  $1,486.80,  making 
a  net  increase  of  $7,268.06  in  the  total  expenditures.  The 
increase  was  partly  due  to  the  following :  — 

The  purchase  of  6,000  copies  of  Worcester's  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary  for  use  in  an  additional  class  .       .        $2,700  00 

Increase  in  expenditure  for  supplementary  reading  over 
1888-89    1,231  68 

Stenographic  reports  of  School  Committee  meetings     .  1,025  08 


Increase  in  above  items  $4,956  76 


It  might  be  here  stated  that  the  value  of  the  stock  on 
hand  in  the  store-room  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$24,134.79,  as  compared  with  $18,819.47  at  the  close  of  the 
year  previous,  an  increase  of  $5,315.32. 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools  was  66.003.  The  average  cost  per  pupil 
based  upon  the  expenditures  of  this  department  was  $2.42, 
as  compared  with  $2.36  for  the  foregoing  year. 

The  past  year  was  the  sixth  year  during  which  pupils  have 
been  supplied  under  the  free  text-book  law.  The  facts 
herewith  presented  regarding  the  cost  for  supplying  pupils, 
number  of  books  lost,  and  books  worn  out,  will  show  the 
workings  of  the  plan  in  Boston  since  the  law  went  into 
effect : — 

1884-  85. 

High  Schools  $6  09  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools       .       .       .       .       .       .       .      1  57  " 

Primary  Schools  36  " 

1885-  86. 

High  Schools                                              .       .  $4  05  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools   1  35  " 

Primary  Schools   24  " 

1886-  87. 

High  Schools   $2  68  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools   98  " 

Primary  Schools   17  " 

1887-  88. 

High  Schools   $2  33  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools   98  " 

Primary  Schools   19  " 

1888-  89. 

High  Schools   $2  82  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools   1  05  " 

Primary  Schools   21  " 

1889-  90. 

High  Schools   $2  60  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools   89  " 

Primary  Schools   20  " 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  various  grades  each 
year  for  the  past  six  years  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools  $3  43  per  pupil. 

Grammar  Schools  1  14  " 

Primary  Schools  23 
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The  average  cost  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  sta- 
tionery for  the  six  years  was  between  85  and  86  cents  per 
pupil,  and  doubtless  with  equal  care  this  amount  will  prove 
sufficient  in  the  future. 

The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was  as 


follows  :  — 

High  Schools   134 

Grammar  Schools   892 

Primary  Schools   256 

Evening  Schools  ........  283 

Total  number  reported  lost   1,065 

In  1888-89  the  number  was   749 

44  1887-88   "               "   662 

44  1886-87   44       44        44   664 

44  1885-86   44               44   731 

Total  number  of  lost  books  in  five  years     .       .  3,871 


The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools  as  worn 
out  during  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools   1,203 

Grammar  Schools   13,335 

Primary  Schools   9,028 

Total  number  returned  as  worn  out      .       .       .  23,566 

In  1888-89  the  number  was   25,397 

44  1887-8&  "               "   14,399 

44  1886-87   ",               44    6,398 

44  1885-86   4  4               44   .....  3,582 


Total  number  of  worn-out  books  in  five  years         .  73,342 


The  number  of  text-books  returned  as  worn  out  during 
the  past  five  years  indicates  that  books  will  last  much  longer 
than  was  expected.  Within  the  past  six  years  about  400,000 
text-books  have  been  sent  to  the  schools,  and  these  books 
have  averaged  about  three  years'  wear.  The  fact  that  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  them  has  been  returned  shows  the  care 
taken,  and  also  proves  the  economy  of  the  plan. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  to  the  city  for  furnishing 
books  and  supplies  to  pupils  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it 
would  be  to  the  parents.  The  city  is  able  to  buy  more 
cheaply,  supplies  are  more  economically  used,  and  books  are 
not  only  better  cared  for,  but  are  continued  in  use  until 
worn  out,  instead  of  being  thrown  aside,  as  would  often 
happen  in  individual  ownership. 

The  following  expenditures  were  made  for  miscellaneous 
items  not  chargeable  to  any  particular  school,  but  each  grade 


is  charged  its  share,  pro  rata:  ^— 

Annual  festival   $2,380  04 

Horses  and  carriages,  including  repairs  and  carriage-hire,  564  40 

Advertising   232  97 

Expenses  delivering  supplies,  etc   5,279  00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage   .       .       .  6,097  40 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  messengers  and  E.  B.  pupils      .  426  58 

Telephone  and  District  Telegraph      .....  175  20 

Transportation,  instructor  of  military  drill,  etc.        .       .  32183 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos      .       .       .       .       .       .  1,396  00 

Diplomas   1,568  63 

Express  and  carting,  including  fares   167  47 

Census,  including  books  for  same   1,099  50 

Wrapping-paper  and  twine   67  87 

Extra  clerk-hire   539  00 

Refreshments                                                             .  18  25 

Engrossing  resolutions,  C.  G.  Clark,  G.  Griffin,  E.  C. 

Carrigan   75  00 

Flowers,  funeral  Gerald  Griffin   36  00 

Dorchester  Celebration,  250th  Anniversary        .       .       .  209  08 

Travelling  expenses,  Superintendent   174  70 

Travelling  expenses,  Principals,  Normal  and  Rice  Train- 
ing Schools   13  90 

Use  of  chairs,  dedication  Thomas  N.  Hart  School-house    .  10  00 

Washing  towels   37  60 

Verbatim  reports,  School  Committee   1,025  08 

Sundry  items   16  55 


Total  $21,932  05 


The  following  shows  the  net  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  the  different  grades  of  schools  for  all  items  under  the 
charge  of  this  committee  :  — 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $8,882  84 

Apparatus  and  chemical  supplies   1,520  02 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   9,164  79 

Janitors1  supplies       .       .   327  03 

Miscellaneous  items    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,075  38 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   3,497  31 


$24,467  37 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   41  25 


Net  cost  for  High  Schools   $24,426  12 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  3,396.  Average  cost  per  pupil, 
$7.19. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $28,450  70 

Apparatus   521  90 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   35,453  67 

Janitors1  supplies       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,003  48 

Charts,  maps,  and  globes    .   500  86 

Miscellaneous  items   1,586  07 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   11,426  98 


$79,943  66 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   43  56 


Net  cost  for  Grammar  Schools  $79,900  10 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  31,777.  Average  cost  per 
pupil,  $2.51. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....     $4,707  17 


Apparatus   104  01 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   24,163  63 

Janitors'  supplies   1,455  72 

Miscellaneous  items   1,122  44 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   5,262  30 

$36,815  27 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   34  10 


Net  cost  for  Primary  Schools  $36,781  17 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  23,832.  Average  cost  per 
pupil,  $1.54. 
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EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $2,304  68 

Fuel  and  gas   2,936  54 

Janitors1  supplies   43  50 

Miscellaneous  items   31  76 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school      .       .   886  66 

$6,203  14 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   9  05 

Net  cost  for  Evening  Schools   $6,194  09 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  4,966.  Average  cost  per 
pupil,  $1.25. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   $531  19 

Gas   799  57 

Janitors1  supplies   10  17 

Miscellaneous  items   5  34 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school  .  224  53 

Net  cost  for  Evening  Drawing  Schools        .       .       .     $1,570  80 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  559.  Average  cost  per  pupil, 
$2.81. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $68  20 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   201  35 

Janitors1  supplies   1  25 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils   1,212  78 

Miscellaneous  items   4  71 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   248  21 

$1,736  50 

Income  from  State,  travelling  expenses  of  pupils      .       .  1,212  78 

Net  cost  for  Horace  Mann  School        .       .       .    •  .  $523  72 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  89.  Average  cost  per  pupil, 
$5.88. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $334  90 

Kindergarten  materials   968  05 

Janitors'  supplies   41  93 

Pianos  and  stools   527  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   194  59 

Services  of  maids   237  00 

Miscellaneous  items    .       .   11  39 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   386  06 

Net  cost  for  Kindergartens   $2,700  92 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  1,362.  Average  cost  per  pupil, 
$1.98. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Lumber  .  $382  25 

Hardware   142  16 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  9  96 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials        .       .       .  531  43 

Miscellaneous   231 

Janitors1  supplies   5  62 

Fuel  and  gas   1 16  49 


Net  cost  for  Manual  Training  Schools         .       .       .     $1,190  22 


The  pupils  attending  these  schools  belong  to  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other  grades  of 
schools. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  OFFICERS. 


Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $492  08 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   549  64 

Janitors1  supplies   57  04 

Miscellaneous  items   41  88 


Net  cost  for  School  Committee  and  officers         .       .     $1,140  64 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Net  cost  for  supplies  properly  chargeable  to  :  — 


High  Schools   $24,426  12 

Grammar  Schools   79,900  10 

Primary  Schools   36,781  17 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools      ....  6,194  09 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,570  80 

Horace  Mann  School   523  72 

Kindergartens     .       .       .       ...       .       .       .  2,700  92 

Manual  Training  Schools   1,190  22 

School  Committee  and  officers    ......  1,140  64 


$154,427  78 

Stock  on  hand  April  1,  1890  .  .  .  $24,134  79 
Stock  on  hand  April  1,  1889    .       .       .         18,819  47 


Stock  purchased  during  the  year  but  not  delivered        .       5,315  32 
Total  amount  expended  $159,743  10 


The  foregoing  represents  the  total  net  cost  of  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  exclusive  of  salaries,  and  is  the  expendi- 
ture made,  not  only  for  supplying  pupils,  but  for  furnishing 
the  schools  with  the  more  permanent  material  which  is  con- 
stantly being  required.  It  also  includes  the  cost  for  fuel, 
gas,  and  water. 

The  net  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  books, 
drawing  materials,  and  stationery  was  $50,182.82,  although 
the  net  cost  of  these  articles  furnished  the  schools  was  only 
$45,653.76.  The  balance,  $4,529.06,  is  the  increase  in  the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  the  materials  above 
mentioned.  The  average  cost  the  past  year  for  supplying 
pupils  attending  the  various  grades  with  text-books,  drawing 
materials,  and  stationery  in  accordance  with  the  free  text-book 
law,  was  between  69  cents  and  70  cents. 

The  number  of  books  charged  April  1,  1890,  ordered  by 
the  principals,  and  used  as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the 
different  High  Schools,  was  as  follows  :  — 
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Normal  School  . 

1.464 

Increase  for  the  year, 

171 

Latin  School  . 

9,994 

<t 

1,653 

Girls'  Latin  School 

4,318 

*< 

468 

English  High  School  . 

10,066 

« 

1,499 

Girls'  High  School  . 

12,349 

485 

Roxbury  High  School 

5,347 

837 

Charlestown  High  School   .  . 

O  QUA 

OO 

East  Boston  High  School  . 

2,085 

45 

Dorchester  High  School 

2,853 

697 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

1,523 

101 

Brighton  High  School 

1,322 

123 

Total  number  in  High  Schools, 

54,185 

Total  increase  . 

6,165 

The  average  cost  of  the  books  sent  to  the  High  Schools 
if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices  would  be  about  74  cents,  and 
the  number  now  in  those  schools  would  permit  the  loaning  of 
about  sixteen  books  to  each  pupil. 


The  text-books  charged  April  1,  1890,  to  the  several 
Primary  teachers  were  as  follows  :  — 


Increase  for  Year. 

Total. 

Cost. 

Franklin  Adv.  First  Reader 

.  362 

11,510 

$1,918 

33 

'*       Second  Reader  . 

25 

8,859 

2,214 

75 

"      Adv.  Second  Reader  . 

.  259 

7,700 

2,310 

00 

"       Third  Reader 

.  511 

9,266 

3,243 

10 

First  Music  Reader  . 

.  387 

12,994 

1,871 

14 

First  Lessons  in  Nat.  Hist. 

.  350 

6,564 

459 

48 

1,894 

56,893 

$12,016 

80 

The  number  of  text-books  required  in  the  Primary  Schools 
averages  about  two  and  one-third  for  each  pupil,  the  average 
cost  of  the  books  when  purchased  being  about  21  cents. 


The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  April  1,  1890,  having  been  ordered  during  the  past 
six  years  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  :  — 
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Increase  for  Year. 

Total. 

Cost. 

Franklin  Adv.  Third  Reader  . 

*63 

9,280 

$3,804  80 

"       Fourth  Reader  . 

406 

8,069 

3,832  78 

"       Inter.  Reader 

185 

6,832 

3,074  40 

Fifth  Reader  . 

723 

9,692 

6,784  40 

Sixth  Reader 

208 

3,055 

2,545  83 

Worcester's  Dictionary  . 

.  1,486 

12,528 

11,275  20 

Higginson's  Histoiy 

514 

9,949 

8,954  10 

Stone's  History  of  England 

123 

2,693 

1,907  54 

Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  . 

953 

17,915 

11,196  87 

"       Elem.  Arithmetic 

.    .  505 

14,909 

4,025  43 

Small  Geography 

.  363 

16,377 

6,550  80 

Large  Geography  . 

658 

19,163 

17,246  70 

Swinton's  Lang.  Lessons  . 

.  *149 

6,038 

1,690  64 

Cooley's  Philosophy 

153 

2,752 

1,651  20 

Inter.  Music  Reader 

*20 

11,730 

3,753  60 

Meservey's  Book-keeping 

141 

2,263 

1,131  50 

Fourth  Music  Reader 

699 

8,059 

4,835  40 

Worcester's  Spelling-hook 

307 

22,339 

4,021  02 

First  Lessons  in  Nat.  History  . 

.  *192 

3,469 

242  83 

Smith's  Physiology  . 

205 

4,228 

1,761  67 

Tweed's  Grammar  . 

903 

6,413 

1,442  93 

Normal  First  Music  Reader 

*93 

2,477 

660  54 

"      Spoond  ** 

1,467 

6,031 

3  015  50 

"  Third 

289 

779 

259  67 

National  Second  " 

114 

3,229 

1,033  28 

Third 

141 

1,977 

632  64 

10,026 

212,246 

$107,331  27 

The  number  of  text-books  charged  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
permits  the  loaning  of  nearly  seven  books,  and  would  cost 
to  replace  about  $3.38  for  each  pupil. 

During  the  year  ten  different  books  were  added  to  the  list 
authorized  for  the  Evening  High  and  Evening  Elementary 
Schools. 

The  number  sent  to  the  Evening  High  School  and  Branch 
Schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  was  2,710.  The 
Evening  Elementary  Schools  called  for  7,416  books,  making 
a  total  of  10,126  books  sent  to  all  Evening  Schools.  The 


*  Decrease. 
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original  cost  of  these  was  about  $4,000,  an  average  of  about 
40  cents  per  book. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned  by  the  city  and  now 
in  the  schools,  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices,  would  cost 
about  as  follows  :  — 


High  Schools       .  .    54,185  books  at  a  cost  of 

Grammar  Schools  .212,246  " 

Primary  Schools  .  .    56,893     "      "  " 

Evening  Schools  .  .10,126  " 


Total  number      .  333,450     "    costing  . 


$40,360  30 
107,331  27 
12,016  80 
4,000  00 

$163,708  37 


On  account  of  discounts  made  by  publishers  for  introduc- 
tion, exchange  prices,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  cost  to  the 
city  was  much  less  than  the  amount  above  stated. 


Supplementary  reading  cost  $2,432.31  the  past  year. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  books  of  this  kind,  and  to 
meet  it  an  appropriation  of  $3,500.00  was  included  in  the 
estimates  for  1890-91.  Without  doubt  this  sum  can  be 
wisely  expended.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  supplemen- 
tary reading  furnished  to  the  Primary  Schools,  there  are  in 
circulation  207  boxes,  containing  nearly  6,000  books,  which 
allows  ten  different  sets  of  books  to  be  used  by  each  of  the 
first  and  second  classes.  The  Grammar  Schools  are  supplied 
with  62  sets  of  circulating  reading  containing  about  3,000 
books,  which  are  changed  every  three  months,  allowing  each 
school  on  an  average  the  use  of  about  four  sets  during  the 
year.  The  Supervisors  have  recommended  that  the  Gram- 
mar School  circulating  reading  be  arranged  in  sets  of  30 
books  each,  and  that  sufficient  additional  sets  be  purchased  to 
permit  each  Grammar  School  the  use  of  three  sets  at  once. 
This  plan  would  require  165  sets,  and  would  permit  the  use 
of  9  different  sets  in  each  school  during  the  year. 

The  High  and  Evening  Schools  were  furnished  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  permanent  supplementary  reading,  but  no 
circulating  reading. 
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The  total  number  of  pianos  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton in  use  in  the  public  schools  is  154,  representing  a  cost  of 
about  |48,000.  In  addition,  there  are  six  pianos  in  use,  be- 
longing to  private  individuals.  The  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  the  care  and  tuning  of  the  pianos,  for  which 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,320  per  annum. 

During  the  year  three  grand  pianos  were  purchased  from 
the  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,095,  and  three  square  pianos  were  purchased  from  the 
Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $522.  The  grand 
pianos  were  sent  to  the  West  Roxbury  High,  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  Thomas  N.  Hart  Schools,  and  the  square  pianos  to  the 
Girls'  Latin  and  Hillside  Schools,  and  the  Union-street  Kin- 
dergarten. The  Kindergartens  have  also  been  furnished 
with  second-hand  pianos,  taken  from  the  West  Roxbury 
High,  Girls'  Latin,  Hillside,  and  Gibson  Schools. 

The  expenses  of  the  Annual  Festival  the  past  year  were 


as  follows  :  — 

Rent  of  Mechanics1  Hall   $250  00 

Band   104  00 

Bouquets   1,160  00 

Collation       .       .   704  00 

Transportation   119  37 

Sundry  items .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  42  67 

Total  cost  of  Annual  Festival    ....  $2,380  04 


The  cost  for  hardware,  lumber,  and  kitchen  materials  fur- 
nished the  Manual  Training  Schools,  which  include  one  car- 
penter shop  and  six  schools  of  cookery,  and  the  cost  for 
supplying  the  tools  needed  for  fitting  up  a  school  in  the 
Comins  District  for  introducing  the  Slojd  system,  amounted 
to  $1,056.59.  If  to  this  be  added  the  cost  for  fuel  and  jani- 
tors' supplies  furnished,  it  would  make  the  total  cost  for  sup- 
plies for  these  schools,  $1,190.22. 
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The  cost  for  janitors'  and  other  supplies  amounted  to 
$4,151.18,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $656.77. 
The  increased  demands  for  disinfectant,  wheel-barrows,  ash- 
barrels,  hose,  and  wire  mats,  in  addition  to  the  brooms, 
brushes,  and  other  ordinary  material  furnished,  caused  the 
expenditure  to  exceed  the  estimated  amount  asked  for  this 
item  in  the  appropriation,  by  $551.18. 


The  cost  of  celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  public  school  in  Dorchester,  which  oc- 
curred Saturday,  June  22,  1889,  amounted  to  $209.08. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  for  printing  an  account  of  the 
celebration,  ordered  by  the  Board. 


During  the  year  a  telephone  was  placed  in  the  Normal 
School,  which  will  add,  for  rental  alone,  $126  per  annum  to 
the  expenses  of  this  Committee. 


The  State  of  Massachusetts  pays  the  travelling  expenses 
of  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  principal  of  said 
school,  acting  as  agent  for  the  parents,  makes  out  one  bill 
for  the  total  amount  each  quarter.  This  bill,  by  the  decision 
of  authorities  at  the  City  Hall,  is  collected  by  the  City 
Collector  and  paid  into  the  City  Treasury,  the  sum  being 
credited  to  the  appropriation  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals." 
Another  bill  for  the  amount  is  then  made  out  against  the 
city  by  the  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  who  col- 
lects the  money,  and  pays  it  to  the  parents,  whose  receipts 
are  filed  in  this  office.  On  account  of  this  arrangement  the 
City  Auditor's  report  for  1889-90  will  show  an  expenditure 
by  the  School  Committee  of  $1,212.78  which  would  not  be 
charged  to  them  if  the  State  dealt  directly  with  the  parents. 
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The  public  schools  used  11,160  tons  of  coal,  as  compared 
with  11,412  tons  used  the  previous  year.- 

The  mild  winter  reduced  the  consumption  much  below  the 
amount  estimated,  thereby  making  a  saving  of  $6,419.73  in 
the  appropriation  granted.  The  coal  was  furnished  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  who  advertised  for 
bids  and  awarded  the  contracts.  The  average  cost  per  ton 
was  $5.44,  —  five  cents  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-three  cords  of  wood,  furnished  by 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  were  consumed,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $11.40  per  cord.  In  addition  to  the  expenditure  for 
fuel,  $133.32  were  paid  to  the  South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
for  heating  a  hired  room  in  their  building.  The  total  cost 
for  heating  was  $63,013.97. 

The  expense  for  gas  amounted  to  $5,559.78,  as  compared 
with  $5,200.21  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  cost  for  water 
was  $5,006.52,  — an  increase  of  $7.71. 

The  total  amount  charged  to  the  appropriation  fuel,  gas, 
and  water  was  $73,580.27,  — a  reduction  of  $1,486.80  from 
the  expenditure  for  the  foregoing  year. 


The  eight  High  School  buildings  were  furnished  with  the 
following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year  :  — ■ 


Tons. 

English  High  and  Latin  .    .  750 

Girls' High  360 

Charlestown  High  ....  95 
East  Boston  Hiffh   ....  78 


Tons. 

West  Roxbury  High    ...  75 

Roxbury  High  62 

Brighton  High  50 

Dorchester  High     ....  46 


Total  for  High  Schools  1,516 


The  fifty-five  Grammar  School  buildings  were  furnished 
with  the  following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year :  — 
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Tons. 

Tons. 

190 

j 

.    .  100 

Hugh  O'Brien    .    .  . 

.  171 

.    .  100 

.    .  96 

150 

.    .  95 

.    .  95 

150 

95 

143 

92 

.    .  137 

92 

Everett  

133 

,  90 

Shurtleff  

132 

Dorchester-Everett 

.    .  90 

Lowell  

130 

,  90 

.    .  125 

,    .  87 

.    .  85 

George  Putnam  . 

115 

,    .  84 

Harvard  

112 

.  83 

Bennett  

111 

.    .  76 

Charles  Sumner     .  . 

.    .  110 

.    .  73 

Frothingham 

110 

,    ,  72 

110 

.    .  65 

Thomas  N".  Hart     .  . 

.    .  110 

.    .  60- 

Wells  

110 

,    .  59 

108 

.    .  56 

.  55 

.    .  107 

.    .  55 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

.    .  105 

.    .  48 

John  A.  Andrew     .  . 

.    .  103 

Phillips  

38 

Total  for  Grammar 

Schools 

5,585 

"     "  High 

1,516 

"     "    Primary  and  Special  Schools  . 

4,059 

.  11,160 

On  the  last  page  of  this  report  a  comparative  statement  is 
given  of  the  expenditures  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  This 
statement  shows  that  in  1877-78,  with  51,759  pupils  and 
Without  free  books,  the  expenses  of  this  department  were 
$164,002.16,  while  in  the  year  just  closed,  with  66,003 
pupils,  and  a  law  requiring  all  books  and  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished free,  the  expenses  were  but  $159,743.10. 
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After  a  service  of  twenty-one  consecutive  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committees  of  Charlestown  and  Boston, 
Mr.  Nahum  Chapin  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  was  established  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  this  committee  and  was 
its  chairman  for  the  last  three  years.  He  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  general  business  of  the  Board,  and  freely 
gave  for  many  years  all  the  time  necessary  to  faithfully  attend 
to  his  varied  duties.  By  his  retirement  the  public  schools 
lost  a  friend  always  enthusiastic  in  whatever  tended  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  ;  and  the  city  a  faithful  official  ever  watch- 
ful that  the  business  of  the  Board  should  be  conducted 
honestly  and  economically. 

During  the  year  Mr.  James  S.  Murphy,  a  member  of  this 
committee  for  nearly  four  years,  also  retired  from  service  on 
the  School  Board.  His  unusual  business  ability  and  experi- 
ence fitted  him  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  committee 
and  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. While  he  believed  in  liberal  appropriations  for 
school  purposes,  he  never  failed  to  be  assured  that  the  city 
received  full  value  for  its  expenditures. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  D.  ELLIOTT, 

Chairman. 

RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 
J.  P.  C,  WINSHIP, 
CHAS.  E.  DANIELS, 
FRED  G.  PETTIGROVE, 

Committee  on  /Supplies. 
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The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year,  $161,083.84, 
was  paid  to  the  following-named  parties  :  — 


L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co.   $29,542  41 

Brought  forward,     $135,245  47 

Geo.  M.  Winslow  &  Co. 

22,825  36 

John  P.  Dale  &  Co.  . 

811  02 

Carter,  Rice,  &Co. 

8,007  12 

Charlcstown  Gas  Co.  . 

776  71 

Services  in  Store-room, 

5,279  00 

William  Read  &  Sons  . 

722  23 

Prang  Educational  Co. 

5,259  43 

Roxbury  Gas-Light  Co. 

711  98 

City  of  Boston    .    .  . 

5,192  57 

Wrilliam  Tufts    .    .  . 

704  00 

B.  F.  Wild  &  Co.    .  . 

4,389  15 

United  States      .    .  . 

666  00 

J.  Robbins  &  Co.    .  . 

3,917  10 

Frost  &  Adams  .    .  . 

647  19 

Rockwell  &  Churchill  . 

3,838  28 

J.  L.  Hammett   .    .  . 

625  06 

Taintor  Bros.  &  Co. 

3,712  82 

Wakefield  Rattan  Co.  . 

591  43 

William  Ware  &  Co.  . 

3,358  48 

Charles  F.  Shourds  & 

Cowperthwaite  &  Co.  . 

3,281  12 

Co.    .....  . 

584  05 

Lee  &  Shepard   .    .  . 

3,265  80 

South  Boston  Gas-Light 

Boston  Gas-Light  Co.  . 

2,935  53 

Co  

539  10 

Geo.  S.  Perry     .    .  . 

2,849  81 

Ivers&Pond  Piano  Co. 

527  00 

F.  M.  Ambrose  .    .  . 

2,814  39 

Lizzie  B.  Tivnin     .  . 

510  00 

Harper  &  Bros.  .    .  . 

2,335  64 

Educational  Supply  Co. 

491  62 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  . 

2,200  93 

Leach,  Shewell,  &  San- 

Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co.  . 

2,130  49 

491  35 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  . 

2,062  44 

A.  R.  Dunton     .    .  . 

446  00 

Carl  Schoenhof  .    .  . 

444  10 

Perkins  Institution  .  . 

1,310  00 

Ira  Bradley  &  Co.  .  . 

435  59 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

1,259  31 

East  Boston  Gas  Co.  . 

425  69 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.     .  . 

1,246  22 

Effingham  Maynard  & 

Sarah  Fuller  .... 

1,212  78 

Co  

403  97 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .  . 

1,151  30 

Houghton,    Mifflin,  & 

Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons 

Co.    .....  . 

383  60 

1    1  A"7  Afl 
1,10/  UO 

Proctor  &  Drummey  . 

382  25 

John  W.  Slavin  .    .  . 

1,075  00 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  . 

336  31 

Boston  Transcript  Co.  . 

1,043  21 

Emery  &  Greenwood  . 

328  25 

Murphy,    Leavens,  & 

Cutler  Bros.  &  Co.  .  . 

286  71 

Co  

1,011  51 

Henry  C.  Nash  .'    .  . 

263  00 

Thompson,  Brown,  & 

Johnson  &  Morrison  . 

261  29 

Co  

940  59 

Robacher's  Disinfectant 

Boston  School  Supply 

Co  

260  00 

Co  

920  99 

Mass  .Ch  ar .  Mech .  Ass'n, 

251  00 

Harrison  Hume  .    .  . 

886  59 

Carter,    Dinsmore,  & 

American  Bank  Note 

Co  

241  37 

Co  

872  25 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Co. 

231  39 

Carried  forward,      $135,245  47 

Carried  forward,     $150,024  73 
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Brought  forward,     $150,024  73 


B.  Illfelder  &  Co.   .  . 

230  00 

Samuel  Hobbs  &  Co.  . 

220  05 

Estes  &  Lauriat  ... 

214  52 

Brooks,    Baldwin,  & 

210  29 

C.  A.  Pratt  .... 

205  40 

Willard  Small    .    .  . 

198  52 

J.  Fred.  Saver,  Jr.  .  . 

196  56 

Edwin  P.  Seaver    .  . 

169  65 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.   .  . 

188  80 

A.  P.  Gage    .    .    .  . 

185  20 

Boston  Cadet  Band  .  . 

184  00 

Hobart  Moore     .    .  . 

177  00 

West  End  Street  Rail- 

way Co.  .    .  . 

171  51 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner  . 

170  00 

James  Delay  .... 

166  00 

Charles  C.  Gerry    .  . 

165  00 

N.  E.  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Co.     .  . 

162  90 

Bunker  &  Co.     .    .  . 

160  00 

J.  P.  Clark  .... 

160  00 

Thomas  H.  Meade  .  . 

160  00 

160  00 

Cutter  Tower  Co.    .  . 

142  25 

South  Boston  Savings 

133  32 

W.  J.  Stokes  .... 

132  00 

Chandler  &  Barber  . .  . 

127  17 

Oscar  F.  Howe   .    .  . 

125  51 

John  E.  Mooney     .  . 

120  00 

J.  Newman  &  Sons 

120  00 

S.   W.   Twombley  & 

Sons  

120  00 

Hpliotvnp  Print,! no*  Co 

118  50 

H.  C.  Kendall    .    .  . 

114  60' 

Dorchester  Gas-Light 

Co  

112  80 

Columbia  Rubber  W'ks, 

110  00 

Otis  Clapp  &  Son    .  . 

107  35 

Universal  Book  Protect. 

M'f'g  Co  

105  00 

Carried  for i curd,      $155, 58s  63 


Brought  forward,     $155,588  63 

Amabel  G.  E.  Hope 

104  96 

Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co.  . 

100  70 

Irving  W.  Wheeler  & 

Co  

98  44 

P.  Lynam  &  Sons    .  . 

94  79 

Amos  M.  Keirstead  .  . 

92  00 

Wyckoff,  Seamans,  & 

90  00 

Chickering  &  Sons  .  . 

86  00 

A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

83  10 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.     .  . 

82  50 

Ames  Plow  Co.  .    .  . 

80  40 

John  J.  Baird     .    .  . 

78  80 

Althea  W.  Somes     .  . 

78  37 

R.  M.  Yale  &  Co.    .  . 

76  50 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son, 

75  00 

Roberts  Bros.      .    .  . 

74  40 

Pulsifer,  Jordan,  &  Pfaff, 

73  50 

DeWolfe,  Fiske,  &  Co. 

73  00 

Caroline  J.  Duff  .    .  . 

72  96 

Charles  H.  Stephan  .  . 

71  65 

Harriet  I.  Davis  .    .  . 

70  07 

George  Jepson    .    .  . 

69  56 

Whitall,  Tatum,  &  Co. 

66  35 

N.  I).  Whitney  &  Co.  . 

65  74 

Fred  G.  Barker  .    .  . 

63  00 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  . 

63  00 

James  T.  White  &  Co.  . 

60  00 

A.  C.  Stockin  .... 

59  94 

Thorp  &  Adams  M'fg 

Co  

59  33 

Cobb,  Bates,  &  Yerxa  . 

58  69 

Mass.  Bible  Society  .  . 

57  60 

George  F.  H.  Markoe  . 

57  10 

Wheeler,   Blodgett,  & 

Co  

56  40 

Davis,  Pitts,  &  Co.  .  . 

54  93 

Dover  Stamping  Co.  . 

53  85 

Russell  Publishing  Co. 

53  20 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse, 

53  20 

S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co.  .  . 

52  50 

H.  P.  Oakman    .    .  . 

51  08 

Carried  forward,      $158,301  24 
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T>                 111'   7  E 

Brought  forward,  $k 

>S,o01 

J  1 

Richard  Thompson  Co. 

01 

i  to 

Paul  A.  (jarey  &  Co. 

A  (\ 

49 

n  k 
/  0 

Sarah  C.  Woodward 

a  n 

49 

A  r 

40 

Benjamin  C.  Bird 

A  0 

49 

(  V  \ 

J  I.  II.  Carter  &  Co.  .  . 

48 

33 

W.  B.  &  J.  roster   .  . 

45 

is 

45 

uu 

Steamship  "  Spartan  "  . 

42 

.Til 

29 

Bunord  s  Sons  Lith.  Co. 

A  O 

42 

UU 

Lakeside  Press  . 

A  1 

41 

DO 

1.  L).  Whitney  «fe  Co.  . 

4U 

PI  A 

OU 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Bethmann  . 

A  A 

no 
uu 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Chandler  . 

A  A 
41' 

no 
UU 

Brookline    G  as-Light 

Qft 
OO 

UJ 

Wadsworth,  Howland, 

Q7 

6i 

/  u 

John  (jrilbert,  Jr.,  <&  Co. 

Qft 
do 

0  Q 

"Jo 

(J.  W.  Cray  &  Son  . 

OO 

UU 

Kate  W.  dishing 

QK 
OO 

UU 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Kingsbury  . 

o4 

4') 

Boston  Herald  Co.  . 

QQ 

OO 

Q  7 

\\  llliam  r .  Chester  . 

QQ 

66 

Qf\ 
00 

dames  vv  .  ic^ueeii  oc 

39 
Oa 

Eberhard  Faber  . 

QO 

oJ 

10 

Charles  11.  Whiting 

Q  1 

ol 

oU 

OA 

60 

UU 

Germania  Band  . 

qa 
oU 

Ui  1 

1  orbes  Lith.  Jl  t  g  Co.  . 

on 
29 

"7  ,^ 

ro 

Mary  Laveroni 

2v 

7^ 
/  -) 

Journal  Newspaper  Co. 

OQ 

zo 

,••> 
(),) 

Alex.  L.  Goode  . 

/o 

1  rU 

Mrs.  Philomena  Cunio, 

2i 

(0 

Thomas  Hall  .... 

27 

57 

Globe  Newspaper  Co.  . 

27 

51 

Post  Publishing  Co. 

•  27 

uu 

Boston  Evening  Record 

26 

25 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  & 

Co  

26 

00 

C.  A.  French  .... 

25 

00 

George  H.  Munroe  .  . 

25 

OU 

Carried  forward,      $159,655  21 


Brought  forward,     $159,655  21 

Albert  Snow  .... 

25  00 

Cashman,   Keating,  <fe 

O  A  7K 

24/0 

Steamship  "  Norman,11 . 

OO    K  A 

26  04 

Georgina  Flaherty 

9Q 

AO  OU 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 

OQ    A  7 

26  4/ 

A.  J.  Wilkinson  &  Co.  . 

OQ  1Q 

l6  iy 

Dame,  Stoddard,  &Ken- 

oo  r.A 
22  oU 

Romeyn  B.  Plough  . 

OO  KA 

22  0U 

jl  .  n.  neynoius  oc  v^o.  . 

ZL  OO 

looias  tv  vv  an    .    .  . 

91  00 

6  L  UU 

Union  Pottery  Co. 

01    A  A 
2 1  UU 

A.  G.  Cheever 

OA  KC\ 
20  OU 

Rose  S.  Havey 

OA  AA 
20  OO 

Henry  F.  Johnson  . 

OA  AA 
20  00 

Jam.    Plain  Gas-Light 

Pa 

lit  ou 

1VJL.  -Li.  v/iosoy  .... 

1Q  Q4. 

Traveller  Newspaper 

19  /  0 

V_'cll  lULcJIJcl  vjdl  IrtUUlU  • 

19  00 

J.O  \JKJ 

Maggie  J.  Devine  . 

1  O  AA 
19  UU 

Fairbanks,   Brown,  & 

1  0  AA 
19  UU 

Julia'M.  Murphy 

1ft  7^ 
lo  I O 

J.  xx.  Whipple  <fe  Co. 

1  ft  OK 

lo  zO 

Charles  Scribner^  Sons. 

1  ft  AA 

lo  UU 

ri.  C.  rlardon  .... 

17    1  ft 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester 

17  11 
1  i  11 

Mrs.  13.  hi.  vviiivinson  . 

1  7  AA 
1  /  UU 

Lizzie  Harrison  . 

10   <  0 

Ella  Martin  .... 

16  75 

Damrell  &  Upham  .  . 

16  72 

Dennison  Manfg  Co.  . 

16  36 

Gilman  Joslin  &  Son  . 

16  20 

R.  Beeching  &  Co.  .  . 

16  14 

Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  . 

15  09 

Fred.  W.  Barry  .    .  . 

15  00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

763  61 

Total  expenditure,  $161,083  84 
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TARIFF  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  tariffs  for  High  and  Grammar  Schools  show 
the  average  amount  of  each  article  requested,  according  to 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  principals  :  — 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper . 
Note  Paper  . 
Composition  Books 
Pens 

Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber  . 
Blotters 


Letter  Paper  . 
Note  Paper  . 
Note  Envelopes 
Pens 
Mucilage 
Blotters 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber  . 


PUPILS. 


11  reams  to  each  100  pupils, 

12  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
7   to  each  pupil. 

104  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
1£  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

4  to  each  pupil. 

5  to  each  pupil. 

3  pieces  to  each  pupil. 
300  to  each  100  pupils. 


TEACHERS. 


3   quires  to  each  teacher. 
5   quires  to  each  teacher. 
5  packages  to  each  teacher. 
1|  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 


bottle  to  each  teacher, 
package  to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
pieces  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink       .......       5  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk  9  boxes  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  Erasers      .       .       .  22  to  each  100  pupils. 

Recitation  Cards   400  to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  2  quarts  to  each  building. 

Government  Envelopes        .       .       .    125  to  each  building. 
Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record  Books,  Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper  . 
Note  Paper  . 
Composition  Books 
Pens 

Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils  . 
Common  Pencils  . 
Rubber  . 
Drawing  Paper  for  Maps,  etc. 
Blank  Books  for  Spelling 
Blotters 
Slate  Pencils . 


2h  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

4  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
29   quires  to  each  100  pupils. 

2 1  to  each  pupil. 
10  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

li  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

2h  to  each  pupil. 

2h  to  each  pupil. 

2i  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

3  reams  to  each  300  pupils. 
160   to  each  100  pupils. 

2£  to  each  pupil. 

7   to  each  pupil. 


TEACHERS. 


Letter  Paper . 
Note  PajDer  . 
Note  Envelopes 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber . 
Pens 
Mucilage 
Blotters 


2|  quires  to  each  teacher. 

5  quires  to  each  teacher. 

3  packages  to  each  teacher, 

2  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

4  to  each  teacher. 

2  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

1  package  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink  3£  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk    .       .       .       .  .       .5  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  Erasers      .       .       .       .12   to  each  100  pupils. 

Slates     .  ....    40  to  each  100  pupils. 

Recitation  Cards   225   to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  1   quart  to  each  building. 

Government  Envelopes        .       .       .  100   to  each  building. 
Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record  Books,  Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Slate  Pencils,  Lead  Pencils,  Rubber,  and  Paper,  as  wanted. 


1  quire  Letter  Paper. 

1  ream  Note  Paper. 

10  Government  Envelopes. 

2  packages  Envelopes,  note  size. 
1  small  bottle  Mucilage. 


2  pieces  Rubber. 
4  Common  Lead  Pencils. 
2  Penholders. 
15  Pens  to  each  teacher. 
1  qt. -bottle  Ink  to  each  building. 


SCHOOLS. 

Chalk  3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Slates  50  to  each  100  pupils. 

Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record  Books,  Primary-school  Paper,  Charts, 
Blackboard  Erasers,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 


Requisitions  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  :  — 


1889. 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  "Water. 

Incidentals. 

Total. 

May     .  . 

.      $3,337  21 

$3,632 

43 

$6,969  64 

June 

818  89 

8,466 

14 

9,285  03 

July     .  . 

157  47 

8,055 

52 

8,212  99 

August 

4,313  23 

6,131 

83 

10,445  06 

September . 

.      30,085  70 

25,244 

37 

55,330  07 

October 

17,877  46 

5,802 

16 

23,679  62 

November  . 

1,494  23 

5,178 

18 

6,672  41 

December  . 

1,250  38 

6,350 

03 

7,600  41 

1890. 

January 

1?440  81 

4,258 

22 

5,699  03 

February  . 

5,622  94 

4,202 

18 

9,825  12 

March   .  . 

2,838  57 

4,971 

73 

7,810  30 

April     .  . 

4,343  38 

5,210 

78 

9,554  16 

Totals  . 

.    $73,580  27 

$87,503 

57 

$161,083  84 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  Thirteen  Years. 


Year. 

Amounts. 

Average  N"o. 
of  Pupils. 

Average  Cost 
per  Pupil. 

1877-78  

$164,795  78 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

79o  b2 

$164,002  16 

51,759 

$3  17 

1878-79   

1159,428  97 

Less  repaid  to  city . . 

4Ub  oo 

159,022  62 

53,262 

2  99 

1879-80  

$179,998  99 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

25,8o5  75 

154,163  24 

53,981 

2  86 

1880-81  

$170,910  95 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

A  H    Of*  A      A  <A 

47,864  40 

123,046  55 

54,712 

2  25 

1881-82  

$146,171  02 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

AO  'TOO  KT 

102,381  50 

55,638 

1  84 

1882-83  

$151,791  02 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

A  A  <1CQ  ftf\ 

ii^Obv  bU 

107,721  42 

57,554 

1  87 

1883-84  

$161,987  58 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

JO  fttft     A  A 

48,952  44 

113,035  14 

58,788 

1  92 

1884-85  

$188,154  07 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

8,704  by 

179,449  38 

59,706 

3  01 

1885-86  

$146,321  82 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

Q7jr  on 

145,945  83 

61,259 

2  38 

1886-87  

$124,591  72 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

£  I  1  Oi 

124,320  21 

62,259 

2  00 

1887-88  

$140,409  56 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

189  93 

140,219  63 

62,226 

2  25 

1888-89  

$152,784  40 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

309  36 

152,475  04 

64,584 

2  36 

1889-90  

$161,083  84 

Less  repaid  to  city. . 

1,340  74 

159,743  10 

66,003 

2  42 
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EXPENDITURES  FOB  THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL.  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  May  27,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  be  authorized 
to  report  in  print,  and  that  eight  hundred  copies  of  the 
report  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


Boston,  June  1,  1890. 

To  the  School  Committee :  — 

Your  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  submit 
their  report  for  the  financial  year  1889-90,  to  which  is  added 
a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditures,  as  required  by  the 
Regulations. 

Early  in  the  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
transferring  certain  powers  from  the  Public  Building  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  Council  to  the  School  Committee,  by  which 
the  expenditures  controlled  by  the  School  Committee,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  were  largely  increased. 

By  this  act,  approved  May  3,  1889,  the  School  Committee 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  order  any  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  repairs  to  be  made  on  the  school  buildings  which 
it  deems  to  be  necessary,  to  provide  temporary  accommo- 
dations for  school  purposes,  to  select,  bond,  and  purchase 
land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their  yards,  and  to  fix 
finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
erected,  provided  they  shall  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend 
any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  previously  appropriated. 

Under  this  authority  the  School  Committee  purchased 
certain  lots  of  land,  as  hereafter  stated,  by  drafts  drawn  and 
signed  by  this  committee. 

The  appropriation  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
repairs  and  alteration  of  school  buildings  has  been  expended 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  May  3,  1889,  giving  the  School  Com- 
mittee power  to  order  to  be  made  any  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  on  school  buildings,  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee.  Several 
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specific  orders  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  during  the 
year,  and  Division  Committees  were  authorized,  by  an  order 
passed  Nov.  26,  1889,  to  request  expenditures  for  repairs  or 
alterations  of  school-houses,  not  exceeding  $100  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings has  had  entire  charge  of  the  work,  approved  the  bills, 
and  forwarded  them  directly  to  the  City  Auditor.  These 
expenditures,  together  with  those  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion granted  the  School  Committee,  comprise  the  running 
expenses  of  the  schools  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the 
average  cost  per  pupil,  as  presented  in  this  report. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1889,  this  committee  presented  to 
the  School  Board  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  furniture,  repairs, 
alterations,  and  the  building  of  new  school-houses.  The 
estimates  submitted  were  approved  by  the  School  Committee 
and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  total  amount  requested  was  subdivided  into  five  ap- 
propriations, which  were  as  follows,  instead  of  three  appro- 
priations, as  formerly :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $1,331,540 


Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Supplies  and  incidentals 


58,300 
102,000 
80,000 
95,600 

$1,667,440 


The  City  Council  reduced  the  estimates  $10,000,  grant- 


ing the  folio winsr  amounts  : 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 
Supplies  and  incidentals 


$1,331,540 
58,300 
102,000 
80,000 
85,600 


$1,657,440 
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In  addition  to  the  above  amount  granted,  $1,212.78,  re- 
ceived from  the  State  on  account  of  travelling  expenses  of 
pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  were  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation "  Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  making  the  total 
amount  available  $1,658,652.78;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
saving  made  in  the  appropriation  "Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water" 
($6,419.73),  owing  to  the  decreased  demand  for  coal  oc- 
casioned by  the  very  mild  winter,  it  proved  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  schools. 

The  following-named  lots  of  land  for  school -house  sites 
were  purchased  during  the  year  by  the  School  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  them  by  legislative 
enactment :  — 

July  29,  1889.    66,342  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Walton  and  Wash- 
ington streets  and  Welles  avenue,  Pierce 
District,  Dorchester       .       .       .       .    $13,268  40 

"    "     "       12,500  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Sumner  street  and 
Belmont  square,  Adams  District,  East 
Boston    .       .       .       ...       .       .      10,875  00 

"    "     "       31,577  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Wyman  and  Rowe 

streets,  Lowell  District,  Jamaica  Plain  .      10,000  00 
"    "     "       9,558  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Auburn  and  Vernon 

streets,  Dudley  District,  Roxbury  .       .      10,000  00 
"    "     "       26,144  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Harold  and  Home- 
stead streets,  George  Putnam  District, 

Roxbury   7,058  88 

"    "     "       5,152  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Leyden  street,  Orient 

Heights,  Emerson  District,  East  Boston  .  772  80 

Aug.  1,  1889.     A  lot  of  land  known  as  the  Coggswell 

estate,  Bennett  District,  Brighton  .       .       5,000  00 
Nov.  11, 1889.    16,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Cumberland  and  St. 

Botolph  streets,  Prince  District,  Boston  .      36,000  00 
"    "      "       14,228  sq.  ft.  of  land  and  building  thereon, 
Glen  road,    near   Washington  street, 
Hillside  District,  Jamaica  Plain     .       .       8,500  00 
Jan.  8,  1890.      7,286  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Cambridge  street, 

Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown         .        6,193  10 
Jan.  11,  1890.     10,500  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Cambridge  street, 

Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown         .       8,000  00 


Carried  forward,  $115,668  18 
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Brought  forward,  $115,068  18 

Jan.  22,  1890.  Taxes  on  land  purchased,  Glen  road,  near 
Washington    street,   Hillside  District, 

Jamaica  Plain   38  70 

"    "      "       Taxes  on  land  purchased,  Cumberland  and 
St.   Botolph   streets,    Prince  District, 

Boston   386  45 

Jan.  31.  1890.  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  cor.  of  Green  and 
Cheshire  streets,  Hillside  District,  Ja- 
maica Plain   9,000  00 

"    "      "       9,375  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Sumner  street,  Adams 

District,  East  Boston     .       .       .  7,875  00 


Total  amount  of  drafts  drawn  for  land  purchased       .  $132,968  33 


The  ordinary  expenses  the  past  year  were  as  follows  :  — 

mitlee. 


School  Coir 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  officers 

Salaries  of  janitors  . 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Supplies  and  Incidentals  :  — 

Books  $39,177  45 

Printing       ....        5,448  40 

Stationery  and  drawing  ma- 
terials     ....      11,133  33 

Miscellaneous  items      .       .      31,744  39 


$1,332,573  87 
58,295  00 
101,399  05 
73,580  27 


87,503  57 


Expended  from  the  appropriation      .        .  $1,653,351  76 

Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund      .  1,175  45 

Total  expenditure   $1,654,527  21 

Total  income   39,912  30 


Net  expenditure,  School  Committee    .       .    $1,614,614  91 


Carried  forward. 


$1,614,614  91 
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Brought  forward,  $1,614,614  £1 
Public  Building  Department. 
Furniture,  masonry,  carpen- 
try, roofing,  heating-appara- 
tus, etc  $262,208  75 

Income        ....  850  20 


Net  expenditure,  Public  Building  Depart- 
ment'   261,358  55 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  year  (exclu- 
sive of  new  school-houses)  .        .        .    $1,875,973  46 

Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows :  — 
Non-residents,  State  and  City        .       .       .     $12,000  00 
Trust-funds  and  other  sources       .       .        .      23,000  00 


Total  estimated  income  ....     $35,000  00 

The  income  collected  was  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  .  $15,087  21 

Trust- funds  and  other  sources  .  23,484  35 

Sale  of  books  ....  127  96 
State   of  Massachusetts,  trav- 
elling expenses  pupils  Horace 

Mann  School        .        .        .  1,212  78 


Total  income    .        .        .  $39,912  30 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  compared  with 
the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of  $57,251.35.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Public  Building  Department,  for 
furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses,  were  increased 
$9,775.38,  thereby  increasing  the  net  expenditure  of  both 
departments  $67,026.73. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
was  66,003.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  the 
School  Committee  was  $24.46  ;  by  the  Public  Building  De- 
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partment,  $3.96,  —  making  the  total  average  cost  per  pupil 
S28.42. 

The  cost  per  pupil  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous,  shows  an  increase  of  41  cents  per  pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  schools  the  past  year  was  1,419.  Every  grade  of  schools 
shows  an  increase,  with  the  exception  of  Primary  Schools, 
where  a  loss  of  635  pupils  is  shown. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including  new 
school-houses,  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee                                                    .  $1,654,527  21 

Public  Building  Department  (ordinary)  ....  262,208  75 
Public  Building  and  City  Architect's  Department,  new 

school-houses  (special)   349,602  82 

Total  gross  expenditure  $2,266,338  78 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee  $39,912  30 

Public  Building  Department  (ordinary)  .  850  20 

  40,762  50 

Total  net  expenditure  $2,225,576  28 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  April 
1,  1889,  was  1,295.  During  the  year  86  resigned,  2  were 
discontinued,  and  4  died.  Of  the  86  instructors  who  resigned 
23  were  appointed  to  higher  positions,  making  the  actual 
reduction  69,  and  leaving  1,226  of  the  original  number. 
During  the  year  there  were,  in  addition,  85  new  appoint- 
ments, making  the  total  of  regular  instructors,  April  1,  1890, 
1,311,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of  schools  as  fol- 
lows :  High  Schools,  111  ;  Grammar  Schools,  683  ;  Primary 
Schools,  461  ;  Horace  Mann  School,  10  ;  Kindergartens,  46, 
an  increase  of  16  for  the  year.  In  addition  there  have  been 
64  temporary  teachers  and  52  special  assistants  employed 
in  the  day  schools,  an  average  of  172  instructors  in  the 
Evening  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  51  special 
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teachers,  —  making  a  total  of  1,650  instructors  on  the  pay- 
rolls during  the  year. 

Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  include  only  such  as  are  directly  chargeable 
to  the  different  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures, 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
supervision,  salaries  of  officers  and  directors  of  special 
studies,  printing,  the  annual  festival,  and  similar  expendi- 
tures, amounting  to  $102,897. 6i>,  or  about  six  per  cent,  of 
the  running  expenses,  are  incurred  for  the  schools  as  a 
whole. 

In  like  manner  a  certain  part  of  the  income  collected, 
amounting  to  $22,308.90,  is  received  for  the  schools  in 
general,  and  not  for  any  particular  grade. 

The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on  each 
grade  of  schools,  by  charging  and  crediting  each  with  its 
share  pro  rata  of  the  general  expenses  and  income.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  but 
also  expenditures  made  for  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  from 
the  appropriation  "  School-Houses,  Public  Building  De- 
partment." 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $200,028  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   11,008  50 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery       .       .       .  8,882  84 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  2,922  43 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   9,164  79 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   15,509  68 


Total  cost  School  Committee   $217,516  24 

Income  from  sale  of  books  ....  $41  25 
Proportion  of  general  income  ....   3,362  60 

  3,403  85 

Net  cost  School  Committee   $244, 112  39 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department      .       .       .         33,173  25 


Total  net  cost  $277,285  64 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  3,396  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $81.65. 

Cost  for  educating  3,396  pupils   $277,285  64 

Tuition  paid  by  80  non-resident  pupils    ....  6,061  87 

Net  cost  for  educating  3,316  resident  pupils  .  .  $271,223  77 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil,  $81.79. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $694,711  29 

Salaries  of  janitors   48,745  75 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery       .       .       .  28,450  70 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  4,612  31 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water                                                  .  35,453  67 

Proportion  of  general  expenses       ....       .  54,280  59 

Total  cost  School  Committee   $866,254  31 

Income  from  sale  of  books  .  .  .  .  $43  56 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  383  75 
Proportion  of  general  income         .       .       .  11,768  39 

  12,195  70 

Net  cost  School  Committee   $854,058  61 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department      .       .       .  117,258  10 

Total  net  cost   $971,316  71 


Average  number  of  pupils,  31,777  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $30.57. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $331,647  39 

Salaries  of  janitors   38,278  50 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery       .       .       .  4,707  17 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  2,682  17 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   24,163  63 

Proportion  of  general  expenses       .....  26,838  93 

Total  cost  School  Committee   $428,317  79 

Income  from  sale  of  books      ....     $34  10 

Proportion  of  general  income  ....   5,818  86 

  5,852  96 

Net  cost  School  Committee   $422,464  83 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department      .       .       .  99,285  09 

Total  net  cost    .......       .  $521,749  92 


Average  number  of  pupils,  23,832  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $21.89. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors      .......  $8,585  83 

Salary  of  janitor       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  432  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery       .       .       .  68  20 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items   ....  1,218  74 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   201  35 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   702  34 

Total  cost  School  Committee   $11,208  46 

Proportion  of  general  income  .       .       .       .       .       .  152  27 

$11,056  19 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department      .       .       .  518  64 

$11,574  83 

Average  number  of  pupils,  89  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $130.05. 

Total  cost  for  educating  89  pupils   $11,574  83 

Received  from  the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition  and  travelling 

expenses  of  pupils   9,842  45 

Net  cost  for  educating  89  pupils       ....  $1,732  38 


Net  average  cost  for  each  pupil,  $19.46. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $24,323  60 

Salaries  of  janitors   490  40 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery       .       .       .  334  90 

Kindergarten  supplies   968  05 

Pianos  and  stools   527  00 

Miscellaneous  items   290  32 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water                                                 .  194  59 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   1,813  57 

Total  cost  School  Committee   $28,942  43 

Proportion  of  general  income   393  20 

Net  cos tSchool  Committee   $28,549  23 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department     .       .       .  7.98189 

Total  net  cost   $36,531  12 


Average  number  of  pupils,  1,362  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $26.82. 
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EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 
Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee 

Income  from  sale  of  books      .       .       .       .  $9  05 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition    .       .-       .  11  92 

Proportion  of  general  income  ....  661  61 


Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost  ..... 

Average  number  of  pupils,  4,966  ;  average  cost  pei 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors  .... 
Drawing  materials  and  stationery  . 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost  ..... 


$38,152  50 
2,179  67 
2,304  68 
75  26 
2,936  54 
3,051  62 

$48,700  27 


682  58 

$48,017  69 
1,305  95 

$49,323  64 


pupil,  $9.93. 


,875  00 
264  23 
531  19 
15  51 
799  57 
700  96 


$11,186  46 
151  97 

$11,034  49 
1,448  46 

$12,482  95 


Average  number  of  pupils,  559  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $22  33. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  

Books  and  drawing  materials  .... 
Lumber  and  hardware  ..... 
Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials 

Carried  forward, 


,720  26 
9  96 
524  41 
531  43 


$5,786  06 
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Brought  forward,  $5,786  06 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  7  93 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water       .       .       .  .       .       .  116  49 

$5,910  48 

Expenses  Public  Building  Department    ....  387  17 

Total  cost  $6,297  65 

The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  belong 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  schools. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  net  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  School  Committee  is  divided  into  five  items  :  — 

1.  Salaries  of  instructors. 

2.  Salaries  of  officers. 

3.  Salaries  of  janitors. 

4.  Fuel,  gas.  and  water. 

5.  Supplies  and  incidentals. 

The  net  amount  expended  for  each  of  these  items  during 
the  past  fourteen  years  is  herewith  shown  :  — 


Salaries 
Instructors. 

Salaries 
Officers. 

Salaries 
Janitors. 

Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water. 

Supplies  and 
Incideutals. 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,190,575 

10 

$56,807  56 

$77,554  63 

$55,490  16 

$122,673  25 

1877-78    .  . 

1,128,430 

40 

58,035  94 

75,109  93 

53,321  70 

110,680  46 

1878-79    .  . 

1,0S5,288 

32 

55,462  18 

73,728  94 

47,678  94 

111,343  68 

1879-80    .  . 

1,085,324 

34 

53,679  74 

74,594  40 

40,920  22 

113,243  02 

1880-81    .  . 

1,087,172 

23 

52,470  00 

77,204  10 

57,483  62 

65,562  93 

1881-82    .  . 

1,0S5,459 

28 

55,993  83 

79,791  50 

57,593  17 

44,788  33 

18S2-S3    .  . 

1,094,491 

01 

57,038  83 

81,281  84 

60,863  11 

46,858  31 

1883-84    .  . 

1.118,751 

87 

58,820  00 

83,182  71 

66,068  59 

46,966  55 

18S4-85    .  . 

1,143,893 

48 

60,020  00 

84,982  91 

61,325  41 

118,123  97 

1885-86    .  . 

1,162,566 

65 

58,910  00 

86,601  38 

5S,417  53 

87,528  30 

1S86-87    .  . 

1,182,092 

18 

55,739  67 

89,802  95 

57,216  67 

67,103  54 

1887-88    .  . 

1,202,685 

55 

57,608  00 

98,947  00 

71,048  76 

69,170  87 

1888-S9    .  . 

1,247,482 

78 

58,157  00 

99,248  74 

75,067  07 

77,407  97 

1889-90    .  . 

1,295,177 

76 

58,295  00 

101,399  05 

73,580  27 

86,162  83 

Total    .  . 

$16,109,390  95 

$797,037  75 

$1,183,530  08 

$S36,075  22 

$1,167,614  01 

Average  . 

$1,150,670 

78 

$56,931  27 

$84,537  86 

$59,719  66 

$83,401  00 
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The  average  annual  increase  in  pupils  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  above  table  was  1,207,  which  should  enter 
into  the  account  in  comparing  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil,  as  incurred  by  them  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  Board,  —  a  period  of  fourteen  years  :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78    .  . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79    .  . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .  . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81    .  . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82    .  . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83    .  . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84    .  . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85    .  . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86    .  . 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87    .  . 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88    .  . 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89    .  . 

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90    .  . 

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  expenses  of 
the  School  Committee  the  past  year  were  o5  cents  more  per 
pupil  than  for  the  previous  year. 


Kindergartens  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  twent}7- 
six  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during  the  year. 
Nineteen  are  located  in  grammar  and  primary  school  build- 
ings, and  the  remaining  seven  are  in  buildings  owned,  hired 
by,  or  loaned  to  the  city  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
instructors  employed,  including  two  special  assistants,  was 
forty-eight,  — an  increase  of  seven  in  the  teaching  force. 
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The  establishment  of  a  cookiDg-sehool  in  the  Comins  Dis- 
trict, the  opening  of  a  school  in  the  same  district  for  the 
study  of  the  Slojd  system,  and  the  introduction  of  element- 
ary manual  training  into  many  of  the  primary  classes 
throughout  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
work,  constitutes  about  all  of  the  advance  made  during  the 
year  in  manual  training  work.  This  department  now  in- 
cludes—  as  independent  schools  —  one  carpenter  shop,  six 
schools  of  cookery,  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  Slojd 
system.  The  instructor  in  the  last-named  school  is  not  paid 
by  the  city. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  High.  Grammar.  Primary,  and 
Special  schools  and  Kindergartens,  their  location,  number  of 
rooms  in  each,  and  the  number  of  instructors  employed. 
The  valuation  of  each  building  is  also  given,  as  appraised 
by  the  assessors.  May  1,  188!'. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  land  used  for  each 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools,  including  New  Roxbury  High        .       .  $1,318,000  00 

Grammar  Schools   ........  4.474,600  00 

Primary  Schools   2,893,600  00 

Kindergartens   82,700  00 

Special  Schools   30,000  00 

Total  valuation,  May  1,  1889       .       .       .       .    88,798,900  00 

The  original  cost  of  the  above  to  May  1.  1889,  was  about 
$7,847,000. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $1,332,573.87,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  for  this 
item,  and  an  increase  of  $46,898.92  over  the  previous  year. 
Between  forty-two  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of  this  increase 
is  charged  to  Kindergartens  and  Evening  Schools. 

In  1875-76,  the  year  before  the  reorganization  of  the 
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School  Board,  the  cost  for  salaries  of  instructors  was  $  1,235, - 
375.24,  the  number  of  pupils  being  49,317,  an  average  cost 
of  $25.05  per  pupil.  During  the  past  year  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  was  $20.19.  If  the  cost  per  pupil  the  past 
year  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  for  1875-76,  the  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  of  instructors  would  have  been  $1,653,- 
375.15,  instead  of  $1,332,573.87,  a  difference  of  $320,- 
801.28. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  of  instructors  was  paid  to 
about  1,700  different  persons,  and  was  about  81  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  School  Committee. 

During  the  year  the  rules  governing  the  rank  of  instruc- 
tors in  the  Kice  Training  School  were  amended,  and  now 
permit  for  that  school  one  master,  two  sub-masters,  two  first 
assistants,  and  as  many  additional  assistants  as  the  number 
of  pupils  at  the  rate  of  forty-nine  to  a  teacher  will  permit, 
the  committee  to  decide  whether  the  rank  shall  be  that  of 
second  or  third  assistant.  In  accordance  and  dating  from 
April  1,  1890,  the  rank  of  one  third  assistant  was  increased 
to  first  assistant,  four  third  assistants  to  second  assistants, 
and  two  fourth  assistants  to  second  assistants,  an  increase  in 
rank  of  one  first  assistant  and  six  second  assistants  over  the 
past  year. 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  different  grades  the  past  year,  as  compared  with 
1888-89,  were  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools,  pupils  increased,  161 ;  salaries  increased,  $10,608  60 
Grammar  Schools,  "  329  "  17,165  66 

Primary  Schools,  "  *635  "  1,261  70* 

Horace  Mann  School,        "  13  44  379  71 

Kindergartens,  "  386  "  12,997  82 

Evening  Schools,  "  1,163  "  6,936  00 

Evening  Drawing  Schools, ' '  2  "  322  00* 

Manual  Training  Schools,  "  864  93 

Special  teachers,  ■  "  470  00* 


Total  increase  in  pupils,  1,419;    in  salaries,         $46,898  92 

*  Decreased. 
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The  average  salary  paid  during  the  year  to  each  regular  — 


The  average  salary  paid  each  regular  teacher  in  the  High, 
Grammar,  and  Primary  service  during  the  year  was  $948.19. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the 
Normal,  Latin,  and  High  Schools  the  past  year,  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Normal  School  $66  11 

Latin  School   83  63 

Girls1  Latin  School         .       .  .        55  09 

English  High  School  64  17 

Girls'  High  School   46  71 

Roxbury  High  School   42  28 

Charlestown  High  School  61  63 

Dorchester  High  School   42  78 

Brighton  High  School   74  39 

West  Roxbury  High  School   66  04 

East  Boston  High  School   54  60 

The  following  information  accompanying  the  pay-rolls 
returned  by  the  principals  shows  the  absence  of  teachers  from 
Dec.  10,  1889,  to  March  10,1890,  the  time  during  which 
"  la  grippe  "  was  prevalent  to  a  great  extent :  — 

Number  of  teachers  absent   420 

Average  number  of  days  each  was  absent   .       .       .       .       .  11 

Number  of  substitutes  employed   301 

Average  number  of  da}Ts  each  was  employed      .       .       .       .  12 

The  number  of  teachers  absent  during  the  time  for  whom 
no  substitutes  were  employed  was  119,  aggregating  816 
school -days,  and  it  would  require  about  $2,500  to  pay  sub- 
stitutes for  services  not  rendered.  At  certain  times  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  substitutes,  and  it  is  believed  they  were 
employed  whenever  they  could  be  secured.  In  many  cases 
the  remaining  teachers  performed  additional  work  in  order 
that  classes  without  teachers  need  not  be  dismissed. 


High  School  instructor  was 
Grammar  School  instructor  was 
Primary  School  instructor  was 


$1,717  11 
985  97 
707  08 
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During  the  year  $51 ,440.93  were  paid  for  instruction  by 
special  teachers,  as  follows:  Sewing,  30  teachers,  in  232 
divisions,  $16,762  ;  Music,  5  teachers,  $12,980  ;  Drawing, 
1  teacher.  $3,000;  Modern  Languages,  director,  $2,916.67, 
2 assistants,  $3,000;  Hygiene,  1  teacher,  to  March  1,  1890, 
$2,750;  Calisthenics  and  Elocution,  2  teachers,  $1,452  ; 
Physics  in  Boys'  Latin  School,  1  teacher,  to  Sept.  9,  1889, 
$660;  Military  Drill,  1  teacher  and  1  armorer,  82.800; 
Manual  Training,  1  teacher  of  carpentry,  $1,200;  6  teachers 
of  schools  of  cookery,  S3, 520. 26  ;  school  on  Spectacle  Island, 
1  teacher,  $400. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  employed  during  the  year, 
under  Section  105  of  the  Regulations,  to  assist  teachers  of  the 
lowest  Primary  classes,  was  49,  and  the  salaries  paid  the 
same  amounted  to  $2,723.  Special  assistants  were  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  serve  in  Kindergartens  also,  and  the  number 
employed  was  3,  the  salaries  paid  them  amounting  to  $24."). 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  64,  and  the  amount  paid  them  was  $9,551.39,  of 
which  $2,060.33  were  expended  for  services  in  the  High 
Schools.  *4.531.80  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  $2,959.26 
in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  Evening  High  School  on  Montgomery  street  ,  with  its 
branches  in  East  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  fifteen  Even- 
ing Elementary  Schools,  opened  Sept.  30,  1889.  In  addi- 
tion, an  Elementary  School  was  opened  in  the  Allston 
School-house  Oct.  21,  1889,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  Elementary  School  in  the  Minot  School  house, 
which  opened  Sept.  30,  1889,  was  discontinued  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Under  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  salaries  of 
principals  of  elementary  schools  depend  upon  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils,  the  rates  being  $5.00  per  evening  for 
an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  or  more  pu  ii>.  an  1 
S4.00  per  evening  for  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
one  hundred  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in  salaries, 
the  grade  of  first  assistant,  Avith  a  salary  of  $2.50  per  evening. 
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was  established  in  schools  having  seventy-five  or  more 
pupils. 

On  account  of  these  changes,  and  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  for  salaries  paid  instructors 
advanced  from  $31,216.50  for  1888-89  to  $38,152.50,— 
the  cost  for  the  past  year,  —  an  increase  of  over  twenty-two 
per  cent. 

The  number  and  location  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
were  not  changed  during  the  year.  The  salaries  paid  in- 
structors amounted  to  $8,875,  as  compared  with  $9,197  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  officers  the  past  year  was 
$58,295,  an  increase  of  $138  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding.  This  appropriation  includes  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent,  six  Supervisors,  sixteen  truant  officers,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Board  and  their  assistants. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
school  buildings  was  162,  and  the  salaries  paid  amounted  to 
$101,399.05,  an  increase  of  $2,150.31  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  salaries  ranged  from  $72  to  $2,100 
per  annum,  the  average  being  $625.92.  Many  of  the  jani- 
tors employ  outside  assistance,  for  which  they  are  required 
to  pay  from  their  salaries.  During  the  year  there  were 
nine  resignations  and  three  deaths  in  the  janitors'  service. 

May  21,  1889,  an  act  was  approved  whereby  engineers, 
janitors,  and  all  persons  having  charge  of  steam-boilers  and 
furnaces  in  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
be  classified  and  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  act  to 
improve  the  civil  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
cities  thereof,  and  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners made  and  established  thereunder. 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
prepared  rules,  Aug.  28,  1889,  which  went  into  effect  Nov. 
1,  1889,  since  which  time  all  appointments  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  civil  service. 
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These  rules  permit  the  appointment  of  a  janitor  where  the 
annual  salary  paid  is  $300,  or  less,  to  be  made  without  an 
examination ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  transferred  or  promoted  to  a  position  where 
the  compensation  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $300,  or 
receive  greater  compensation  for  the  care  of  any  one  school 
building  than  at  said  rate,  unless  duly  certified  for  appoint- 
ment after  a  competitive  examination. 

Where  the  salary  is  over  $300  per  annum,  only  present 
employees,  or  tho^e  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, are  eligible  for  appointment.  The  janitor  of  a 
school-house  heated  by  furnaces  cannot  be  appointed  to  a 
building  heated  by  steam,  except  by  passing  the  examination 
required  for  taking  charge  of  steam-boilers. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  vacancies  in  the  Lincoln, 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  Tennyson  street  schools  have  been  filled  by 
candidates  furnished  by  the  civil  service.  In  each  case  the 
candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  is  doing  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  believed  that  the  janitor  service  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  passage  of  this  law,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
new  appointments,  but  also  by  janitors  now  in  the  service 
understanding  that  promotion  depends  upon  their  giving 
satisfactory  service  in  their  present  positions. 

This  committee  received  during  the  year  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  monthly  requisitions  for  approval  to  the 
amount  of  $161,083.84,  which  represents  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  year,  exclusive  of  salaries.  The  income  received 
and  credited  to  this  expenditure  amounted  to  $1,340.74, 
leaving  $159,743.10  as  the  net  amount  expended  for  items 
under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  an  increase 
of  $7,2(38.06  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  our  schools  was  97.  Of  this  num- 
ber 8  attended  the  Normal  School,  40  the  Latin  School, 
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6  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  21  the  English  High  School,  5  the 
Girls'  High  School,  15  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  2  the 
Evening  High  School.  The  amount  collected  from  the  above- 
mentioned  pupils  was  $6,457.54. 

In  addition,  $8,629.67  were  received  from  the  State  for 
tuition  of  pupils  attending  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  income  received  from  the  Gibson  Fund  during  the  year, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Dorchester  schools,  amounted  to  $1,090, 
and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,175.45.  The  income 
to  the  credit  of  this  fund  April  1,  1890,  was  $1,220.41. 

The  income  collected  from  the  Smith  Fund  was  $385,  and 
from  the  Stoughton  Fund,  $212.  The  net  amount  received 
from  licenses  was  $21,797.35.  The  income  from  the  last 
three  items  was  collected  by  the  City  Treasurer  and  credited 
to  the  appropriation  School  Instructors. 

Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
for  the  present  financial  year  as  prepared,  approved,  and 
presented  to  the  City  Auditor  in  February  last.    The  amount 


asked  for  was  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors   $1,369,400  00 

Salaries  of  officers   59,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   104,500  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water       .......  80,200  00 

Supplies  and  incidental  expenses   98,400  00 


A  total  of  $1,712,000  00 


The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee  for  ex- 
penses of  the  public  schools,  $1,919,200. 

Your  committee  were  informed  that  the  items  which  went 
to  make  up  the  appropriation  granted  were  as  follows  :  — 


Salaries  of  instructors   $1,350,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   59,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   104,500  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   80,200  00 

Supj^lies  and  incidental  expenses    .....  90,000  00 

School-houses,  repairs,  etc   228,500  00 


Carried  forward,  $1,912,700  00 
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Brought  forward,  $1,912,700  00 

Gibson  School -house,  heating-apparatus         .       .       .  3,000  00 

Prince  School-house,  yard  wall   500  00 

Stoughton  School-house,  heating-apparatus    .       .       .  3,000  00 

$1,919,200  00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  City  Council  has  granted  the 
entire  amount  under  one  appropriation,  including  the  esti- 
mate for  repairs  and  alterations  (contained  in  the  last  four 
items),  which  has  always  been  allowed  as  a  separate  appro- 
priation. It  would,  perhaps,  have  proved  more  desirable  if 
the  amount  requested  for  repairs  and  alterations  should 
have  continued  as  a  separate  appropriation,  as  no  change 
is  suggested  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work,  the  School 
Committee  simply  assuming  the  duty  of  ordering  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  alterations,  as  required  by  the  change  in 
the  law.  the  same  to  be  carried  out  by  the  proper  officer  of 
the  city,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

The  City  Council,  in  the  items  making  up  the  grand  total, 
reduced  the  estimate  for  School  Instructors  $19,400,  and 
Supplies  and  Incidentals,  $8,400,  a  total  reduction  of  $27,800. 
It  is  possible  that  the  amount  granted  for  the  usual  expenses 
of  the  School  Committee  may  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  schools  ;  but  it  will  not  permit  many  new  expenditures, 
and  will  require  the  utmost  economy  in  carrying  on  the 
present  work  of  the  schools. 

In  closing,  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  which  give  in 
detail  the  expenditures  during  the  year,  together  with  such 
information  as  was  thought  desirable. 
Respectfully  su bin itted , 

GEORGE  R.  SWASEY, 

Chairman. 
SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 
LIBERTY  D.  PACKARD, 
WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
BENJAMIN  B.  WHITTEMORE, 

Committee  on  Accounts. 
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$632,385  01 
574,167  74 
534,867  01 
471,343  28 
643,774  68 
776,375  22 
781,280  60 
961,497  21 
1,329,287  78 
1,599,750  46 
1,575,279  07 
1,314,380  33 
1,746,703  25 
1,865,720  29 
2,081,043  35 
2,015,380  84 
1,816,615  49 
1,756,440  84 
1,759,885  P0 
1,652,245  29 
1,775,037  15 
1,710,105  95 
1,680,791  22 
1,908,586  28 
1,983,567  19 
2,036,468  98 
1,782,063  45 
1,907,536  78 
1,970,014  20 
2,266,338  78 

Cost  of  new 
School- 
houses. 

$223,853  28 
155,392  40 
101,953  62 
5,87o  87 

90,609  84 
200,553  64 
101,575  09 
188,790  80 
346,610  78 
612,33"  86 
443,679  71 

97,800  68 
454,230  34 
446,663  25 
356,669  74 
277,746  57 
125,539  04 
174,324  75 
240,222  98 

136.878  45 
215,359  64 
139,126  88 

77,628  73 

268.879  72 
278,114  05 
362,796  15 
125,687  45 
127,875  90 
121,328  95 
349,602  82 

Net 
Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Net 
Running 
Expenses. 

$402,086  90 
411,970  28 
426,027  89 
458,286  63 
545,237  28 
567,247  36 
673,846  58 
762,239  36 
973,800  32 
972,751  44 
1,107,793  01 
1,189,679  67 
1,264,358  98 
1,390,208  31 
1,698,152  79 
1,716,998  55 
1,669,077  42 
1,552,006  78 
1,487,517  38 
1,466,276  56 
1,485,601  43 
1,501,387  49 
1,529,652  93 
1,560,341  90 
1,665,878  38 
1,642,321  99 
1,622,691  80 
1,742,347  07 
1,808,946  73 
1,875,973  46 

1 
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Total  for 
Running 
Expenses. 

$408,531  73 
418,775  34 
432,913  39 
465,472  41 
553,164  84 
575,821  58 

679.705  51 

772.706  41 
982,677  00 
987,412  60 

1,131,599  36 
1,216,579  65 
1,292,472  91 
1,419,057  04 
1,724,373  61 
1,737,634  27 
1,691,076  45 
1,582,116  09 
1,519,662  92 
1,515,366  84 
1,559,677  51 
1,570,979  07 
1,603,162  49 
1,639.706  56 
1,705,453  14 
1,673,672  83 
1,656,376  00 
1,779,660  88 
1,848,685  25 
1,916,735  96 
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$114,136  34 
110,427  06 
113,847  17 
132,761  75 
172,331  78 
163,270  76 
176,108  85 
211,536  43 
244,478  63 
248,066  95 
293,232  59 
329,639  18 
338,970  85 
377,681  52 
474,874  68 
470,830  68 
422,472  22 
366,334  06 
347,173  23 
353,108  23 
394,274  82 
405,349  36 
422,968  76 
433,023  33 
474.681  43 
422,269  54 
386,830  09 
483,468  46 
516,179  08 
525,867  09 

Salaries  of 
Teachers  and 
Officers,  School 
Committee. 

$294,395  39 
308,348  28 
319,066  22 
332,710  66 
380,833  06 
412,550  82 
503,596  66 
561,169  98 
738,198  37 
739,345  65 
838,366  77 
886,940  47 
953,502  06 
1,041,375  52 
1,249,498  93 
1,266,803  59 
1,268,604  23 
1,215,782  03 
1,172,489  69 
1,162,258  61 

1.165.402  69 
1,165,629  71 
1,180,193  73 
1,206,683  23 
1/230,771  71 

1.251.403  29 
1,269,545  91 
1,296.192  42 
1,332,506  17 
1,390,868  87 

Total 
No.  of 
Scholars 
Belonging 

ISlIliilllllilillllg! 

ill 

wmmsmm 

No.  of 

Day 
Scholars 
Belonging 

IIIIMIIlIiliSiliSlililSlilli-s 
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1860-  61  . 

1861-  62  . 

1862-  63  . 

1863-  64  . 

1864-  65 

1865-  66  . 
186n-67 

1867-  68  . 

1868-  69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  75  . 

1875-  76  . 

1876-  77  . 

1877-  78  . 
18:8-79  . 

1879-  80  . 

1880-  81  . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  . 

1884-  85  . 

1885-  86  . 

1886-  87  . 

1887-  88  . 

1 888-  89  . 

1889-  90  . 

CALENDAR    FOR   SCHOOL  YEAR  1890-91. 


APRIL. 
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Figures  in  black  indicate  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session;  in  red,  days  on  which 
they  are  closed. 

Besides  these,  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  following,  and  Fast  Day,  are  holidays. 
The  regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  CITY  TREASURER. 


Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working- 
days  of  the  schools  each  month,  according  to  the  time  the  rolls  are 
received  by  the  Treasurer :  — 

Last  or  first  Monday :  Bowdoin,  Phillips,  and  Wells. 

Last  or  first  Tuesday:  Dorchester  High,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Harris, 
Minot,  and  Stoughton. 

Last  or  first  Wednesday :  East  Boston  High,  Adams,  Chapman,  Emer- 
son, and  Lyman. 

Last  or  first  Thursday :  Normal,  Latin,  Charlestown  High,  English 
High,  Brimmer,  Bunker  Hill,  Dorchester-Everett,  Frothingham,  Gibson, 
Harvard,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Mather,  Pierce,  Prescott,  Prince,  Rice,  Tiles- 
ton,  Warren,  Winthrop,  and  Horace  Mann. 

Last  or  first  Friday :  Girls1  Latin,  Girls'  High,  Bigelow,  Dwight, 
Everett,  Franklin,  Gaston,  John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
cross,  Quincy,  Shurtleff,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

First  Monday  after  the  27th:  Roxbury  High,  Dearborn,  Dillaway, 
Dudley,  Hyde,  and  Sherwin. 

First  Tuesday  alter  the  27th  :  Charles  Sumner,  Mt.  Vernon. 

First  Wednesday  after  the  27th :  Brighton  High,  Allston,  Bennett. 

First  Thursday  after  the  27th:  Comins,  Lowell,  and  Martin. 

First  Friday  after  the  27th:  West  Roxbury  High,  Agassiz,  George 
Putnam,  Hillside,  and  Lewis. 

The  schools  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Gibson  ;  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  by 
Mr.  Carty ;  those  in  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  by  Mr. 
Gibbons  ;  and  those  in  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  by  Mr.  Vaughn. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  th'e  teachers. 

If  for  any  reason  the  schools  should  be  closed  on  the  above-named 
days,  the  teachers  will  be  paid  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  any  day  after  the  paymaster  has 
visited  the  school. 

Teachers  should  collect  their  salaries  in  person,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness,  when  orders  addressed  to  the  City  Treasurer  will  be  received. 

Kindergarten,  Evening-School  teachers,  and  Special  Instructors  will 
be  paid  on  the  last  secular  day  but  one  of  each  month,  between  9  A.M. 
and  2  P.M.,  at  the  City  Treasurer's  ofiice,  City  Hall. 
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SALARIES    OF    OFFICERS   AND  TEACHERS  OF 
THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  1890-91. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Supervisors  (each)   3,780  00 

Secretary        .  .       .       .               .       .  2,880  00 

Auditing  Clerk  .       .       ...       .       .  2,880  00 


Normal  School. 

Head-Master    .        .       .       .  •     .       .       .  $3,780  00 

Sub-Master,  first  year,  $2,196  ;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   2,496  00 

First  Assistant,  first  year,  $1,440;  annual  in- 
crease, $36;  maximum.        ....  1,620  00 

Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual 

increase,  $48;  maximum      ....  1,380  00 


FIRST  GRADE. 

.  High  Schools. 

Head-Masters  .       .       .       ,       .       .       .  $3,780  00 

Masters   2,880  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,008;  annual  in- 
crease, $144  ;  maximum  (with  rank  of  master),  2,880  00 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Grammar  Schools. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580  ;  annual  increase,  $60  ; 

maximum  $2,880  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   2,280  00 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

High  Schools. 

Assistant  Principal   $1,800  00 

1  First  Assistants   1,620  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $756 ;  annual  increase, 

$48 ;  maximum   1,380  00 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900 ;  annual  in- 
crease, $36;  maximum  $1,080  00 

Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $12 ;  maximum  .        .        .        .        .        816  00 

Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $456 ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48  ;  maximum  .....       744  00 

Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $456  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48 ;  maximum  ...       .       .        .       744  00 


SPECIAL  GRADE, 


Kindergartens  —  Principals,    first   year,  $600 

annual  increase,  $36  ;  maximum  . 
Kindergartens  —  Assistants,  first   year,  $432 

annual  increase,  $36  ;  maximum  . 
Special  Instructors  of  Music  (each)  . 
Director  of  Drawing  .... 
Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  School 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  School 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls'  High  School 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls'  Latin  School 
Teacher  of  Drawing,  etc.,  Normal  School  . 
Director  of  French  and  German 


$708  00 

540  00 
2,640  00 
3,000  00 
1,620  00 
804  00 
960  00 
492  00 
1,080  00 
3,000  00 


1  It  has  been  voted  to  abolish  this  grade  when  the  two  present  incumbents  retire  from 
service. 
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Assistants  in  French  and  German  (each)  .  .  1,500  00 
Principal  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf       .   $2,508  00 

First  Assistant,  "  <<  "  .  900  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $700 ;    second  year  and 

subsequently   800  00 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  School  .  .  1,200  00 
Instructors  in   Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year, 

$45() ;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .        .  744  00 

Instructor  Military  Drill  ......  2,000  00 

Armorer   800  00 

Instructor  in  School 'on  Spectacle  Island  (in- 
cluding all  expenses  for  school,  except  lor 

books)   400  00 

Sewing,  one  division        .        .        .        .        .  108  00 

"      two  divisions   192  00 

three    "    276  00 

"      four     "    348  00 

five    420  00 

six                     ......  492  00 

"      seven    "             .        .        .               .  540  00 

eight    "             .        .        .        .        .  588  00 

"      nine     "   68*6  00 

ten       "   (>84  00 

"      eleven  "             .        .        .        .        .  732  00 

"      all  over  eleven  divisions       .        .        .  744  00 
Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first 
year,  $30  ;  second  year,  $40  ;  third  year"  and 

subsequently        .        .        .        .        .        .  50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening),  4  00 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per 

evening),  100  pupils  or  more  .  .  .  5  00 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary   Schools  (per 

evening),  less  than  100  pupils        ...  4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Schools  (per  evening),  2  50 

Assistants,  Evening  Schools  (per  evening)         .  1  50 
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Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  even- 
ing) ,  first  year,  $8  ;  second  year,  $9  ;  third 
year  and  subsequently  .        .        .        .        .        $10  00 

Head- Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per 

evening)      .......  6  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  even- 
ing)   5  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  Primary  Schools  and 

Kindergartens  (per  week)     ....  5  00 

Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose  average  whole 
number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred  pupils,  re- 
ceive $288  ;  Sub-masters,  elected  as  Principals,  $216,  —  each,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

Temporary  junior-masters  receive  $5  per  day  of  actual  service. 

Other  temporary  teachers  receive  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  grade  per  day  of  actual  service. 


SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 
April  1,  1890. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of 
the  various  High  School  buildings  are  as  follows  :  — 

Latin  and  English  Hi«;h  School :  — 


Engineer       .       .       .       .      '.       .       .       .  $2,100  00 

Janitor  of  Latin  School   1,200  00 

Janitor  of  English  High  School  ....     1,800  00 

 $5,100  00 

Girls'  High  School :  — 

Janitor  $1,620  00 

Assistant  janitor   720  00 

  2,340  00 

Dorchester  High  School   780  00 

Charlestown       "   7G8  00 


Carried  forward,  $8,988  00 
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Brought  forward,  $8,988  00 

Roxbury  High  School   576  00 

East  Boston       "    552  00 

Brighton           44    444  00 

West  Roxbury    44                 .      .   432  00 


Total  for  High  Schools-  $10,992  00 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Walpole  Street  (per  annum)       ......  $240  00 

Hudson  Street           "                 .       .       .       .       .       .  144  00 

North  Margin-street  4 '    144  00 

Prince                      44   120  00 

Field's  Corner           44    7  2  00 

Total   $720  00 

Rooms  of  the  School  Committee  :  — 

Janitor   $1,400  00 

Assistant  janitor   696  00 

Total    .       .       .'             .                    .       .       .'  $2,096  00 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied for  Evening  Schools  are  based  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  $12.00  per  month  being  allowed  for  the 
first  room  and  $2.00  for  each  additional  room  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  The  janitor  of  the  Evening  High 
School  receives  $50.00  per  month,  and  $100.00  additional 
for  the  term  for  the  services  of  a  door-keeper. 

The  salaries  paid  the  past  year  for  the  Special  Schools 
were  as  follows  :  — 


Horace  Mann  School  •    .     $432  00 

Evening  Schools   2,179  67 

Evening  Drawing  Schools     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       264  23 


Total  for  Special  Schools  $2,875  90 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the 
various  Grammar  School  buildings  are  as  follows 


Hugh  O'Brien  . 

$1,404 

Everett 

$852 

Martin 

1,Z00 

"Dl-.il  K«n 

xiiillips 

852 

Rice  .... 

1,200 

Hancock  . 

840 

Bennett  and  Branch  . 

1,176 

Lincoln 
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Hyde 
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Bigelow 
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Wells 
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1  AAO 

1,008 

Winthroj)  . 

732 

Lawrence  . 

984 

Mather      .       .  . 

708 

Dearborn  .       .       .  . 

you 

Prescott 
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Prince  . 

960 

Minot 
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Dillaway  . 

924 

Harris 

636 

Chapman  . 

912 

Gibson 

600 

Adams  . 

900 

Bowdoin  . 

576 

Warren 

900 

Hillside  and  Branch 

564 

Norcross  . 

888 

Pierce  ... 

468 

Lewis  . 

876 

Tileston 

468 

Comins  . 

864 

Stoughton  . 

432 

Bunker  Hill  . 

852 

Agassiz 

396 

D  wight  . 

852 

Mount  Vernon  . 

312 

Total  for  Grammar 

Schools 

$47,712 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  over 
per  annum,  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  various  Pri- 
mary School  buildings,  are  as  follows  :  — 
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Austin  . 

324 

Clinch 

540 

Common-st. 

324 

Coneord-st. 

540 

Cook.       .  . 

324 

Iloward-av. 

540 

Freeman  . 

324 

Polk-st.  . 

540 

Sumner-st. 

324 

Tap pan 

540 

Tuckerman 

324 

East-st. 

504 

Webb       .       .   '  . 

324 

Phillips-st.  (Box.)  . 

504 

Webster-st. 

324 

Capen 

480 

Poplar-st.  . 

312 

Francis-st. 

480 

Tyler-st.  . 

312 

Rutland- st. 

480 

Dorchester-av. 

300 

Harvard  Hill  . 

468 

Wait  .... 

456 

827,564 

Bunker  Hill-st.  . 

432 

In  addition  to  the  above 
each  at  a  salary  of  less  th 
amounts  to  . 


the  care  of  fifty-four  school-houses, 
Ml  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 


10,572 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 


$38,136 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CREDITS, 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  $1,331,540  00 
Salaries  of  officers  .  .  58,300  00 
Salaries  of  janitors  .  .  102,000  00 
Fuel,  pr.,Si  rtn(l  water  .  .  80,000  00 
Supplies  and  incidental  ex- 
penses     ....  86,812  78 


EXPENDITURES. 


1889.  Requisitions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same, 
for  May. 

Instructors  .  $106,298  77 

Officers     .  .      4. 848  33 

Janitors    .  .       8,136  67 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water    .  .      3,337  21 

Incidentals  .       3,(532  43 


$126,255  41 


Reqn  is  it  ions  for  Jane. 

Instructors  .  $106,802  20 

Officers     .  .      4,818  33 

Janitors    .  .      8,166  67 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .         818  89 

Incidentals  .       8,466  14 


129,072  23 


SI, 058, 652  78 


Carried  forward,  $255,327  64    $1,658,652  78 
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Brought  forward,  $255,327  64   $1,658,652  78 

Requisitions  for  July. 
Instructors    .      $212,678  81 
Officers    .    .    .      9,711  67 
Janitors  .    .    .      8,229  16 
Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  .  .  .  157  47 
Incidentals    .    .      8,055  52 

  238,832  63 


Requisitions  for  August. 
Janitors   .    .    .     $8,162  67 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water  .  .  .  4,313  23 
Incidentals    .    .      6,131  83 


Requisitions  for  September. 

Instructors  .     $105,935  98 

Officers    .  .    .      4,863  33 

Janitors  .  .    .      8,175  67 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water   .  .    .     30,085  70 

Incidentals  .    .     25,244  37 


Requisitions  for  October. 

Instructors  .     $105,194  67 

Officers    .  .    .      4,873  34 

Janitors  .  .    .      8,208  41 

Fuel,  gas,  and 

water   .  .    .     17,877  46 

Incidentals  .    .      5.802  16 


Requisitions  for  November. 
Instructors  .  $112,754  41 
Officers    .    .    .      4,863  33 


18,607  73 


174,305  05 


141,956  04 


Car* d forward,    $117,617  74  $829,029  09    $1,658,652  78 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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BroH  forward,    $117,617  74 


Janitors  .  . 

8,594  77 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  . 

1,494  23 

Incidentals  . 

5,178  18 

Requisitions  for  December. 

Instructors  . 

$118,558  83 

Officers  . 

4,863  33 

Janitors  . 

8,665  47 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  . 

1,250  38 

Incidentals  . 

6,350  03 

1890.  Requisitions  for  Jan- 

uary. 

Instructors  . 

$117,621  57 

Officers  . 

4,863  34 

Janitors  . 

8,817  19 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  . 

1,440  81 

Incidentals  . 

4,258  22 

Requisitions  for  February. 

Instructors  . 

$113,314  35 

Officers  . 

4,863  33 

Janitors  . 

8,743  17 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water   .    .  . 

5,622  94 

Incidentals  . 

4,202  18 

Requisitions  for  March. 

Instructors  . 

$118,090  03 

Officers  . 

4,863  33 

Janitors   .    .  . 

8,796  40 

,029  09    $1,658,652  78 


132,884  92 


139,688  04 


137,001  13 


136,745  97 


Car'd  forward,    $131,749  76  $1,375,349  15  $1,658,652  78 
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Br oH  forward,  $131,749  76  $1,375,349  15  $1,658,652  78 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water  .  .  .  2,838  57 
Incidentals   .    .      4,971  73 

  139,560  06 

Requisitions  for  April. 

Instructors  .  $115,324  25 
Officers  .  .  .  4,863  34 
Janitors  .  .  .  8,700  80 
Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  .  .  .  4,343  38 
Incidentals    .    .      5,210  78 

  138,442  55 

Balance  unexpended,  returned 


to  the  City  Treasurer    .    .  5,301  02 


$1,653,351  76   $1,653,351  76 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

SALARIES    OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Supervisors  (six)   22,680  00 

Secretary   2,880  00 

Secretary's  assistant          ....  1,000  00 

Auditing  Clerk   2,880  00 

Auditing  Clerk's  assistant         .       .       .  1,320  00 

Assistant  in  offices  of  School  Board  .       .  600  00 

Copyist   1,000  00 

Messenger   885  00 

......  475  00 

......  375  00 

  200  00 

Truant-officer,  Chief         .       .       .       .  1,800  00 

Truant-officers  (fifteen)    ....  18,000  00 


Total  for  officers       ....         $58,295  00 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


High  Schools. 
Normal 
Latin  . 
Girls'  Latin  . 
English  High 
Girls'  High"  . 
Roxbury  High 
Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High  . 
East  Boston  Hi^h 


West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High 


Total  for  High  Schools 


Grammar  Schools. 
Adams 
Agassiz 
Allston      •  . 
Bennett 
Bigelow 
Bovvdoin 
Brimmer 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Chapman 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins 
Dearborn 
Dillaway 
Dorchester-Everett 
Dudley 
D  wight 
Eliot  . 


$12,098  74 
39,556  61 
10,522  89 
49,926  25 
35,081  04 
13,741  77 
10,969  50 
9,368  49 
7,207  34 
6,274  03 
5,281  34 


$12,117  35 
8,060  40 
12,826  66 
10,801  60 
16,106  60 
10,617  17 
15,712  13 
15,588  53 
14,352  00 
10,534  12 
13,576  30 
14,379  00 
12,898  07 
12,738  07 
15,055  56 
14,702  77 
20,840  75 


$200,028  00 


Carried  forward, 


$230,907  08      $200,028  00 
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Brought  forward, 
Emerson 
Everett 
Franklin 
Frothingham 
Gaston 

George  Putnam  . 
Gibson 
Hancock 
Harris  . 
Harvard 
Hillside 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde  . 

John  A.  Andrew  . 

Lawrence 

Lewis  . 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot  . 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

Xorcross 

Phillips 

Pierce  . 

Prescott 

Prince  . 

Quincy 

Rice 

S  her  win 

Shurtleff  . 

Stoughton  . 


$230,907  08  $200,028  00 
15,062  41 
14,555  09 
14,236  41 
13,739  67 
13,094  53 

7.292  75 

9,008  06 
12,884  37 

7,689  70 
14,257  99 

8,510  53 
13,758  88 
13,194  96 
15,130  17 
19,520  03 
13,209  41 
17,141  85 
14,338  22 
14,457  41 
12,384  87 
11,510  67 

7,974  53 

6,680  29 
14,855  47 
16,670  42 

5,947  66 
11,357  87 
10,994  07 
13,106  06 
14,177  14 
12,912  24 
14,683  47 
10,266  53 


Carried  forward, 


$645,510  81      $200,028  00 
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Brought  forward, 
Thomas  N.  Hart 
Tileston 
Warren 
Wells  . 
Winthrop 

Total  for  Grammar 


$645,510  81 
2,595  90 
3,031  33 
14,497  73 
11,748  00 
17,327  52 


Schools, 


39 

$200,028  00 


694,711  29 


Primary  Schools  by  Districts. 


Adams  District 

$5,296 

26 

Agassiz  44 

2,559 

36 

Allston     4 4 

6,613 

40 

Bennett  44 

4,756 

80 

Bigelow  " 

9,203 

47 

Bowdoin  44 

5,019 

44 

Brimmer  44 

6,510 

93 

Bunker  Hill  District 

8,890 

20 

Chapman  44 

4,401 

32 

Charles  Sumner  District 

5,864 

93 

Comins  44 

5,776 

97 

Dearborn              4  4 

9,500 

67 

Dillaway  44 

5,156 

86 

Dorchester-Everett  District  . 

5,033 

77 

Dudley  44 

8,760 

21 

Dwight  44 

7,125 

88 

Eliot 

6,425 

50 

Emerson  44 

7.202 

19 

Everett  44 

7,046 

00 

Franklin  44 

8,863 

00 

Frothingham  44 

6,656 

00 

Gaston  44 

9,645 

54 

George  Putnam  *4 

3,071 

56 

Gibson  44 

3,344 

86 

Carried  forward, 


$152,725  12 


$894,739  29 
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Brought  forward,  $152,725  12      $894,739  29 


Hancock  District  . 

•Harris          1 ' 

Q  ^70  £0 

Harvard        ' ' 

ft  71  9  oo 

Hillside 

Q  98,3  90 

Hugh  O'Brien  District  . 

ft  491  Qft 

Hyde 

5  571  49 

John  A.  Andrew  District 

7  099  1 3 

Lawrence 

1  9  Qft9  9ft 

Lewis 

ft  ft05  4.7 

Lincoln 

u 

i±,ooO   *±  1 

Lowell 

4  ( 

10  10Q  X9 

TiVmnn 

(  t 

6  326  85 

Martin 

i  i 

A110  £7 

Mather 

i  i 

5  7X3  QO 

Minot 

t  i 

3  Pi7ft  *3 

Mt  Vernon 

t  t 

2  279  24 

XI  V_/ 1  VI  woo 

4  ( 

Q  7^9  1 7 

Phillips 

t  i 

A  1 79  39 

Pierce 

i  i 

1  3X9  1Q 

•                 J.  ,00  £/     X  V 

Prescott 

i  fc 

ft  050  70 

Prince 

('( 

9  99K  ft7 

Quincy 

<  t 

o  ^7ft  97 

Rice 

('• 

Sherwin 

i  t 

ft  3ztQ  00 

.              0,O4J  UU 

Shurtleff 

t  ( 

4,119  46 

Stoughton 

4  i 

3,022  73 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

i  t 

1,377  40 

Tileston 

i  t 

1,340  67 

Warren 

I  i 

4,974  40 

Wells 

t  t 

11,127  44 

Winthrop 

(  ( 

4,271  73 

Total  for  Primary  Schools, 
Carried  forward , 


331,647  39 


$1,226,386  68 
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Brought  forward, 
Special  Schools, 


Horace  Mann 

$8,585  83 

Kindergartens 

24,323  60 

Manual  Training  . 

4,720  26 

Evening  Schools, 

Evening  High 

$12,681  00 

Allston 

669  00 

Bigelow 

1,794  50 

Comins 

1,862  00 

Dearborn  . 

1,613  50 

Eliot  . 

2,451  50 

Franklin 

3,304  50 

Hancock 

1,136  00 

Lincoln 

1,663  00 

Lyman 

1,650  00 

Neponset  . 

447  00 

Phillips 

1,412  00 

Quincy 

1,788  00 

Sherwin 

1,236  50 

Warren 

1,771  50 

Warren-st.  Chapel 

650  00 

Wells 

2,022  50 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Warren  av. 

$2,062  00 

Tennyson  st. 

2,087  00 

Charlestown 

1,782  00 

Roxbury 

1,472  00 

East  Boston 

1,472  00 

$1,226,386  68 


$37,629  69 


38,152  50 


8,875  00 


Carried  forward,  $84,657  19    $1,226,386  68 
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Brought  forward, 

Special  Instructors. 
Music        .       .  $12,980  00 
Drawing     .       .     3,000  00 
Military  Drill  and 

Armorer  .  .  2,800  00 
Hygiene     .       .     2,750  00 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 

$84,657  19   $1,226,386  68 


Total  for  Special  Schools  and 
Special  Instructors  . 

Total  for  School  Instructors 


21,530  00 


106,187  19 
.    $1,332,573  87 


SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Amount  paid  during  the  year 


$101,399  05 


FUEL,  GAS,  AND  WATER. 

Fuel        .......  $63,013  97 

Gas   5,559  78 

Water   5,006  52 

Total   $73,580  27 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Books   $39,177  45 

Phil,  apparatus  and  supplies  ....  2,179  39 

Slates,  erasers,  etc   2,209  58 

Pianos;  tuning,  repairs,  etc.,       .       .       .  3,070  50 

Expressage  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  167  47 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire     .        .        .        .  539  00 

Printing      .   5,448  40 

Diplomas     .       .       .       .  •     .       .       .  1,568  63 

Maps  and  globes   1,324  21 

Car  and  ferry  tickets    .       .       .       .       .  1,639  36 


Carried  forward, 


$57,323  99 
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Brought  fomcard. 

$57,323  99 

Stationery,  drawing   materials,  and  post- 

age   

11,133  33 

Advertising  ...... 

232  97 

Annual  festival  ..... 

2,380  04 

Delivering  supplies  ..... 

5,279  00 

Janitors'  supplies  ..... 

4,151  18 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  and  carriage- 

hire  ....... 

564  40 

Census,  including  books  .... 

1,099  50 

Military  drill,  arms,  etc.    .        .        .   •  . 

982  33 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

1,056  59 

Kindergarten  supplies  .... 

1,199  65 

Verbatim  reports  of  School  Committee 

1,025  08 

Sewing  materials  ... 

139  95 

District  Telegraph  and  rent  of  telephone 

175  20 

Sundries  . 

760  36 

Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  . 

$87,503  57 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 

COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  of  officers  ..... 

$58,295  00 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

1,332,573  87 

Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 

101,399  05 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water ..... 

73,580  27 

SnnnliDO  nnn   iY"»/~-'irLi'r»'f"a  la 

OUppilco  dUU  lIlClU.ULlLd.lc5  .... 

o  t  ,Juo  o  i 

Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation, 

$1,653,351  76 

Expended  for  Dorchester  Schools,  from  in- 

Lumt;  oi  nit;  vjriubou  lunu.         .         .  . 

1 , 1 <  o  to 

Gross  expenditure  .... 

$1,654,527  21 

Less  income  ...... 

39,912  30 

Net  expenditure  for  the  year  .        ...    $1,614,614  91 
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APPROPRIATIONS  EXPENDED  BY  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 


High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  School-houses, 

Requisitions  in  accordance. 
1889.  May 


44  June 

44  July. 

44  August 

* 4  September 

44  October 

* 4  November 

44  December. 

1890.  January  . 

*  *  February  . 

4  4  March 

44  April 

1889.  November,  additional 

Appropriation 
4  4      Special  Appropriation, 

1890.  April.  Transferred 

from  other  Appro- 
priations 


$16,384  50 
12,610  33 
8,822  20 
9,801  32 
62,619  85 
89,845  49 
21,205  14 
17,461  35 
9,446  08 
5,134  71 
3,654  19 
5,223  59 


$214,000  00 


28,000  00 
16,966  63 


3,242  12 


$262,208  75      $262,208  75 


PUBLIC  BUILDING  DEPARTMENT. 

Furniture   $29,242  19 

Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware      .       .  31,896  41 

Heating-apparatus     .....  29,667  26 

Masonry,  paving,  drains,  etc.  .  .  .  43,550  69 
Rents  and  taxes  :  — 

Primary  Schools  .        .        .  $4,211  25 


Carried  forward,  $4,211  25      $134,356  55 
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Brought  forward, 

$4,211 

25 

$134,356  55 

Grammar  Schools 

2,704 

98 

Evening  Drawing  School, E.B., 

940 

00 

Drill  Halls,  E.B.  High  and 

Roxbury  High  . 

650 

00 

Kindergartens 

375 

04 

8,881  27 

Painting  and  glazing  . 

21,974  79 

Whitening  and  plastering  . 

13,390  94 

Gas-fitting        .  . 

1,485  44 

Blackboards  .... 

3,297  68 

Locks,  keys,  and  electric  bells  . 

1,237  03 

Roofing,  gutters,  and  conductors 

10,048  12 

Iron  and  wire  work  . 

1,587  62 

Watering,  and  care  of  grounds  . 

2,509  03 

Sash-elevators  and  weather-strips 

1,302  58 

Plumbing  and  ventilation  . 

35,907  31 

Teaming  and  supplies 

1,733  81 

Asphalt  in  cellars  and  yards 

1,723  10 

Cleaning  buildings 

517  61 

Miscellaneous,  including :  — 

Horse-shoeing,  care  of  horses,  and  repairs 

on  carriages,  etc. 

1,263  81 

Salaries  .... 

5,800  00 

Advertising,  stationery,  and  auction  fees . 

402  53 

Fire-alarm  boxes  and  auxiliary  system 

6,449  86 

Fire  extinguishers  and  hose 

331  95 

Paving  and  sewer  assessments 

2  621  34 

Paper-hangings,  awnings,  and  fuel  . 

z4z  do 

Land  grading 

5,144  00 

Gross  expenditure 

$262,208  75 

Less  income  .... 

850  20 

Net  expenditure,  Public  Building  Department,    $261,358  55 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  Public  Schools  of  the  city  proper  and  its  annexed 
wards  comprise  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools, 
eight  High  Schools,  and  fifty-five  Grammar  Schools.  Each 
Grammar  School  represents  a  district,  in  which  are  located 
Primary  Schools,  occupying  in  total  ninety-nine  Primary 
buildings,  thirty-six  rooms  in  various  Grammar  School - 
houses,  and  fourteen  hired  rooms  in  twelve  different  buildings. 
A  hired  room  in  one  of  these  buildings  is  also  occupied  by  a 
Grammar  class,  and  two  hired  rooms  in  each  of  two  other 
buildings,  and  twenty-seven  rooms  in  Primary  School  build- 
ings are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 

NORMAL.,    LATIN,  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of  feet  in 
lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1889. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of  regular 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Normal  

Dartmouth  street 

2  and  hall 

8 

Occupies  the 

upper  story 

of  the  Rice 

school-house. 

Dartmouth  and 

85,560 

1880 

$629,000 

78  and2  halls 

15 

(78)  Including 

Montgomery  sts. 

rooms  for  reci- 

and Warren  av. 

tation  and  ap- 

paratus. 

t*English  High  . 

22 

f  Girls'  High   .  . 

24 

(66)  Including 

rooms  forreci- 

\ 

W.  Newton  street 

30,454 

1870 

273.400 

66  and  hall 

tation  and  ap- 

1 

paratus. 

^  Girls'  Latin  .  . 

Occupies  six 

rooms,  includ- 

ing two  class- 

rooms inGirls' 

Roxbury  High  .  . 

Kenilworth  street 

6,990 

1861 

46,300 

10 

10 

High  School 

building. 

Dorchester  High  . 

Dorchester  av.  . 

59,340 

1870 

70,100 

6  and  hall 

7 

Charlestown  High 

Monument  sq.  .  . 

10,247 

1848 

93,000 

10  and  hall 

6 

Remodelled  in 

1870. 

W.  Roxbury  High 

Elm  street,  J.P.  . 

32,262 

1867 

50,600 

5 

4 

Brighton  High  .  . 

Academy  Hill  .  . 

54,448 

1841 

25,400 

5  and  hal] 

3 

E.  Boston  High  . 

Meridian  street  . 

13,616 

1884 

72,500 

6  and  hall 

•  5 

Library  and 

Court  -  rooms 

attached  to 

this  building. 

Total  valuation  of  High  Schools  . 

$1,260  300 

*  One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Department  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city,  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1889-90  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $200,028  00 
Expenditures  for  text-books,  maps,  globes, 

drawing  materials,  stationery,  etc.  .        .  11,805  27 

Janitors   11,008  50 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water         .       .        .       .  9,164  79 


Public  Building  Department. 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 


the 


$232,006  56 
31,976  21 
$263,982  77 


Total  expense  for  High  Schools  . 

No.  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  exclusive 
of  temporary  teachers,  and  special  instruc- 
tors in  French,  German,  Calisthenics, 
Drawing,  Music,  and  Military  Drill 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  . 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during 
year  ...... 

Salaries  paid  the  same- 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  . 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  French 
German,  and  Calisthenics 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in 
structor,  including  principal  . 

1  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  for  the  various 
High  Schools,  including  the  new  Roxbury  High,  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,305,000;  the  assessed  value  is 
$1,318,000,  an  increase  of  about  $13,000. 


Ill 

$190,599 
$1,717.11 

4 

$2,060.33 
3,396 

$7,368.67 
$77.73 

31 


1  Cost  and  assessed  value,  May  1,  1889. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


"5 

pa 

CO 

Name. 

Location. 

No.  of  f 
in  lot, 

When  bi 

Valuatk 
May,  18! 

No.  of 
rooms. 

1      No.  of 
instruct 

Remarks. 

*  Adams  .... 

Belmont  sq.,  E.B.  . 

21,000 

1856 

$78,400 

13  and  hall. 

11 

Two  primary  classes 
in  this  building. 

Agassiz  .... 

Brewer  st.,  J.P.  .  . 

33,518 

1849 

41,200 

6  " 

9 

Inc.  two  in  Fallon 
Hall. 

Cambridge  st.,  All. 

22,000 

1878 

58,800 

10  " 

13 

Including  one  in 
Auburn  School. 
Occupied  March 
27,  1879. 

( Bennett    .  .  . 

Chestn'tHillav.,Br. 

26,648 

1874 

67,000 

7  " 

7 

(  Bennett  B'ch. 

Winship  pi.,  Br.  . 

19,712 

1886 

21,900 

6 

4 

Bigelow  .... 

Fourth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 

12,660 

1850 

75,800 

14 

15 

Bowdoin  .... 

Myrtle  street  .  .  . 

4,892 

1848 

70,700 

12 

10 

Brimmer     .  .  . 

Common  street  .  . 

11,081 

1843 

96,000 

14  " 

15 

Bunker  Hill   .  . 

Baldwin  St.,  Ch'n.  . 

19,690 

1866 

91,000 

14  " 

15 

Primary  School- 
house  on  this  lot. 

Chapman  ... 

Eutaw  St.,  E.B.  .  . 

20,500 

1850 

71,800 

13 

13 

*Chas.  Sumner  . 

Ashland  st.,  W.R.  . 

30,000 

1877 

43,600 

10  " 

12 

Inc.  one  in  Wash- 
ington-6t.  School. 

Comins  .... 

Tremont  St.,  Rox.  . 

22,169 

1856 

80,200 

13  " 

12 

*  Dearborn  .  .  . 

Dearborn  pi.,  Rox. 

36,926 

1852 

54,200 

14  M 

14 

Dillaway  .... 

Kenilworth  st.,  Rox. 

21,220 

1882 

101,200 

12 

13 

Dor.-Everett  .  . 
Dudley  .... 

Sumner  st.,  Dor.  . 
Dudley  st.,  Rox.  . 

43,738 
26,339 

1876 
1874 

47,300 
122,900 

10  " 
14  " 

11 
15 

Old  Dor.  -  Everett 
School-house  on 
this  lot. 

Dwight  .... 

W.  Springfield  st.  . 

19,125 

1857 

98,700 

14 

14 

(  *Ware  .... 
*  Emerson  .  .  . 

North  Bennet  st.  . 
North  Bennet  st.  . 
Prescott  st.,  E.B.  . 

W.  Northampton  st. 

11,077 
6,439 
39,952 

32,409 

1838 
1852 
1865 

1860 

93,000 
38,000 
120,000 

110,500 

14  " 

4  and  ward- 
room. 

1  fi  i  n  rl   h  r>  1 1 

14 

21 

15 
15 

Inc.  two  in  Pormort 
School. 

Inc.  two  at  Orient 
Heights.  Two  pri- 
mary classes. 

Franklin  .... 

16,439 

1859 

111,100 

14 

15 

Frothingham 
Gaston  

Prospect  st.,  Ch'n.  . 
East  Fifth  st.,  S.B., 

22,079 
35,358 

1874 
1872 

97,600 
54,400 

16  " 
14  " 

13 
13 

Four  primary 
classes. 

Inc.  one  in  Benja- 
min Pope  School. 
Three  primary 
classes. 

Valuation  carried  forward  . 

$1,845,300 

*One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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Name. 


Valuation 
*G-eorge  Putnam 
*G-ibson  


*Hancock  .  .  .  . 
Harris  


Harvard 


Hillside 


*Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde.  ... 
John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence  .  .  . 


*Lewis  

Lincoln   

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  


Mather 


Minot 


*Mt.  Vernon  .  . 


Norcross 


Location. 


brought  forward  . 
Seaver  St.,  Rox.  .  . 
Columbia  St.,  Dor 


Parmenter  st.  .  .  . 
Adams  St.,  Dor.  .  . 

Devens  st.,  Ch'n.  . 
Elm  st.,  J.P.  .  .  . 


Dudley  st.,  Rox.  . . 

Hammond  street  .  . 

Dorchester  st.,  S.B. 

B  and  Third  streets 
S.B  


Sherman  st.,  Rox.  . 

Broadway,  S.B.  .  . 

Centre  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

Paris  st.,  E.B.  .  .  . 

Huntington  avenue, 
Rox  


Meeting  House  Hill 
Dorchester  .   .  . 


Neponset  avenue, 
Neponset  .  .  .  , 


Mt. Vernon  st.,W.R 


D  street,  S.B. 


O  -3 


33,750 
25,087 


28,197 
37,150 

16,306 

18,613 

36,954 
20,754 
24,889 

14,343 
27,850 
24,560 
35,241 
26,200 

30,000 

132,500 


31,500 


22,744 


12,075 


Valuation  carried  forward 


1880 
1872 


1847 
1861 

1871 

1858 

1887 
1884 
1876 

1856 
1868 
1859 
1874 
1870 

1885 

1872 

1885 
1862 


A  >» 

ci  <& 


$1,845,300 
37,000 
53,000 


85,000 
35,000 

112,400 

37,800 

65,000 
80,800 
75,000 

74,300 
83,900 
45,300 
62,400 
117,000 


77,000 
90,400 


13,100 


79,700 


$3,135,700 


No.  of 
rooms. 


10  and  hall 


14  and  hall 


13 


14 


15 


Remarks. 


Three  primary 
classes. 

Inc.  three  in  old  Gib- 
son School.  Oc- 
cupies Atherton 
School-house. 
Two  primary 
classes. 

Cushrann  School- 
house  on  this  lot. 

Inc.  one  in  Dorches- 
ter-avenue school. 
Two  primary 
classes. 

One  room  occupied 
by  a  school  of 
cookery. 

Incl'd'g  one  inChild- 
street  school.  Re- 
modelled in  1870. 

OccupiedSept.,1887. 


Inc.  four  in  Mather 
School. 


Two  prim'y  classes. 


One  primary  class. 
Primary  School 
and  engine-house 
on  this  lot. 


Including  one  in 
Washington-street 
School,  and  one  in 
Centre-street 
School. 


One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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Grammar  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of  feet 
in  lot. 

1= 

a 

© 

Valuation, 

May,  1889. 

Number  of 
rooms. 

o  a 

o  O 
i.  ti 

2  3 

11 

Szi— 

Remarks. 

_ 

Y  ciludtion 

brought  jovwcitoL  . 

$3,135,700 

PVnllina 

l  niiiips  street ... 

11,190 

1S62 

100,800 

14  anu  nail 

16 

including    one  in 

Grant  School. 

Thetford  avenue, 

Dorchester .... 

29,879 

1875 

18:000 

4 

7 

Including    two  in 

Armandine  street. 

Prescott  .... 

Elm  street,  Ch'n  .  . 

16,269 

1857 

47,100 

10  11 

Prince 

f  \ Br  street  ■ 

22,960 

1875 

149,000 

12  " 

\\ 

Inc.  one  in  Hunting- 

ton   av.  Three 

primary  classes. 

Tvler  street  .... 

12,413 

1847 

99,700 

14  " 

12 

One  primary  class. 

Dartmouth  street  . 

it  , 1-0 

1869 

14      "  , 

12 

Inc.  two  in  Apple- 

ton-street  School. 

Upper  story  occu- 

School. 

Shcrwin  .... 

XTarliaATi  an  T?nv 

32,040 

1870 

104,200 

ifi  '* 

13 

Four  prim'y  classes. 

Shurtleff  .... 

Dorchester  st.,  S.B. 

40,553 

1869 

131,500 

14  " 

15 

Stoughton  .  .  . 

River  St.,  Dor.    .  . 

29,725 

1856 

23,600 

8 

10 

Inc.  three  in  Bailey- 

et.  School.  Two 

primary  classes. 

Thomas  X.Hart, 

E.  Fifth  St.,  S.B.  . 

37,500 

1889 

79,500 

13 

9 

Two  prira'y  classes. 

Tileston  .... 

Norfolk  St.,  Dor.  . 

83,640 

1868 

40,000 

8  " 

3 

Two  prim'y  classes. 

Warren  .... 

Summer  St.,  Ch'n  . 

14,322 

1867 

80,000 

14  " 

14 

One  primary  class. 

Blossom  street    .  .  . 

10,770 

1868 

97,000 

10  " 

12 

Inc.  one  in  Blossom- 

street  School. 

Winthrop   .  .  . 

Tremont  street  .  . 

16,100 

1855 

223,000 

14 

18 

Inc.  one  in  Starr- 

King  and  one  in 

East-st.  School. 

Total  valuation 

.. 

$4,474,600 

1  1 

*  One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
[Five  of  the  Grammar  instructors  now  teach  in  hired  rooms.] 
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EXPENDITURES  FOE  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Department  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1889-90:  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Expenditures  for  text-books,  maps,  globes, 

writing  and  drawing  materials,  stationery. 

etc.  ....... 

Janitors  ....... 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 


Public  Building  Department. 
Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.  . 


1694,711 

20 

33,063 

01 

48,745 

75 

35,453 

67 

$811,973 

72 

113,068 

72 

$925,042 

44 

Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools 
Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers,  Sewing 
instructors,    and    special    instructors  in 
Drawing  and  Music       ....  683 

Salaries  paid  the  same      ....  $673,417.49 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $985.97 
Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year      .......  34 

Salaries  paid  the  same        ....  S4,531.80 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  31,7  7  7 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil        .        .        .  $29.11 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor, 
including  principal,  and  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial instructors  above  mentioned      .        .  47 
Thirty  instructors  in  Sewing  were  employed,  who  taught 
232  divisions.    The  salary  paid  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  taught.    Total  amount  paid  to  Sewing 
instructors,  $16,762  ;  average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor, 
§00$. I'd. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1889. 

No.  of 

No.  of 
instruc- 
tors. 

*  A  dai  ns  .... 

2 

Adams  street  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

44,555 

1861 

$5,600 

2 

1 

Andrews  .... 

( I cDcsoe  street  • 

5,393 

1848 

24,000 

3 

Appleton  street 

18,454 

1870 

84.C00 

12 

*Atherton    .  .  . 

Columbia  St.,  Dor 

8 

2 

School  st.,  Br. 

12,340 

11,500 

4 

3 

Austin  

Paris  st.,  E.B.  . 

5,360 

1849 

24,800 

6 

5 

Avon  place  .  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

10,057 

1851 

16,000 

4 

4 

Bailey  street  .  . 

Dorchester   .  .  . 

21,838 

1880 

10,200 

4 

1 

Baker  street  .  .  . 

West  Roxbury 

10,464 

1855 

2,500 

1 

1 

t  Baldwin  .... 

Chardou  court 

6,139 

1864 

39,000 

6 

4 

Bartlctt  street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

7,627 

1846 

30  700 

6 

Benjamin  Pope  . 

()  st    S  B 

20,000 

1883 

52,000 

6 

Bunker  Hill  Pr  . 

Charles  st  Ch'u 

15  000 

8 

8 

Canterbury  street 

West  Roxbury 

20,121 

1864 

4,800 

2 

2 

Capen   

Sixth  st.,  S.B.  . 

12,354 

1871 

36,200 

6 

6 

Centre  street  .  . 

West  Roxbury  . 

5,644 

5,800 

3 

2 

Chestnut  avenue  . 

Jamaica  Plain  .  . 

13,733 

7,100 

2 

2 

Child  street  .  .  . 

Jamaica  Plain  .  . 

26,374 

12,600 

2 

I 

Clinch  

F  st.,  S.B.    .  .  . 

13,492 

1871 

40,800 

6 

6 

Common   street  . 

Charlestown    .  . 

7,001 

20,400 

6 

4 

Concord  street  . 

W.  Concord  st.  . 

10,756 

1845 

76,100 

10 

10 

Cook  

Groton  street  .  . 

8,177 

1852 

25,000 

6 

5 

Cross  street .  .  . 

Charlestown    .  . 

1,708 

6,400 

2 

2 

||  Cushman    . ' .  . 

Parmenter  street 

1867 

97,000 

16 

12 

Cyrus  Alger    .  . 

Seventh  st.,  S.B.  . 

16,560 

1S80 

66,600 

8 

8 

Dorchester  av.  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

27,808 

1883 

20,000 

4 

2 

C  St.,  S.B.    .  .  . 

10,260 

1869 

40,300 

0 

5 

7,140 

1866 

61,000 

9 

6 

*  Emerson  .... 

2 

*In  Grammar  building. 

tOnc  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 

X  Occupied  by  a  Grammar  class  and  School  of  Cookery. 

I|  Two  additional  temporary  teachers  employed  in  this  school. 
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Name. 


Emerson   .  . 
Eustis  street 
fEverett    .  . 
Florence  street 
Fourth  street 
Francis  street 
Freeman  . 
Fremont  place 
*Frothingham 
*Gaston  .  .  . 
*George  Putnam 
George  street 
X Gibson  .  . 
Glen  Road  . 
Grant  .... 
Green  street  . 
*Harris  .  .  . 
Harvard  Hill 
Haverhill  street 
Hawes  Hall  . 
Heath  street 
Hobart  street 
Jlloward  aveni 
Howe  .... 
In  graham  .  . 
Joshua  Bates 
Lucretia  Crocker 
*Martin  .  . 
Mather  .  . 
*Mather  .  . 
Mead  street 
Med  ford  street. 
Moulton  street 


Location. 


Poplar  street   .  . 

Roxbury   .  .  .  . 

Pearl  St.,  Bri.  .  . 

Roslindale       .  . 

Cor.  Dorch'r  st.  . 

Roxbury   .  .  .  . 

Charter  street  .  . 

Charlestown    .  . 

Prescott  St.,  Ch'n 

L,  cor.  Fifth  \ 
St.,  S.B.     |  •  * 

Seaver  st.,  Rox.  . 
Roxbury  .  .  .  . 
School  st.,  Dor.  . 
Dorchester  .  .  . 
Phillips  st.  ... 
Jamaica  Plain  .  . 
Adams  st.,  Dor.  . 
Harvard  st.,  Ch'n 
Charlestown  .  . 
Broadway,  S.B.  . 
Roxbury  .... 

Faneuil  

Dorchester  .  .  . 
Fifth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 

Sheafe  st  

Harrison  av.    .  . 

Parker  st.,  Rox.  . 

Huntington  i 
v.,  Rox.  (  ," 


Broadway,  S.B.  . 
Meet'g-housellill, 
Charlestown    .  . 


No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 


5,924 
13,534 
44,237 
25,030 


12,074 
5,247 
7,410 


When 
built. 


1861 
1848 


1862 


Valuation, 
May,  1889. 


1853 
1868 


18,894 
44,800 
25,827 
•  3,744 
11,627 


4,645 
5,399 
16,647 
10,669 
10,000 
29,090 
12,494 
2,354 
19,977 
30,000 


10,160 


5,857 
12,112 
8,130 


1861 
1857 
1880 
1852 


1823 
1857 
1884 
1882 
1874 
184S 
1884 
1884 


1842 


1847 
1886 


$35,700 

6 

22,000 

4 

7,500 

2 

6,800 

4 

2 

24,200 

6 

39,000 

6 

6,700 

1 

51,200 
25,600 

7,500 
26,500 

8,600 


22,400 
6,000 
55,500 
6,200 
6,800 
60,000 
48,700 
16,000 
57,900 
63,500 


55,800 


18,500 
24,400 
23,300 


No.  of 
rooms. 


12 


*In  Grammar  building. 

X  One  additional  temporary  teac 


f  Unoccupied  since  October,  1887. 
ler  employed  in  this  school. 
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Name. 


Mt.  Pleasant  av 
Munroc  street  . 
Noble  


North  Harvard  st 
Oak  square  .  .  . 
Old  Dor.-Everett 
Old  Dor.  High  .  . 
Old  Mather  .  .  . 
Orient  Heights  .  . 
Parkraan  .  .  .  . 
Phillips  street  .  . 
Polk  street  .  .  . 
Poplar  street  .  . 

Pormort  

*Prince  

Quincy  

Quincy  street  .  . 
Quincy  street  .  . 
Roxbury  street .  . 
Rutland  street  .  . 
Savin  Hill  .... 

Sharp   

*Sherwin  .... 
Simonds  .... 

Skinner  

Somerset  street  . 
Starr  King  .  .  . 
*Stoughton  .  .  . 
Tappan   

*Thomas  N.  Hart 
fThomas  street  . 
Thornton  street  . 
tTicknor  .... 


Location. 


Roxbury 


Princeton  street, 
E.B  


Brighton   .  .  . 

Sumner  st.,  Dor. 
Dorch'terav.  " 
Meet'g-houseHil 
East  Boston  .  . 
Silver  st.,S.B. 
Roxbury    .  .  . 
Charlestown  . 
Roslindale    .  . 
Snelling  place  .  . 
Exeter  street  .  , 
Tyler  street  .  .  . 
Dorchester  .  .  . 
Roxbury   .  .  .  . 


Dorchester  .  .  . 
Anderson  street  . 
Madison  sq.,  Rox 
Broadway,  S.B.  . 
Fayette  street  .  . 


Tennyson  street  . 
River  st.,  Dor.  . 


Lexington  street, 
E.B  


E.  Fifth  st.,  S.B. 
Jamaica  Plain  .  . 
Roxbury  .  .  .  . 
Washington  Vil. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


9,510 
11,910 

17,500 
20,750 
9,796 


34,460 

24,000 
5,306 
20,355 
12,143 
7,842 
4,373 


When 
built. 


20,000 
23,453 
14,147 

7,850 
20,060 

5,611 


5,238 
6,300 
11,095 


11,500 


10,754 
6,640 
11,486 


1847 
1854 

1874 
1848 


1856 
1883 
1848 
1867 
1878 
1852 
1855 


Valuation, 
May,  1889. 


1882 
1875 
1874 
1851 
1884 
1824 


1840 
1870 
1824 
1870 


1873 


1847 
1865 


$9,300 
10,800 

55,200 
17,500 

5,200 
11,500 

5,700 
11,600 
10,400 
23,200 
60,200 
32,800 

2,200 
19,400 


No.  of 
rooms. 


6,000 
31,400 
49,100 
36,800 
10,000 
43,300 


18,500 
45,700 
64,000 
102,700 


50,400 


8,200 
6,500 
50,700 


3 
6 
4 

10  and  hall 


No.  of 
instruc- 
tors. 


*  In  Grammar  building. 

t  One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation 
May,  1889. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruc- 
tors. 

*Tile6ton  .... 

—  

2 

Tuckerman  .  .  . 

City  Point,  S.B.  . 

11,655 

1850 

$15,500 

6 

G 

3,900 

1855 

40,200 

6 

6 

Union  street  .  .  . 

Brighton  .... 

67,280 

10,700 

2 

1 

Vernon  street  • 

Roxbury  .... 

7,675 

1849 

10,900 

4 

4 

Vernon  street .  . 

Cor.  Auburn  st. 

t  1 

1 

Shawmut  av.   .  . 

16,341 

1860 

98,100 

8 

Walnut  street .  . 

Neponset  .... 

22,790 

1856 

22,500 

7 

4 

*  Warren  .... 

Summer  st.,  Ch'n. 

1 

Washington  street 

Forest  Hills  .  .  . 

27,450 

1870 

5,900 

2 

l 

Washington  street 

Germantowu   .  . 

13,159 

4,300 

2 

1 

Washington  st., 
near  Green  .  . 

Jamaica  Plain  . 

12,491 

5,500 

2 

2 

2,5D8 

1850 

17,500 

3 

2 

{Webb  

Porter  st.,  E.B.  . 

7,492 

1853 

23,700 

6 

3 

Webster  .... 

Webster  pi.,  Bri. 

19,761 

11,500 

4 

4 

Webster  street  . 

East  Boston  .  .  . 

5,036 

1852 

22,500 

6 

4 

Weston  street .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

14,973 

1877 

55,000 

8 

8 

Winchell  .... 

Blossom  street  . 

13,540 

1885 

102,000 

12 

10 

Win  ship  .... 

Winship  pi.,  Bri. 

24,259 

1861 

13,000 

4 

4 

Winthrop  street . 

Lioxbury  .... 

9,775 

1857 

10,900 

4 

4 

Yeoman  street  . 

Roxbury  .... 

1^200 

1870 

63,600 

12 

9 

Total  valuation  of  Primary  Schools 

$2,893,600 

*  In  Grammar  building. 

|  One  room  in  a  dwelling  house  recently  purchased  for  school  purposes. 
}  One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following  rooms  have  been 
hired  for  the  use  of  sixteen  Primary  classes  and  seven  Gram- 
mar classes.  Rent  and  taxes  paid  for  the  same,  for  rooms 
occupied  by  two  Kindergartens,  and  also  for  two  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  East  Boston  Evening  Drawing  School  and  for 
military  drill  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $8,881.27  :  — 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Agaesiz  Branch  .  . 

705  Centre  8t.,  J.r. 

2 

2 

Rent  $1,150  per  annum. 

Bank  Building   .  . 
Murray  Chapel  .  . 

E    street,  corner 
Broadway,  S.B.  . 

400  Bunker  Hill  st., 
Charleston  u  .  . 

1 
1 

0 
2 

Rent   $500   per  annum 

and  taxes. 
Unoccupied  since  April 

1, 1870. 

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

Carey  Hall  .... 

Clarendon  Hills  . 

1 

1 

Rent  $360  per  annum. 

M.E.  Chapel    .  .  . 

Sheldon  st.,  Roslin- 

1 

! 

Rent  $300  per  annum. 

George  Putnam 

School  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

Rent  $300  per  annum. 

Hillside  Branch  .  . 

203  &  205  Green  st. 

1 

Rent  $300  per  annum. 

Lincoln  Branch  .  . 

Hawes  place  .  .  . 

2 

0 

Rent  $1,500  per  annum 

and  water  tax. 
Unoccupied  since  May  1, 

1890. 

Boylston  Chapel  . 

Danforth  st.,  J. P.  . 

1 

1 

Rent  $200  per  annum. 

*Nawn's  Building  . 

Centre  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

I 

Rent  $720  per  annum. 

Pierce  Branch  .  .  . 

100  Armandine  st., 
Dor  

2 

2 

Rent  $360  per  annum. 

Pierce  Branch  .  .  . 

122  xlrmandine  st., 

2 

2 

Rent  $480  per  annum. 

M.E.  Chapel    .  .  . 

Stanton  av.,  Dor.  . 

1 

i 

Rent  $550  per  annum. 

Prince  Branch  .  . 

Huntington  av.  .  . 

2 

2 

Rent  $1,100  per  annum. 

Day's  Chapel  .  .  . 

Parker  st.,  Rox.  . 

1 

1 

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

Stoughton  Branch  . 

I.O.O.F.  Building. 

1 

1 

Rent  $400  per  annum. 

East  BostonEvening 
Drawing  School 

Stevenson's  Block. 

5 

4  • 

Rent  $940  per  annum . 

Drill  Hall,  Roxbury 
High  School  .  .  . 

Bacon's  Hall  .  .  . 

1 

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

Diill  Hall,  East  Bos- 
ton High  School  . 

Bank  Building,  Mav- 

1 

Rent  $'20(i  per  annum. 

*  One  additional  temporary  teacher  employed  in  this  school. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Department  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  financial 
year  1889-90  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....      $331,647  39 

Expenditures  for  text-books,  charts,  writ- 
ing and  drawing  materials,  stationery, 
etc.   7,389  34 

Janitors    .       .       .       .       .       .       .         38,278  50 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water         .       .        .        .  24,163  63 


$401,478  86 


Public  Building  Department. 
Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.      .        .        .  97,213  66 


Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools  .  $498,692  52 
Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 

exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  special 

assistants      ......  461 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $325,965.13 

Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor  .  $707.08 
Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year     .......  26 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,959.26 

Special  assistants  employed  during  the  year,  49 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,723 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  23,832 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil         .        .        .  $20.93 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  52 

The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  with  the  land, 
used  for  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  May  1,  1889, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $6,429,300  ;  the  assessed 
value,  May  1,  1889,  was  $7,368,200,  —  an  increase  of  about 
$938,900. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Name. 


Noble  

Webb  

Common  street  .  . 

Baldwin  

Cushman  

North  Bennet  street, 
North  Margin  street 

Sharp  

Winchell  

Barnard  Memorial . 

Pierpont   

Starr  King  .... 
Appleton  street  .  . 
Rutland  street .  .  . 

Howe  

Thomas  N.  Hart  . 
Cottage  place  .  .  . 
Francis  street .  .  . 
Quincy  street  .  .  . 
Ruggles  street .  .  . 
Smith  street .... 
Walpole  street  .  . 
Yeoman  street  .  . 
Union  street  .  .  . 
Field's  Corner  .  . 
Old  Minot  


Location. 


Princeton  st.,  E.B. 
Porter  st.,  E.B.  .  . 
Common  st.,  Ch'n. 
Chardon  court  .  . 
Parmenter  st.  .  . 
39  North  Bennet  st 
64  North  Margin  st 
Anderson  street  . 
Blossom  street  .  . 
Warrenton  street . 
Hudson  street  .  . 
Tennyson  street  . 
Appleton  street  . 
Rutland  street  .  . 
Fifth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 
E.  Fifth  st.,  S.B.  . 
Cottage  pi.,  Rox.  . 
Francis  st.,  Rox.  . 
Quincy  st.,  Rox.  . 
147  Ruggles  st.,  Rox. 
Smith  st.,  Rox. .  . 
Walpole  st.,  Rox.  . 
Yeoman  st.,  Rox.  . 
Union  st.,  Bri.  .  . 
Dorchester  .... 
Walnut  St.,  Nep.  . 


Valuation, 
May,  1889. 


Total  valuation  of  Kindergartens 


$7,700 


29,000 


5,800 
40,200 


$82,700 


Remarks. 


Room  hired  at  an  expense  of 
$600  per  annum. 


Established  April, 


Established  Sept.,  1889. 

Established  Feb.,  1890. 
Established  Sept.,  1889. 
Established  Sept.,  1889. 


Room  hired  at  an  expense  of 
$200  per  annum. 


A  special  assistant  employed  in  this  school. 
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The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $24,323  60 

Kindergarten  materials,  pianos,  etc.  .       .  2,120  27 

Janitors   490  40 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water .        .        .       .       .  194  59 

$27,128  86 

Public  Building  Department. 
Repairs,  etc   7,841  92 

Total  expense  for  Kindergartens  .        .        $34,970  78 

Average  number  of  pupils,  1,362  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $25.68. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation , 
May,  1889. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
instructors. 

Horace  Mann  . 

Warren  ton  street .  .  . 

3,078 

1854 

$30,000 

*6 

10 

*  Occupies  two  rooms  in  Appleton-street  School-house. 


The  expenses  of  the  school  were  as  follows  :  — 
Salaries  of  instructors  .....      $8,585  83 
Expenses  for  books,  stationery,  etc.       .        .        1,286  94 

Janitor   432  00 

Fuel,  water,  and  gas     .        .       .       .       .  201  35 

$10,506  12 

Public  Building  Department. 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc.         .       .       .       .  464  43 

Total  expense  for  the  school  .        .       .     $10,970  55 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  . 


89 
9 

$123.26 
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The  city  receives  from  the  State  $100  for  each  city  pupil, 
and  $105  from  each  out-of-town  pupil.  The  amount  received 
from  this  source  the  past  year  was  $8,629.67. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows 
Salaries  of  instructors  ..... 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ..... 
Lumber,  hardware,  kitchen  materials,  etc. 

Public  Building  Department. 
Repairs,  etc.        .       .       .  ■ 

Total  expense  for  these  schools 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


$4,720  26 

116  49 

1,073  73 

$5,910  48 

387  17 

$6,297  65 


Name. 


High 


Branch 


house 


Allston  School- 
Bigelow 
Comins 
Dearborn 
Eliot 
Franklin 
Hancock 
Lincoln 
Lyman 
Minot 
Phillips 
Quincy 
Sherwin 
Warren 
Warrenton  street  .  . 
Wells  School-house  . 


Location. 


Montgomery  street  

Monument  square,  Charlestown  . 
Meridian  street,  East  Boston  .  . 
Cambridge  street,  Allston  .  .  .  . 
Fourth  street,  South  Boston  .  . 
Tremont  street,  Roxbury  .  .  .  . 
Dearborn  place,  Roxbury  .  .  .  . 

North  Bennet  street  

Ringgold  street  

Parmenter  street  

Broadway,  South  Boston  .  .  .  . 
Paris  street,  East  Boston  .... 
Neponset  avenue,  Neponset .  .  . 

Phillips  street  

Tyler  street  

Madison  square,  Roxbury  .  .  .  . 
Summer  street,  Charlestown  .  . 
Barnard  Memorial,  Warrenton  st 
Blossom  street  


Av.  No.  of 
instructors. 


Remarks. 


In  High  School 
buildings. 
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EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 
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Av.  No.  of 
instructors. 

IiCILKll'lv  1*5 . 

5 

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  square  . 

4 

Hired  at  an  ex- 

pense of  $940 

per  annum. 

4 

Tennyson  street .... 

5 

Warren  avenue  .'  .  .  . 

5 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

Expenses  for  books,  stationery,  etc.  . 
Janitors  ....... 

Fuel  and  gas  ...... 

Public  Building  Department. 
Repairs,  furniture,  etc.      .        .        .  . 

Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools 
Average  number  belonging,  including  the 

High  School,  4,966. 

Average  number  of  instructors,  149. 
Average   cost   of  each    pupil    for  the 

time,  $9.41. 


EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  of  instructors  . 
Drawing  materials,  stationery 

models,  boards,  etc.  . 
Janitors 
Fuel  and  gas 


$8,875  00 

546  70 
264  23 
799  57 

$10,485  50 


$38,152  50 

2,379  94 

2,179  67 

2,936  54 

$45,648  65 

1,070  43 

$46,719  08 


Carried  forward, 


$10,485  50 


$46,719  08 
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Brought  forward,  $10,485  50        $46,719  08 

Public  Building  Department. 
Repairs,  furniture,  etc.      .        .    1,394  36 


Total  expense  for  Evening- 
Drawing  Schools     .       .  11,879  86 
Number  of  instructors,  23. 
Average  number  belonging,  559. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time,  $21.25. 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools,        $58,598  94 


EXPENDITURES   FOR    OFFICERS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

Salaries  paid  Superintendent,  Supervisors, 
Secretary,  Auditing  Clerk,  Assistant 
Clerks,  and  Messengers  . 

Salaries  paid  sixteen  Truant-Officers  . 
"        "  five  Music  Instructors  . 

Salary  paid  Drawing  Director  . 
"        "   Instructor  in  Hygiene 

Salaries  paid  Military  Instructor  and  Armorer, 

Stationery  and  record- books  for  School 
Committee  and  officers,  and  office  ex- 
penses ....... 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 


SPECIAL 


$38,495  00 

19,800  00 

12,980  00 

3,000  00 

2,750  00 

2,800  00 


591  00 
549  64 


Total  $80,965  64 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
delivering  supplies,  printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of 
horse,  carriage-hire,  tuning  of  pianos,  and  other  small 
items :  — 
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Annual  Festival  ..... 

$2,380 

04 

Board  of  horse,  with  shoeing  expenses  and 

sundry  repairs  of  vehicles  and  harnesses  . 

511 

90 

Carriage -hire  ...... 

© 

52 

50 

Advertising  ...... 

© 

232 

97 

Census  of  school  children  .... 

1,075 

00 

Printing  Census  Books  .... 

© 

24 

50 

Printing,     printing-stock,    binding,  and 

postage  ....... 

It  © 

6,097 

40 

Diplomas  ....... 

1,568 

63 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire 

539 

00 

Military  drill,  sundry  repairs,  and  trans- 

portation expenses  of  instructor 

321 

83 

Teaming  and  expressao'e,  including  fares 
©            a        ©  '  © 

1(37 

47 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos 

1,396 

00 

Expenses,  delivering  supplies  for  the  year  . 

5,279 

00 

Verbatim  reports,  School  Committee 

1,025 

08 

District  Telegraph,  rent  of  telephone 

175 

20 

Use  of  chairs  for  dedication 

10 

00 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  pupils  and  mes- 

sengers  ...... 

426 

58 

Refreshments,  School  Committee 

18 

25 

1  ravelling   expenses,  superintendent  and 

principals  ...... 

188 

60 

Dorchester  Celebration,  250th  Anniversary 

209 

08 

Twine,  frames,  and  small  items 

233 

02 

Total  

$21,932 

05 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  PUBLIC  BUILDING 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
Hugh  O'Brien  Grammar  School-house        .         $3,993  00 
Grammar  School-house  lot,  Hillside  District  9,000  00 

Pierce  Grammar  School-house    .        .        .  19,757  97 


Oa  rried  forward , 


$32,750  97 
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Brought  forward, 

$32,750 

97 

Thomas  N.  Hart  Grammar  School-house  . 

59,273 

23 

Thomas  N.  Hart  Grammar  School-house, 

furnishing  ...... 

6,506 

80 

Roxbury  High  School-house 

122,177 

79 

Horace  Mann  School-house        .        .  . 

29,188 

74 

Primary  School-houses,  Adams  and  Emer- 

son  Districts  .        .  . 

19,522 

80 

Primary  School-house,  Dudley  District 

10,000 

00 

Primary  School-house,  George  Putnam  Dis- 

trict ....... 

7,058 

88 

tlOSUUci  JJclLtih  ST  LilLldl y   OCllUUl-llULlotJ      .  . 

1  1  A 

O  I 

Primary  School-house,  Lowell  District 

10,083 

85 

Primary  School-house,  Bunker  Hill  District 

8,000 

00 

Primary  School-house,  Hillside  District 

8,538 

70 

Primary  School-house,  Prince  District 

36,386 

45 

1  o'f  o  1     ovnonnifiiro    mi    uppAiinf     f\T  now 
J-ULtll     t!AUt/llU.lLLll  t5    UI1    dOLUUIll     Ul  IltJVV 

bCllUUl— HULloco                 •              •              •  • 

RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

School  Committee. 

High  School,           per  detailed  statement, 

$232,006 

56 

Grammar  Schools,              44  44 

811,973 

72 

Primary  Schools,                6 *  44 

401,478 

86 

Horace  Mann  School,         44  44 

10,506 

12 

Kindergartens,                   4  4           4  4 

27,128 

86 

Manual  Training:  Schools,    4  4           4  4 

5,910 

48 

Evening  Schools,                4  4           4  4 

45,648 

65 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  4  4           4  4 

10,485 

50 

Officers  and  Special  Instructors,  per  detailed 

statement  ...... 

80,965 

64 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement 

21,932 

05 

Stock  purchased  during  the  year  but  not 

delivered  ...... 

5,315 

32 

Carried  forward, 

$1,653,351 

76 
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Brought  forward^  $1,653,351  76 

From  Income  Gibson  Fund  expended  for 

Dorchester  Schools.      ....  1,175  45 

Gross  expenditure  ....  $1,654,527  21 
Less  income       .....  39,912  30 

Net  expenditure,  School  Committee    .    $1,614,614  91 

Public  Building  Department. 
High  Schools 
Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools  . 
Horace  Mann  School 


Manual  Training  Schools 
Evening  Schools  . 
Evening  Drawing  Schools 
Kindergartens 
Expenses  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school 

Gross  expenditure  . 
Less  income  . 


$31,976  21 
113,068  72 
97,213  66 
464  43 
387  17 
1,070  43 
1,394  36 
7,841  92 

8,791  85 

$262,208  75 
850  20 


Net  expenditure,  Building  Department,        261,358  55 


Total  ordinary  expenditure  . 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Public   Building   and    City  Architects 
Departments. 
High  School,  new  building    .    $122,177  79 
Grammar  Schools,  new  build- 


98,531  00 


Primary  Schools,  new  build- 


ings   99,705  29 


Horace   Mann   School,  new 


building 


29,188  74 


$1,875,973  46 


Total 


349,602  82 


Net  expenditure  for  the  Public  Schools,  $2,225,576  28 
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INCOME. 

School  Committee 
From  State,  for  deaf-mute  scholars 
Non-residents  . 
Gibson  Fund  . 
Smith  Fund 
Stoughton  Fund 
Other  sources  . 
Sale  of  books  . 
Refunded  by  State,  car-fares 

Total  income,  School  Committee 


Public  Building  Department. 
Amount  received  from  rents 

collected  ....  $101  00 
Amount  received  from  sale  of 

land   100  00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of 

old  building      ...  649  20 


$8,629  67 
6,457  54 
1,090  00 
385  00 
212  00 
21,797  35 
127  96 
1,212  78 

$39,912  30 


$850  20 


SCHOOLS.— ESTIMATES,  1890-91. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  Feb.  11,  1890. 
James  H.  Dodge,  Esq.,  City  Auditor:  — 

Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  herewith  transmit  to  you  estimates  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  financial  year  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1890,  and  ending  April  30,  1891,  exclusive  of  the 
expenses  for  furniture,  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  building 
of  school-houses. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  R.  SWASEY, 
Chairman  Com,  on  Accounts,  School  Committee, 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


First  Grade. 


7  Head-Masters  . 

at 

ttt>o,/oU 

<t>Z0,4t>U 

1  Master 

Q  1  £0 
0,lDO 

o,loo 

21  Masters  . 

<< 

2,880 

60,480 

2  Junior-Masters 

« « 

2,304 

4,608 

5 

« « 

2,016 

10,080 

1  Junior-Master 

« < 

1,872 

1,872 

2  Junior-Masters 

«< 

1,728- 

3,456 

4 

< « 

1,584 

6,336 

4 

« < 

1,440 

5,760 

2 

« « 

1,296 

2,592 

1  Junior-Master 

<  < 

1,152 

1,152 

1 

1,008 

1,008 

Second  Grade. 

41  Masters 

.at 

$2,880 

dt»  1  1  O  AO  A 

!j>118,080 

4       "          .  . 

< « 

2,820 

11,280 

3       "  . 

<< 

2,760 

O   OO  A 

8,280 

1  Master 

2,700 

2,7  00 

3  Masters 

<< 

2,640 

7,920 

2  Sub-Masters 

2,496 

4,yyz 

14  " 

2,280 

oi,yzo 

1  oub-Master 

2,256 

z,  Job 

I  oUD-lMasters 

2,160 

/l  QOA 

4,oz0 

2 

2,100 

4,200 

1  Sub-Master 

2,040 

2,040 

3  Sub-Masters 

1,980 

5,940 

4 

1,920 

7,680 

2 

1,860 

3,720 

1  Sub-Master 

1,836 

1,836 

4  Sub-Masters 

1,740 

6,960 

6 

1,680 

10,080 

3  " 

1,620 

4,860 

4 

1,560 

6,240 

$126,972 


245,304 


Third  Grade. 

1  Assistant  Principal  .  .  .  at  $1,800  $1,800 
3  First  Assistants  .       .       .       .    "    1,620  4,860 


Carried  forward, 


$6,660 


$372,276 
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Brought  forward, 

$6,660 

2  Second  Assistants 

.  at  $1,380 

2,760 

2      "         "  . 

.    "  1,236. 

2,472 

12  Assistants  .  . 

.    "  1,380 

16,560 

V          "  ... 

"  1,332 

11,988 

2       "  ... 

.    "  1,284 

2,568 

o,/Uo 

1  Assistant 

i  c        1    1 OO 

.    "  1,188 

1    1  OO 

1, 188 

3  Assistants  . 

.    "  1,140 

3,420 

1  Assistant 

.    "'•  1,044 

1,044 

5  Assistants  . 

.    "  996 

4,980 

4  . 

.    "  948 

3,792 

4  ... 

.    "  900 

3,600 

5  ... 

.    "  852 

4,260 

3  ... 

"  804 

2,412 

3  ... 

.    "  756 

2,268 

Fourth  Grade. 


60  First  Assistants  . 

.  at 

$1,080 

$64,800 

2  " 

<< 

1,044 

2,088 

4  " 

« i 

u 

1,008 

4,032 

6  " 

< « 

972 

5,832 

4  " 

936 

3,744 

95  Second 

<  < 

816 

77,520 

13  " 

<  < 

804 

10,452 

6  " 

i  < 

< « 

792 

4,752 

10  " 

it 

780 

7,800 

8  <4 

a 

768 

6,144 

295  Third 

<  < 

744 

219,480 

25  " 

<  < 

696 

17,400 

22  " 

*  < 

648 

14,256 

23  " 

i « 

600 

13,800 

25  " 

<  < 

552 

13,800 

21  " 

CI 

504 

10,584 

10  " 

<< 

456 

4,560 

301  Fourth 

< « 

(I 

744 

223,944 

20  " 

< « 

« < 

696 

13,920 

21  <4 

4  i 

(  4 

648 

13,608 

21  44 

«  ( 

(  « 

600 

12,600 

24  " 

«( 

552 

13,248 

23  " 

(i 

«( 

504 

11,592 

13  " 

M 

456 

5,928 

Carried  forward, 


$775,884 
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Brought  forward,  $775,884  $445,956 

20  Temporary  Teachers,  100  days  .  .  .  3,720 
15  Special  Assistants,  100  days       .        .       .  1,500 

  781,104 

Special  Grade. 

School  on  Spectacle  Island  :  — 

Instructor   400 

Special  Instructor  of  Illustrative  Drawing,  Penmanship, 

etc.,  Normal  School   1,080 

Sewing :  — 

29  Instructors,  238  Divisions   17,200 

High  Schools :  — 

Director  of  Modern  Languages      .       .       .  $3,000 

2  Assistants  3,000 

  6,000 

Horace  Mann  School :  — 

1  Principal  $1,800 

9  Assistants  7,300 

  9,100 

Music :  — 

1  Instructor,  High  Schools  ....  $2,640 
4  Instructors,  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  10,560 

  13,200 

Drawing :  — 

Director   .       .       .  3,000 

Hygiene :  — 

1  Instructor   3,000 

Chemistry :  — 

Girls1  High,  1  Instructor        ....  $1,380 
"       •*     1  Laboratory  Assistant       .       .  744 

  2,124 

Physical  Culture :  — 

Girls1  High,  1  Instructor  $960 

Girls1  Latin,  1  Instructor        ....  492 

  1,452 

Military  Drill :  — 

Instructor       .       ..      ..      .       .       ..  $2,000 

Armorer   .  800 

  2,800 

Manual  Training  Schools  :  — 

Carpentry,  1  Instructor  $1,2C0 

Cookery,  6  Instructors  4,416 

  5,616 


Carried  forward, 


$1,292,032 
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Brought  forward,  $1,292,032 
Evening  High  School :  — 

Head-master,  22  weeks   $1,100 

1  Assistant,  66  evenings   330 

25  Assistants,  22  weeks  .       .       .  .  11,000 

Clerk   440 

 12,870 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  :  — 

10  Principals,  22  weeks   $5,500 

6  Principals,  22  weeks  2,640 

12  First  Assistants,  22  weeks  .       .       .  -     .  3,300 

87  Assistants,  22  weeks  14,355 

  25,795 

Evening  Drawing  Schools :  — 

2  Masters,  63  evenings  $1,260 

5  Head  Assistants,  63  evenings     .       .       .  1,890 

17  Assistants,  63  evenings       ....  5,355 

5  Curators     .......  630 

  9,135 

Kindergartens :  — 

13  Principals        ....       at  $708  $9,204 

4  ..."  672  2,688 
•5       44               .       .      ;       .       "    636  3,180 

2  ..."    600  1,200 

5  Assistants  "    540  2,700 

5        "  44    501  2,520 

12        44    44    4  6  8        5,6  1  6 

5        44    44    432  2,160 

3  Special  Assistants,  100  days     .        .       .  300 

  29,568 

Total  for  Instructors   .  $1,369,400 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200 

6  Supervisors,  at  $3,780    22,680 

Secretary                                              .       .       .       .  2,880 

Auditing  Clerk   2.880 

Assistants   2,320 

Copyist   1,000 

Assistants  in  offices,  School  Department    ....  1,740 

Messengers   2.000 

16  Truant-Officers   19,800 


Total  for  Officers  $59,500 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Janitors  of  10  High  Schools   $11,200 

"       "55  Grammar  Schools   48,250 

"98  Primary  Schools   39,350 

"       "23  Special  and  Evening  Schools       .       .       .  3,600 

"       "  School  Committee  Rooms   2,100 


Total  for  Janitors .       .       .   $104,500 

FUEL,  GAS,  AND  WATER. 

12,000  tons  of  coal,  at  $5.60  (including  weighing)     .       .  $67,200 

200  cords  of  wood,  at  $12   2,400 

Gas   5,400 

Water   5,200 


Total                   .       .       .    :  .       .              .       .  $80,200 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Text- books,  Reference-books,  Exchange  of  Books     .       .  $45,000 

Books  for  Supplementary  Reading     .....  3,500 

Annual  Festival  s   2,500 

Globes,  Maps,  and  Charts   1,250 

Musical  Expenses :  — 

Instruments,  Repairs  and  Covers   2,300 

Printing,  and  Stock  used  for  same,  including  verbatim 

reports   7,600 

Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Mathematical  Apparatus,  and 

Supplies   2,150 

School  Census   1,300 

Stationery,  Drawing  Materials,  and  Record-books      .       .  12,000 

Slates,  Diplomas,  Racks,  Pencils,  Erasers,  etc.  .       .       .  3,700 

Advertising  ,  300 

Military  Drill :  Arms,  Repairs,  etc   800 

Removing  snow  and  fumigating  school-houses  .       .       .  1,800 

Janitors1  and  other  supplies   4,100 

Supplies  for  Manual  Training  Schools       ....  1 ,000 

Materials  for  Kindergartens   900 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries, 

expenses  of  teaming,  repairs,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.,  5,600 
Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  teaming,  extra 

labor,  horse  and  carriage  expenses,  postage,  car  and 

ferry  tickets,  receiving  coal,  extra  clerk-hire,  and  sundry 

items   2,600 


Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  ....  $98,400 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Salaries  of  Instructors   $1,369,400 

Salaries  of  Officers   59,500 

Salaries  of  Janitors   104,500 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   80,200 

Supplies  and  Incidentals   98,400 


$1,712,000 

INCOME. 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  $13,000 

Trust  Funds,  and  other  sources   24,000 


$37,000 

The  total  amount  required,  according  to  the  estimates  herewith  sub- 
mitted, is  $1,712,000.  This  estimate,  as  compared  with  /the  amount 
requested  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $44,560;  and  an  increase  of 
$54,560,  as  compared  with  the  amount  granted.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools, 
the  establishment  of  additional  Evening  Schools,  together  with  the 
extension  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  ren- 
der the  amount  requested  above  the  amount  granted  last  year  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committees  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
these  estimates,  the  amount  requested  for  each  item  is  needed,  and 
should  be  granted. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  respectfully  request  that  the  Auditor  of 
Accounts  may  be  authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  balances  from  any 
one  of  the  appropriations  named  to  any  other  appropriation. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

GEORGE  R.  SWASEY, 

Chairman. 

For  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

RUSSELL  D.  ELLIOTT, 

Chairman. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee,  for  ex- 
penses of  the  public  schools,  $1,919,200. 

This  amount  was  granted  under  one  appropriation,  and 
includes  the  amount  allowed  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school-houses,  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations  usu- 
ally granted  the  School  Committee. 

The  appropriation  bill  granting  the  School  Committee  the 
amount  stated  was  signed  by  the  Mayor,  May  9,  1890. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

KET.ATJNG  TO 

PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 


18  90. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND*  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 

1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  11,  1890. 

Ordered,  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  Kindergartens  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


Boston,  April,  1890. 
The  Committee  on  Kindergartens,  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  School  Committee,  herewith  present  in  con- 
venient form  for  reference  the  rules  and  regulations  relative 
to  the  public  kindergartens.  The  numbers  of  the  sections 
as  printed  in  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Public  Schools  are  retained  in  this  document. 
For  the  Committee, 

LA  LI  AH  B.  PINGREE, 

Chairman. 


EDLES  AND  BEGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  KINDER- 
GARTENS. 

Bides  of  the  School  Committee, 

Section  2  provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, on  Kindergartens. 

Sect.  98  provides  for  an  instructor  in  kindergarten  meth- 
ods in  the  Normal  School. 

Sect.  110.  The  instructors  of  kindergartens  shall  be 
principals  and  assistants.  In  kindergartens  having  one 
instructor  the  rank  of  the  instructor  may  be  either  that 
of  principal  or  that  of  assistant.  In  a  kindergarten  having 
two  or  more  instructors,  one  instructor  shall  act  as  princi- 
pal, and  the  others  as  assistants.  One  instructor  shall 
be  allowed  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in  attendance ; 
but  an  additional  instructor  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess 
of  fifteen  pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  one  month  ; 
and  an  instructor  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  fifteen 
pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  two  months.  When- 
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ever  the  numbers  in  a  kindergarten  entitle  it  to  five  instruc- 
tors, that  kindergarten  shall  be  reorganized  so  as  to  form  two 
kindergartens.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kindergartens,  the  assistance  of  an  attendant  is 
required  in  a  kindergarten,  an  attendant,  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  twenty-live  cents  for  each  day  of  actual 
service,  may  be  appointed  by  said  committee.  Such  attend- 
ants shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  chosen  from  among  the 
relatives  of  the  children. 1 

Sect.  125.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  kindergar- 
tens  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year 
of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
three  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 


Regulations  of  Kindergartens. 

Section  367.  These  schools  are  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  kindergarten  instructions  to  children  of  three 
and  one  half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  shall  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens.  The  ses- 
sions  of  the  schools  shall  be  such  as  the  committee  in  charge 
shall  determine,  who  shall  also  prescribe  the  course  of 
instruction. 

Sect.  368.  Instructors  of  kindergartens  shall  regularly 
devote  their  afternoons  to  visiting  in  the  families  of  the  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  parents  in  kindergarten  work,  and  of  promoting  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  If  any  child  is  absent  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  instructor  shall  ascertain  the  cause  of  absence 

1  The  Board  passed  an  order,  Sept.  24,  1889,  providing  that  the  Committee  on  Kin- 
dergartens be  authorized  to  appoint,  whenever  in  their  judgment  it  is  advisable,  a 
special  assistant,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  five  dollars  a  week,  to  serve  in  the 
kindergartens. 


PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 
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by  making  a  visit  to  the  child's  home.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment nor  physical  restraint  of  any  kind  shall  be  used  in  a 
kindergarten. 

Sect.  369.  Instructors  of  kindergartens  shall  make  re- 
ports to,  and  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of,  the  princi- 
pals of  the  school  districts  in  which  they  may  be  placed  ; 
they  shall  be  visited  and  reported  upon  by  the  supervisors  ; 
and  in  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
as  far  as  applicable  to  them.1 

Sect.  370.  Children  who,  at  the  time  of  entering  a  kin- 
dergarten, are  under  five  years  of  age,  shall  remain  in  the 
kindergarten  one  year,  provided  that  any  such  child,  deemed 
by  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  be  qualified  for  promotion, 
may  be  promoted  to  a  primary  school  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens. 


i  The  general  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  Chapter  XV.,  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable, are  required  to  be  enforced  in  the  kindergartens. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  TltE 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 

1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  May  27,  1890. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


RE  PO  RT. 


In  School  Committee. 

Boston,  May  27,  1890. 

The  Committee  on  Text-books,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  submit  their  annual  report. 

A  special  report  on  the  subject  of  text-books  in  history 
having  been  presented  by  this  committee  to  the  Board,  that 
subject  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  committee  are  pleased  to  report  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, very  few  changes  in  text-books  are  needed  this  year. 
In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  recent  question  as  to  the  proper 
adoption  of  text-books,  your  committee  think  it  desirable 
that  the  list  of  text  and  reference  books  for  the  school  year 
1889  and  1890  (Document  No.  6,  1890)  be  formally  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

They  recommend  the  adoption  of  Metcalf's  Language 
Lessons  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.    This  will  not  displace  any  other  text-book. 

In  the  department  of  modern  languages  the  committee 
recommend  that  Brandt's  German  Reader  and  La  Nervaine 
de  Collette  be  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  for  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools. 

The  committee,  upon  the  recommendat  ion  of  the  Committee 
on  Physical  Training,  recommend  that  Posse's  Swedish  Sys- 
tem of  Gymnastics  be  added  to  the  list  of  reference-books 
for  Grammar  Schools. 
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The  committee  ask  for  further  time  in  which  to  present 
their  recommendations  in  regard  to  supplementary  reading. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  G.  BLAKE, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  text  and  reference 
books  and  supplementary  reading-books,  as  printed  in  School 
Document  No.  6,  1890,  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books, 
reference-books,  and  supplementary  reading-books  in  ,  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  as  specified  in  said  School  Docu- 
ment No.  6,  1890,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Ordered,  That  Brandt's  German  Reader  and  La  Nervaine 
de  Collette  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools. 

Ordered,  That  Metcalf's  Language  Lessons  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Ordered,  That  Rise's  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13-1890. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS, 

ON 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN  HISTOEY  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS. 

1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee,  May  27,  1890. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  27,  1890. 

A  majority  of  the  Text-book  Committee  having  agreed  to 
report  in  favor  of  the  order  referred  to  them  April  22,  1890, 
"  that  Myers'  General  History  and  Sheldon's  General  His- 
tory be  authorized  as  text-books  in  history  in  the  High 
Schools,"  — the  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee, 
respectfully  protests  against  this  order  and  the  use  of  these 
books,  or  of  either  of  them,  in  our  schools. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  these  books  in  our  schools  for  the 
reason  that  two  books  more  inaccurate  as  historical  records, 
more  bigoted  and  objectionable  in  their  language  and  spirit, 
have  never  been  presented  for  examination  to  the  present 
Text-book  Committee  ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  their  adoption  by  this  Board,  and 
their  continuance  as  authorized  text-books  in  our  schools,  can 
lead  only  to  one  result,  — ^the  utter  disruption  of  our  present 
school  system. 

Myers'  History  is  compiled  from  the  most  partisan  Prot- 
estant sources  —  as  thoroughly  anti-Catholic  as  the  most 
narrow-minded  fanatic  could  desire. 

The  definition  of  indulgences  on  page  521  is  just  as  mis- 
leading, and  almost  as  objectionable,  as  Swinton's  "  Note  " 
before  its  revision.  The  flippancy  and  ignorance,  we  will 
not  say  malignity,  with  which  this  author,  on  page  415, 
speaks  of  the  Eoman  Pontiffs  claiming  to  have  received  from 
Christ  "  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,"  should  be  enough  to 
disqualify  his  book  in  schools  composed  mostly  of  Catholic 
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and  Protestant  children,  who  are  supposed  to  be  brought  up 
and  educated  in  peace  and  harmony,  without  insult  or  prej- 
udice to  their  respective  religious  beliefs  or  convictions. 

The  statement  on  page  520  that  "the  adoration  of  the  Vir- 
gin" was  a  "doctrine"  of  the  "Catholic  Church  "is  one  of 
the  most  malignant  calumnies  against  the  Catholic  religion. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree  between  this  slander  and  the 
slander  contained  in  the  vile  tracts  which  have  emanated  of 
late  from  Music  Hall,  showing  up  the  Catholics  as  idolaters, 
with  prints  of  the  manufactured  god  they  adore. 

We  consider  Myers'  whole  account  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  so-called  Reformation,  and  to  whatever  power, 
influence,  or  success  it  attained ;  his  account  of  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  dealing  with  Henry 
VIII. 's  application  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Catherine ;  his 
account  of  the  counter-reformation  within  the  old  church  by 
a  thorough  reformation  in  its  "head  and  members,"  —  not 
only  not  conformable  with  historic  truth,  but  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  grand  conspiracy  against  truth. 

Sheldon's  History  is  even  more  objectionable  as  a  text- 
book than  Myers'  History.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the 
last  half  of  this  book  that  has  not  something  objectionable  — 
something  offensive  in  it.  We  will  mention  only  a  few. 
Even  the  first  part  of  this  book  is  not  free  from  objection. 
On  pages  27,  28,  and  29  we  are  treated  to  whole  extracts 
from  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  to  be  learned,  noted,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  pupils.  Now,  while  this  is  proper 
enough  in  private  sectarian  schools,  colleges,  and  academies, 
—  and  it  was  for  such  the  book  was  evidently  prepared, — 
in  our  public  schools  ( it  wTould  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  for  this  reason  alone,  on  application  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal, the  School  Committee  would  be  enjoined  from  put- 
ting it  into  our  schools  as  a  text-book. 

On  pa^e  258  Miss  Sheldon  refers  to  St.  Benedict  as  the 
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founder  of  the  "sect"  of  Benedictine  Monks.  On  page  262 
we  read  :  "Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Greek  monk  sent  by  Pope 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  organizes  the  English 
Church  much  in  its  present  form."  On  page  267  we  are  told 
that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  "  made  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople equal  seats  of  episcopal  authority."  On  page  295  we 
are  told  that  the  Pope  (Gregory  VII.),  with  the  aid  of  the 
monks,  made  celibacy  the  rule  of  the  Church.  On  page  318 
reference  is  made  to  "  Monkish  chronicles."  On  page  322 
we  are  told  that  "  in  the  south  of  France,  the  sects  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  Waldenses  are  spreading  doctrines  denying  the 
spiritual  lordship  of  Rome  ;  the  Pope,  unable  to  convert  them, 
declares  a  crusade  against  them,"  etc.  On  page  323  we  are 
told  that  Henry  II.,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  invades 
Ireland,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the  English  realm.  On  page 
344  we  read,  "By  this  same  Council"  —  the  Council  of 
Constance  —  "  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  are  burned," 
etc.  On  page  349  "the  Pope  excommunicates  the  barons," 
who,  with  Stephen  Langdon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
compels  King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede. 
On  page  400  we  are  told  that  "  Catholic  princes  join  the  em- 
peror, Protestant  princes  the  people."  On  page  407,  "Ed- 
ward (Protestant),  and  Bloody  Mary  (Catholic)."  On  page 
408  we  read  :  "  The  crown  of  Elizabeth  is  claimed  by  Mary" 
(Queen  of  Scots),  "  who  is  supported  by  a  strong  party,  and 
in  whose  behalf  conspiracies  and  plots  are  constantly  formed, 
until  Elizabeth  finally  orders  her  beheaded,"  On  page  419, 
"  The  astronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo.  The  last  and  greatest  was  an  Italian  professor  in 
the  north  Italian  universities.  He  invented  the  telescope, 
and  established  the  fact  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun ;  this  being  directly  opposed  to  the  astronomical 
teaching  of  the  Church,  he  was  persecuted,  arrested,  and 
sentenced  by  the  Inquisition."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples.    It  is  surprising  how  it  is  possible  to  crowd 
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into  a  book  of  the  dimensions  of  this  history  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  inaccuracies  and  fabrications,  —  most  of  them  the 
usual  pet  slanders  which  bigoted  or  ignorant  historians  are 
wont  to  launch  against  the  Catholic  Church.  Better  that  no 
instruction  in  mediaeval  history  be  given,  than  that  our 
children  should  be  indoctrinated  with  history  falsified. 
Better  even  that  our  public-school  system  itself  should  be 
wiped  out  of  existence,  than  that  the  sacred  rights  of  religion 
and  conscience  should  be  authoritatively  and  permanently 
violated. 

Our  views  upon  the  so-called  Reformation,  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  the  men  who  took  part  in  it,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  propagated,  might  not  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  our  Protestant  brethren.  In  that  case  they 
would  be  justified  in  demanding  that  history  from  our  stand- 
point should  not  be  forced  upon  their  children.  Now,  all  we 
ask  is  the  application  of  the  golden  rule.  We  claim  that  a 
text-book  offensive  to  the  religion  of  any  class  of  our  pupils 
should  not  be  used  in  our  schools.  If  we  cannot  agree  upon 
a  text-book,  let  us  omit  altogether  the  study  of  mediaeval 
history  in  our  schools ;  or,  if  we  must  have  a  text-book  in 
that  study,  let  us  apply  the  same  rule  that  is  constantly 
applied  in  the  division  of  property  between  heirs,  say  A  and 
B.  Let  A  make  the  division  and  give  B  his  choice  ;  or,  if 
that  is  not  satisfactory,  let  B  make  the  division  and  give  A 
his  choice.  We  are  willing  to  apply  that  rule.  Let  our 
Protestant  brethren  select  any  history  they  choose,  written 
by  a  Catholic,  and  we  will  assent  to  it ;  or,  if  they  insist  that 
the  history  be  one  written  by  a  Protestant,  let  us  have  the 
selection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  D.  FALLON, 

For  the  Minority, 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  June  10,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  the  Synopsis  of  the  Instruction  in  Modern 
Languages  in  High  Schools  be  printed  as  a  School  Docu- 
ment, and  that  six  hundred  copies  of  the  same  be  printed. 
Passed. 

Attest  : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


In  modern  language  courses  the  efforts  of  teachers  are 
naturally  directed  mainly  toward  enabling  pupils  to  translate 
French  and  German  at  sight,  and,  ultimately,  to  read  these 
languages  without  the  interposition  of  English.  In  order  to 
gain  the  necessary  vocabulary,  a  great  deal  of  ground  must 
be  covered  :  reading  must,  therefore,  be  rapid.  A  mistaken 
idea  of  "  thoroughness  "  may  cause  the  waste  of  much  valu- 
able time.  Sight  translation  should  begin  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  first  year's  course,  and  should  always  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  ;  it  should  proceed  as  briskly  as 
possible,  the  teacher  lifting  beginners  over  hard  places,  and 
showing  them  how  to  find  their  own  way  through  the  rest. 
All  passages  of  an  abstruse  or  technical  nature  should  be 
skipped,  or  translated  by  the  instructor :  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  contending  with  difficulties  that  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  language.  As  long  as  Eng- 
lish versions  are  made,  teachers  should  insist  upon  idiomatic 
English.  Pupils  often  think  that  their  foreign  author  is 
"silly:"  this  opinion  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
see  him  only  through  the  medium  of  their  own  stilted  or 
meaningless  prose.  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
interest  scholars  in  the  subject-matter,  to  make  them  regard 
their  text-books  as  literature,  not  as  language  mills  ;  if  a 
story  or  play  moves  in  an  unfamiliar  sphere,  the  surroundings 
(including  the  influence  of  foreign  customs  and  ideas)  should 
be  briefly  but  intelligibly  explained  beforehand  ;  references 
to  matters  unknown  to  the  class  should  be  made  clear ;  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  lessons  should  coincide  with  natural 
breaks  in  the  narrative. 
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The  chief  object  of  our  modern  language  courses  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  ;  but  to  do 
this  reading  intelligently,  the  student  must  know  more  than 
the  definitions  of  the  words  he  sees  ;  he  must  be  able  to 
imagine  the  phrases  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman  or 
a  German  —  he  must  know  how  they  sound  to  a  native 
hearer,  and  how  they  put  themselves  together  in  the  mind 
of  a  native  speaker.  Something  that  approaches  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  by  practice  in  pronunciation,  conver- 
sation, and  composition.  Aside  from  set  conversational 
exercises,  the  foreign  language  should  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  class-room.  In  the  first  year  the  pupil  can 
catch  by  ear  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  many  common 
phrases ;  during  the  second  he  ought  to  form  sentences 
himself ;  and  in  the  third  the  recitations  should,  if  the  in- 
structor has  a  practical  command  of  French  or  German,  be 
conducted  mainly  in  that  language.  In  teaching  foreign 
sounds  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  scholar  confirm 
himself  in  bad  habits  :  uncorrected  pronouncing  is  as  bad  as 
none.  As  often  as  may  be,  the  beginner  should  speak  the 
sentences  immediately  after  the  teacher ;  a  very  little  careful 
practice  of  this  kind  will  do  more  good  than  any  amount  of 
original  pronunciation  by  the  pupil.  The  reading  aloud 
of  the  French  or  German  text  should,  in  the  lower  classes, 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  translation  ;  otherwise  it  will 
be  done  blindly. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  grammar 
is,  of  course,  a  necessary  element  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  tongue.  Grammatical  abstractions  should,  however, 
not  be  forced  upon  the  pupil  too  early.  Difficulties  can  best 
be  overcome  by  taking  them  one  at  a  time.  In  studying 
lanofuaire  the  three  enemies  that  the  novice  must  encounter 
are  pronunciation  and  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  grammar  : 
singly  they  can  be  mastered  ;  united  they  are  likely  to  prove 
too  strong.     Teachers  are,  therefore,  advised,  during  the 
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first  third  of  the  beginners'  year,  to  devote  the  recitation 
hour  mainly  to  sight  reading,  calling  attention  to  the  most 
important  points  of  grammar  as  they  occur.  For  his  pre- 
pared lessons  the  scholar  would  meanwhile  be  learning  by 
heart  the  inflections  of  the  language,  and  reviewing  the 
translations  made  in  the  class.  The  rules  of  grammar  and 
the  exercises  illustrating  them  should  not  be  formally  studied 
until  the  pupil  has,  by  some  three  months'  reading,  gained  a 
little  insight  into  his  French  or  German.  Grammar  exercises 
consisting  of  German  or  French  sentences  to  be  translated 
into  English  are  to  be  done  with  the  books  closed,  the 
scholar  repeating  the  original  sentence  after  the  teacher,  and 
then  turning  it  into  English. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Note  1. — This  programme  does  not  include  the  work  of 
the  Latin  Schools  nor  that  of  the  advanced  class  in  the  Emr- 
lish  High  School. 

Note  2. — The  amounts  specified  below  are  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  minimum  requirements  :  many  classes  will 
be  able  to  do  more. 

FRENCH. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Reading.  —  Super's  French  Reader :  75  pages. 
Advanced  and  senior  beginners  will  read  the  whole  book. 
It  is  suggested  that  juniors  omit  M.  Martin  de  Montmartre. 

2.  Grammar. — I.  The  conjugation  of  avoir,  etre,  oiler, 
faire,  dire,  and  the  regular  verbs,  and  the  formation  of 
feminines  and  plurals.  —  II.   Keetels'  Elementary  French 
Grammar:    18  lessons,  and  the  conjugation  of  vouloir, 

pouvoir,  savoir,  voir,  venir,  and  at  least  five  more  irregular 
verbs. 

3.  Composition. — Exercises  based  on  Super's  French 
Reader ;  furnished  by  the  Director. 

4.  Conversation  based  on  1,2,  and  3 :  practice  in 
interpreting  and  constructing  simple  sentences. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Reading.  —  Either  A  or  B. 

A.  —  Le  conscrit  de  1813  (Erckmann-Chatrian) . 

B.  — I.  Either  L'Ahbe  Oonstantin  (Halevy)  or  La  neu- 
vaine  de  Colette.  —  II.  Two  of  the  following  selections: 
Jenkins'  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  (Daudet),  La  pond)  e  aux  yeux 
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(Labiche  and  Martin),  Bataille  de  dames  (Scribe  and  Le- 
gouve),  La  maison  de  Penarvan  (Sandeau). 

2.  Composition.  —  Exercises  based  on  Pejojnno  (Ven- 
tura) ;  furnished  by  the  Director. 

3.  Grammar. — Keetels'  Elementary  French  Grammar: 
46  lessons. 

4.  Conversation  based  on  1  or  2. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Reading. — I.  One  of  the  following  selections:  La- 
mere  de  la  marquise  (About),  Un  philosojphe  sous  les  toils 
(Souvestre),  half  of  Au  coin  du  feu  (Souvestre). —  II. 
Li'Avare  (Moli&re)  or  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme  (Moliere), 
and  one  of  the  following  plays  :  Les  petits  oiseaux  (Labiche 
and  Delacour),  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere  (Sandeau),  Les  doigts 
de  fe"e  (Scribe  and  Legouve),  Le  roman  d'un  jeune  homme 
pauvre  (Feuillet). 

2.  Composition.  —  Either  A  or  B. 

A.  —  Composition  and  dictation  exercises  based  on  sub- 
jects in  French  literature  ;  furnished  by  the  Director. 

B.  —  Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French:  20  les- 
sons. [Classes  that  do  carefully  40  lessons  of  Hennequin 
may  omit  1,  II.] 

3.  Conversation  based  on  1  or  2. 

4.  Grammar.  —  Syntax.    Reviews  by  topics. 

%         FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading. — I.  La  Belle- Nivernaise  (Daudet)  and 
Price's  Choix  aVextraits  de  Daudet,  —  II.  Les  prtcieuses 
ridicules  (Moliere). — III.  One  play  by  Racine  or  Cor- 
neille,  or  thirty  fables  by  La  Fontaine. 

2.  Conversation  based  on  1. 

3.  Composition.  — Either  A  or  B. 
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A.  —  Exercises  based  on  Daudet. 

B.  — Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French:  second 
20  lessons. 

GERMAN. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Reading.  —  Brandt's  German  Header:  50  pages. 
Advanced  and  senior  beginners  will,  read  all  the  prose  in 
the  book,  and  at  least  10  poems. 

2.  Grammar.  —  I.  A  brief  outline  of  the  declension  of 
articles,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  the  conjugation 
of  weak  and  strong  verbs.  —  II.  Collar's  German  Lessons 
(Eysenbach)  :  14  lessons. 

3.  Composition.  —  Stein's  German  Exercises:  first  half 
of  Part  I. 

4.  Conversation  in  connection  with  1,  2,  and  3  :  practice 
in  interpreting  and  constructing  simple  sentences. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Reading.  —  I.  Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht  (Baumbach), 
vol.  i.  —  II.  Van  Daell's  Tranmereien  (Leander). 

2.  Composition.  —  Stein's  German  Exercises:  second 
half  of  Part  I. 

3.  Grammar.  —  Collar's  German  Lessons  (Eysenbach)  : 
lessons  15-31  ;  omitting,  if  necessary,  half  of  every  Aufgabe. 

4.  Conversation  based  on  1  and  2. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Reading. — I.  Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht  (Baumbach), 
vol.  ii. — II.  Either  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  or  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  (Gcethe). 

2.  Composition.  —  Stein's  German  Exercises:  Part  II, 
25  exercises. 

3.  Conversation  based  on  1  and  2. 

4.  Grammar.  —  Reviews  by  topics. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading.  —  I.  Die  Harzreise  (Heine).  —  II.  Maria 
Stuart  (Schiller). 

2.  Conversation  based  on  1  and  3. 

3.  Composition. —  Stein's  German  Exercises:  Part  II, 
25  exercises. 

C.  H.  GRANDGENT, 

Director. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  June  10,  1890. 

Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Attest:  PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


REPORT. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  board,  Jan.  13,  1890,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Winship,  "  The  whole  subject  of  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Phys- 
ical Training,  when  appointed."  The  present  committee 
was  appointed  January  16.  The  committee  beg  leave  to 
present,  at  this  time,  the  following  report :  — 

Intellectual  activity  and  success  are  largely  based  upon 
healthy  and  vigorous  conditions  of  the  body.  Lord  Bacon 
places  the  good  of  the  body  in  health,  strength  and  beauty. 
Soundness  of  body  is  the  foundation  of  human  happiness. 
Emerson's  apt  aphorism  that  "  The  first  requisite  to  success 
in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal,"  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  education.  The  his- 
tory of  the  race,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
plainly  indicates  that  man's  first  development  was  in  the 
direction  of  physical  life,  to  which  was  then  added  the  de- 
velopment of  his  mental  powers.  His  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  makes  complete  the  structure  of  the  life  of  the  race. 
The  race  has  not  attained  perfection,  and  in  many  cases  the 
degeneracy  we  deplore  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  well-being. 

May  it  not  be,  that  under  our  excellent  system  of  public 
education,  we  have,  during  these  late  years,  crowded  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  school  curriculum  and  left  too  largely 
uncared  for  that  physical  training  which  is  so  necessary  to 
healthy  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  are  paying  more  attention 
to  the  matter  of  physical  culture  for  the  children  and  youth 
in  their  schools  than  we  are  here  in  America. 
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In  the  schools  of  Boston  during  the  last  five,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  years  one  study  after  another,  one  subject  upon 
another,  topic  after  topic,  exercise  upon  exercise,  have  been  1 
added  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the  school  curriculum  until, 
as  is  now  well  known,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  High 
school,  Grammar  school,  or  even  the  Primary  school  to  per- 
form in  a  thorough  way  the  work  laid  out  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty  a  special  committee  has  lately 
given  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  with  much  pains- 
taking and  good  judgment,  has  revised  the  course  and  intro- 
duced many  improvements. 

But,  doubtless,  if  all  were  known,  the  members  of  this 
committee  found  the  task  before  them  more  difficult  than 
one  might  naturally  suppose.  The  demands  of  the  public, 
the  ambitions  of  the  teachers,  the  wishes  of  the  pupils,  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  the  known  position  our  city  maintains 
in  educational  affairs,  and  from  which  no  one  wishes  a  step 
to  be  taken  backwards,  all  these  and  other  causes  have  made 
it  difficult  for  the  committee  to  bring  about  all  the  improve- 
ments they  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  deemed 
desirable. 

Various  efforts  have,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  been  made  to  introduce  in  some  way  improve- 
ments in  the  matter  of  physical  education.  The  success  of 
these  various  movements  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

It  is  clearly  true,  and  generally  agreed  to,  that  some 
decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  should  be  made  without  delay. 

Your  committee,  after  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject, 
are  strongly  impressed  with  this  thought,  —  that,  if  any 
movement  is  made,  if  any  system  is  introduced,  such  earnest 
and  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  as  will  insure  com- 
plete success  and  absolute  permanency.  It  would  be  little 
short  of  folly  for  this  Board  to  introduce  a  system  of  phy- 
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sical  training  by  such  half-hearted  measures  and  spasmodic 
efforts  that  six  months  or  a  year  hence  it  should  be  found 
that  the  schools  had  dropped  back  to  even  a  worse  condition 
than  their  former  indifference  and  negligence  with  regard  to 
this  subject.  If  the  time  has  come,  — and  apparently  it  has 
fully  come,  —  when  the  schools  of  Boston  are  to  introduce 
some  system  of  physical  training,  it  is  not  only  clearly  ap- 
parent, but  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  the 
system  should  be  the  best,  and  that  it  should  be  introduced 
with  such  wise  and  vigorous  measures  as  will  insure  its 
greatest  usefulness  and  its  most  permanent  administration. 

As  has  already  been  said,  this  subject  has  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  at  different  times  in  the  past.  In  the 
year  I860  a  definite  movement  was  made  to  improve  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  schools  "Especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  suppression  of  over-tasking  the  brains  of  girls, 
and  the  introduction  of  physical  training  or  gymnastics  as  a 
branch  of  school  culture." 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  September, 
1860,  is  the  following:  "Under  the  present  conditions  of 
city  life,  at  home  and  at  school,  a  child  stands  a  poor  chance 
to  enter  upon  the  career  of  life  having  a  good  physical  system, 
a  body  healty,  strong,  well  formed  and  of  good  size."  Dr. 
Philbrick  in  this  report,  after  discussing  the  difficulties  in 
the  case,  proposes  the  following:  "The  principal  remedy 
that  I  would  surest  is  the  introduction  into  all  grades  of 
our  schools  of  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training  as  a 
part  of  the  school  culture.  Let  a  part  of  the  school  time  of 
each  day  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  calisthenic  or  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  which  every  pupil  should  be  required  to 
participate.  The  exercises  which  I  would  recommend  can 
be  practiced  without  costly  apparatus  and  without  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  They  contain  all  either  sex  needs 
for  the  perfect  development  of  the  body,  and  are  adapted  to 
m  ixed  schools,  so  that  both  sexes  can  perform  them  together. 
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Dr.  Philbrick's  recommendation  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  who  prepared  a  very  able  and  well-considered 
report  upon  the  subject,  Avhich  was  submitted  to  the  School 
Committee  at  their  meeting  Dec.  10,  1860,  and  was  printed 
with  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1 861.  This  report  describes 
the  system  of  school  gymnastics  invented  by  Professor  Ling 
of  Sweden,  and  then  says  :  "  This  system  of  free  gymnastics 
or  calisthenics,  in  a  modified  form,  it  is  deemed  both  desirable 
and  practicable  to  introduce  into  all  our  schools,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  it  be  made  an  obligatory  branch  of  educa- 
tion." The  report  recommended  that  the  time  devoted  to 
these  exercises  "  shall  not  exceed  half  an  hour  each  half  day 
nor  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  committee 
recommended  the  appointment  of  one  teacher,  "  a  suitably 
qualified  person  to  aid  and  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  pupils  in  physical  exercise." 

This  movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Lewis 
B.  Monroe,  who  combined  vocal  culture  with  physical,  and 
who  performed  most  valuable  services  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  in  his  annual  report  for  1874,  in  speaking 
of  the  services  of  Professor  Monroe  says  :  "  His  influence 
and  labors  were  far  more  valuable  and  effective  in  promoting 
progress  in  vocal  culture  and  in  elocution,  than  in  gymnastics 
and  physical  culture." 

Dr.  Philbrick  further  says,  "The  all  important  point  has 
been  gained  of  securing  a  general  recognition  of  gymnastics 
as  a  branch  of  school  culture.  It  remains  to  be  fully  pro- 
vided for  and  developed." 

It  is  interesting  also  for  us  to  observe  the  effect  made  upon 
Dr.  Philbrick's  rnind  by  witnessing  the  methods,  means  and 
results  of  gymnastic  training  in  European  schools.  He  says 
in  the  report  last  referred  to,  "I  am  more  than  ever  anxious 
that  it  should  receive  greater  attention  in  America."  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  city  of  Vienna  "  110  special  teachers  of 
this  branch  were  employed,"  and  that  "every  modern  school- 
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house  has  its  gymnasium,  and  every  school  one  or  more 
gymnastic  teachers." 

It  may  be  interesting  and  possibly  of  service  to  us  to  inquire 
why  the  introduction,  of  gymnastics  into  the  schools  of 
Boston  at  that  time  did  not  produce  more  satisfactory  and 
more  permanent  results.  Every  one  familiar  with  innovations 
in  school  matters  must  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  per- 
manent introduction  of  some  new  thing,  especially  one  which 
requires  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  in 
the  city.  All  advanced  movements  are  slow.  Permanent 
improvements  are  reached  only  with  much  difficulty.  But, 
beyond  these  causes,  it  should  be  observed  that  but  one 
special  teacher  was  appointed  to  introduce  this  great  im- 
provement in  the  schools,  and  that  he  was  a  man  thorougly 
competent  and  accomplished  in  vocal  culture  and  the  art  of 
elocution,  in  which  subject  he  was  better  qualified  to  give 
instruction,  and  had  by  far  a  greater  interest  than  in  the 
matter  of  physical  training.  We  shall  certainly,  at  this  day, 
have  no  excuse  if  we  repeat  mistakes  which  may  have  been 
made  in  the  past  by  our  predecessors. 

'  Before  undertaking  to  outline  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations, and  to  recommend  what  action  seems  to  them  advis- 
able for  the  Board  to  take,  your  committee  beg  leave  to 
present  a  brief  resume  of  the  efforts  which  have  already  been 
made  in  this  country  in  this  direction. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held 
in  this  city,  in  Tremont  Temple,  in  August,  1860,  a  discus- 
sion took  place  upon  the  question  :  "  Is  it  expedient  to  make 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  a  part  of  school  training  ?  " 

In  this  discussion  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  took  part,  and  illustrated 
his  system  by  impromptu  exercises  participated  in  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Institute.  Resolutions  were  passed,  approving 
Dr.  Lewis's  system  as  "eminently  worthy  of  general  intro- 
duction into  all  our  schools  and  into  general  use." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  discussion,  Dr.  Wellington, 
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of  this  city,  explained  the  difference  between  the  system  of 
Dr.  Lewis  and  the  system  of  Dr.  Ling  of  Sweden.  Dr. 
Lewis  made  use  of  rapid  movements  to  develop  strength,  Dr. 
Ling  recommended  slow  movements.  Dr.  Wellington  said, 
"  The  active,  rapid  movements,  in  which  so  much  emulation  is 
excited,  tend  to  excite  the  brain  too  much.  He  would  prefer 
slow,  steady  movements  decidedly." 

The  greatest  interest  was  excited  by  this  discussion,  and  in 
the  exercises  conducted  by  Dr.  Lewis  on  this  occasion.  Free 
gymnastic  movements  and  movements  with  bean  bags  soon 
became  quite  common  in  diffe rents  parts  of  New  England. 
One  of  our  present  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr.  S.  W.  Mason, 
introduced  a  system  into  his  school  in  this  city,  which  was 
published  and  widely  circulated.  Other  systems  and  modi- 
fications of  this  system  came  into  use  in  various  places. 

The  particular  point  gained  by  this  new  movement  of  Dr. 
Lewis,  was  the  permanent  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the 
heavy  gymnastics  of  Dr.  Winship,  to  the  light  gymnastics 
and  free  movements  which  have  since  prevailed. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  colleges  of  our  country. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard,  who  has  put 
in  practice  and  maintained  with  eminent  success  for  a  series 
of  years  in  the  Heminway  Gymnasium  at  Cambridge,  a 
system,  largely  original  with  him,  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young  men  in  that  famous  university,  the  oldest 
college  in  our  county.  Dr.  Sargent's  system  includes  careful 
medical  examination  of  each  student  before  entering  his 
classes,  and  regular  examinations  at  stated  intervals  while 
they  continue  under  his  instruction.  These  examinations 
include  measurements  of  the  chest,  and  the  power  of  chest 
or  lung  expansion,  strength  of  arm,  wrist,  ankle,  foot,  and 
leg  muscles,  etc.  Dr.  Sargent's  system  includes  much  special 
apparatus,  and  both  his  system  and  his  apparatus  are  now  in 
use  in  many  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  has  for  many  years  put 
into  practical  use  a  regular  system  of  gymnastic  training, 
which  has  been  made  compulsory  for  all  the  students  in  the 
college.  His  system  also  has  many  followers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere. 

The  Delsarte  system  is  practised  in  various  schools  of 
elocution,  and  is  found  in  use  occasionally  in  some  public 
and  private  schools. 

In  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Win.  GK 
Anderson  has  developed  what  he  calls  rf  The  American  System 
of  Gymnastic  Training,"  and,  it  is  reported,  with  excellent 
results. 

Few  men  in  the  country  have  given  the  -abject  of  physical 
training  in  respect  to  its  history,  its  development,  its  prin- 
ciples, and  their  practical  application  more  thorough  and 
careful  study  than  Prof.  E.  M.  Hart  well,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Dr.  Hartwell  has  exhausted  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  upon  this  subject,  examining  with  care  the  special 
methods  through  which  those  two  ancient  civilizations  at- 
tained such  marked  success  in  physical  development ;  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  growth  of  popular  interest  in 
this  subject  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  has 
studied  particularly  the  Swedish  system,  as  developed  by 
Dr.  Ling,  and  improved  since  his  day. 

Whatever  Dr.  Hartwell  has  written  and  published  upon 
this  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  educational  thinkers 
everywhere.  His  utterances  have  been  made  after  thorough 
investigation,  and  his  conclusions  show  a  philosophical  mind 
and  accurate  judgment. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
great  cities  of  our  country  have  established  and  maintained 
gymnasiums  with  a  large  measure  of  success  and  usefulness. 
Private  gymnasiums  have  flourished  here  and  there  with 
good  results,  which  have  been  usually  commensurate  with 
the  ability  and  industry  of  their  projector-. 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Allen,  of  this  city,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  past  maintained  a  large  and  well-appointed  gymnasium, 
in  which  she  has  put  in  practice  a  .system  of  gymnastic  train- 
ing, having  many  original  and  useful  features,  so  that  the 
results  of  her  system  and  its  application  in  her  gymnasium 
have  been  gratifying,  and  have  received  high  commendation. 

The  Boston  Athletic  Association  has  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-appointed  gymnasiums  in  the  country.  This  association 
has  a  membership  of  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand, 
and  their  gymnasium  is  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  and  their  sons.  Large  classes  of  boys  have  regular 
drill  and  practice  under  the  care  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Other  associations  and  clubs  in  the  city  have  gymnasiums 
attached,  which  are  striving  to  do  their  part  in  this  important 
work.  All  these  facts  indicate  plainly  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  School  Board  to  provide  in  the  best  way  in  their  power 
for  the  proper  physical  education  of  the  children  in  their 
schools. 

A  great  amount  of  effort,  with  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  reaching  thousands  of  children,  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  German  Turners'  Associations  throughout  the  country. 
These  societies  have  for  years  maintained  at  Milwaukee  a 
seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  physical  culture. 
Many  of  these  teachers  are  now  employed  in  the  gymnasiums 
of  the  Turners'  societies,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Western 
cities,  teaching  and  superintending  the  instruction  in  physical 
training.  This  system  is  generally  known  as  "  The  German 
Turners'  System  of  Gymnastics." 

An  extended  tour  through  the  West  and  North-West,  — 
recently  made  for  examining  the  different  systems  of  physical 
and  manual  training  in  use  in  the  various  cities  of  this 
country, — has  clearly  demonstrated  a  wide-spread  interest 
in  this  subject.  The  "  German  Turners'  System  "  is  in  more 
general  use  through  the  West  than  any  other. 

In  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  this  system  is  practised  every- 
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where  except  in  the  High  School.  Ten  minutes  a  day, 
generally  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  session,  are  de- 
voted in  all  the  schools  to  this  exercise,  and  in  some  of  them 
twenty  minutes  a  day.  In  the  High  School  the  method  em- 
ployed is  chiefly  the  "  Delsarte  System." 

St.  Louis  has  no  director  of  physical  training,  and  the 
exercises  are  not  carried  out  with  the  success  that  would  be 
obtained  if  some  officer  or  officers  had  the  direction  of  this 
special  work. 

Kansas  City  has  put  into  practice  a  very  complete  and 
carefully  prepared  system  of  gymnastic  movements.  It  is  de- 
vised by  Prof.  Carl  Betz,  and  is  substantially  the  same  system 
as  that  of  the  "  German  Turners'."  The  entire  instruction  in 
physical  training  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  city  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Betz,  who  has  adapted  this 
system  to  use  in  the  public  schools.  His  methods  are  pub- 
lished in  a  book  entitled  "A  System  of  Physical  Culture," 
which  has  been  introduced  in  many  cities,  principally  at  the 
West. 

Professor  Betz  is  expected  to  give  instructions  to  all  the 
teachers  of  certain  grades  so  that  they  may  conduct  daily  the 
exercises  of  the  children. 

A  similar  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Sudor,  who  is 
assisted  by  fifteen  expert  teachers.  These  sixteen  men  em- 
ploy all  their  time  during  school  hours,  passing  from  school 
to  school  and  from  room  to  room  throughout  the  city.  It 
is  impossible  for  them,  as  well  as  for  Professor  Betz  in  Kan- 
sas City,  to  give  attention  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  so 
that  the  younger  children  have  not  the  benefit  of  these 
gymnastic  exercises. 

In  the  city  of  Denver  the  German  system  is  in  use  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Barth,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
instruct  in  physical  training  in  all  the  schools  above  the  fifth 
grade.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Barth  from  any  school  the 
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teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  is  expected  to  conduct  the 
exercise  each  day,  but  doubtless  it  is  sometimes  omitted  if 
the  "  Director  of  Calisthenics  "  be  not  present. 

In  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Minneapolis  less  attention 
is  given  to  the  subject  than  in  the  cities  just  named.  The 
system  of  exercises  is  not  so  uniform,  and  their  attention  to 
gymnastics  is  not  so  regular.  In  St.  Paul,  however,  the 
teachers'  training  school  has  regular  daily  exercises  in  the 
Delsarte  system. 

In  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Nashville,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  this  subject,  but  with  perhaps 
less  uniformity  of  system,  and  consequently  of  results. 

In  some  of  the  cities  above  mentioned,  very  little,  if  any, 
apparatus  is  used.  Professor  Betz,  in  Kansas  City,  makes 
use  of  the  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  bars.  In  several  other 
cities  the  same  apparatus  and,  in  some  institutions,  Indian 
clubs  are  found. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  occupied  by  these  exer- 
cises, the  general  practice  in  most  cities  seems  to  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  twice  a  day. 

In  the  city  of  Nashville,  excellent  results  in  physical  train- 
ins:  seem  to  be  attained  in  the  Peabodv  normal  college. 
Here  are  nearly  four  hundred  normal  students  preparing  to 
become  teachers  in  the  Southern  states  and  they  receive 
regular  systematic  drill  in  gymnastic  movements  two  hours 
a  week.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  Dr.  Sargent's  school  of  instruction. 
His  system  is  here  practised  in  a  well-furnished  gymnasium, 
and  apparently  with  excellent  results.  The  young  men  are 
under  the  training  of  Professor  Huntington,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  college,  who  uses  Dr.  Hitchcock's  system.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  among  both  professors  and  students  at 
this  institution  that  the  gymnasium  is  of  great  value  to  all. 

Particular  mention  has  been  made  of  what  is  doing  in  the 
direction  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  West.  It 
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must  not  be  inferred  that  the  East  is  more  deficient  in  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  than  is  the  West. 

In  various  cities,  such  as  Somerville,  Cambridge,  Newton, 
Providence,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  many  others,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  gymnastic  exercises,  —  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort,  — for  a  series  of  years. 

The  writer  of  this  report  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
alluding  to  the  tact  that  he  introduced  a  system  of  light  gym- 
nastics into  the  Boys'  High  School  in  Providence,  in  the  year 
1860.  In  1864  he  introduced  the  same  system  into  a  private 
school  for  boys,  then  established,  in  which  gymuastic  exer- 
cises, in  a  hall  fitted  for  the  purpose,  have  been  regularly 
practised  down  to  the  present  day  by,  on  an  average,  about 
two  hundred  boys.  He  can,  therefore,  speak  from  not  a 
little  experience  in  regard  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  pupils 
in  school  from  a  regular  practice  in  such  exercises.  During 
all  these  thirty  years  it  has  been  a  common  remark,  "  I  can 
tell  your  boys  when  I  meet  them  on  the  street  by  their  walk, 
erect  carriage,  and  general  bearing,"  Mothers  have  fre- 
quently  brought  to  the  school  their  young  boys  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  said  :  "  My  boy  is  frail ;  he  has  never  been 
able  to  attend  school  through  a  whole  term  without  con- 
siderable absence.  I  want  to  try  him  here,  but  I  fear  he 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  on  account  of  his  health."  The 
result  has  proved  that  the  boy  increased  in  strength  and 
vigor  the  longer  he  remained  in  school.  In  the  judgment  of 
his  teachers,  this  was  largely  owing  to  the  regular,  systematic 
drill  in  gymnastic  exercises. 

Your  committee  have,  from  time  to  time,  since  their  ap- 
pointment, visited  various  gymnasiums  and  schools  where 
gymnastic  training  has  been  in  progress,  and  have  examined 
with  some  care  the  different  systems  which  have  come  under 
their  observation.  They  have  been  from  the  first  entirely 
satisfied  that  some  system  of  physical  training  ought  to  be 
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introduced,  as  soon  as  may  be,  into  all  the  public  schools  of 
Boston.  They  see  no  reason  for  making  exceptions.  So 
far  as  they  can  discover,  there  are  no  sufficient  objections  to 
the  introduction  of  this  training  into  all  the  grades  of  schools, 
including  the  Primary  and  the  High  schools. 

They  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  question  of  gym- 
nasiums in  special  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
rooms  in  the  school-houses  fitted  with  proper  appliances. 

They  have  discussed  the  subjects  of  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilation  and  various  sanitary  matters  which  might  seem 
to  come  within  their  province.  They  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  these  topics  more  properly  lie  within 
the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene.  They  deem  it 
best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  confine  their  recommenda- 
tions at  this  time  to  the  single  subject  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

It  is  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
school-room  with  little  or  no  apparatus.  They  are  convinced 
that  an  exercise  by  the  children  in  the  school-room  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  near  the  middle  of  each  day's  session,  regu- 
larly continued,  not  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but  throughout 
the  entire  school  life  of  each  boy  and  each  girl,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  results.  Such  exercises,  so  carried  on, 
will  take  but  little  time  from  the  lessons  of  the  day.  They 
will  be  attractive  to  the  pupils  of  all  ages.  They  will  prove 
of  great  relief  to  the  nervous  tension.  They  will  not  only 
be  restful  to  the  body,  promoting  a  proper  circulation  of  the 
blood,  keeping  the  entire  physical  system  in  a  vigorous  con- 
dition, but  they  will  promote  good  humor,  cheerfulness,  and 
a  natural,  easy,  and  healthy  tone  of  mind.  In  short,  these 
exercises  will  add  much,  not  only  to  the  health,  but  also  to 
the  happiness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  experiences  of  different  sections  of 
our  country,  and  of  many  of  the  best  schools  in  Germany 
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for  years  past,  your  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  a  properly  equipped  gymnasium  in  con- 
nection with  eveiy  large  school-house. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  found  true  that  the  best  results  will  be 
attained  where  the  daily  short  exercises  in  the  school-rooms 
can  be  supplemented  by  an  hour's  vigorous  exercise  twice  a 
week,  or  oftener,  in  a  gymnasium. 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done 
at  the  present  time,  that  which  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one  to  be  necessary  and  wise,  and  that  which  will  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results  is  the  immediate  introduction  of 
free  gymnastic  movements  into  every  school-room  throughout 
all  the  grades  of  the  schools. 

These  things  being  agreed  upon,  your  committee  turned 
their  attention  to  the  question,  What  is  the  best  system  to  be 
introduced?  Here  at  the  outset  the  query  arises,  What  is 
the  particular  object  to  be  secured  by  these  exercises  ?  Is  it 
merely  grace  of  movement?  Is  it  strength  of  muscle?  Is 
it  quickness,  activity,  agility  ?  Is  it  simply  elasticity,  supple- 
ness ?  Is  it  healthy  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  circulation  of 
the  blood?  Is  it  merely  rest  from  study  and  change  of  po- 
sition ?  Should  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  What  will  best  promote  relaxation  from  the 
mental  strain  of  the  school-room?  Shall  we  not  rather  strive 
to  combine  all  these  several  advantages,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible? 

The  Delsarte  system  is  especially  adapted  to  produce  easy, 
graceful  motion  and  carriage. 

The  system  of  the  German  Turners  appears  to  have  been 
designed  to  produce  strength  and  endurance,  and  would  be 
well  adapted  for  soldiers  and  for  artisans  in  the  heavy  trades. 

The  usual  exercises  in  our  ordinary  American  gymnasiums, 
and  such  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associa- 
tions, seem  to  be  planned  with  special  reference  to  muscular 
movements,  exercises  for  strength,  but  are  usually  devoid  of 
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the  proper  gradation  and  order.  So  far  as  can  be  observed, 
many  of  these  exercises  might  be  reversed,  beginning  with 
the  last  movement  and  ending  with  that  which  was  first,  with 
equally  good  results. 

The  so-called  Ling  system,  or  Swedish  system  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  has  received  careful  attention  from  your 
committee.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many  excel- 
lent examples  set  before  us  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  this 
and  other  cities,  and  we  have  witnessed  these  operations,  in 
some  cases  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  other 
instances,  the  most  unfavorable.  We  have  noticed  the  effects 
upon  Primary  children,  Grammar  School  pupils,  and  in  High 
Schools.  We  have  sought  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers 
and  most  eminent  educators,  who  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  examine  the  subject. 

A  well-known  master  of  one  of  our  best  Grammar  Schools, 
who  has  used  the  system  for  a  year  and  a  half,  writes  to  the 
committee  as  follows  : 

w  I  like  the  Swedish,  or  Ling,  system  of  gymnastics  for 
the  following  reasons  :  — 

"  1st.  It  is  a  system  fully  elaborated  and  tested  by  more 
than  half  a  century. 

"  2d.  It  is  admirably  progressive,  both  as  regards  the 
*  day's  order'  and  the  needs  of  the  various  grades  from  the 
lowest  Primary  to  the  High  School. 

"3d.  It  is  evidently  designed  to  make  healthy  children, 
and  not  to  train  athletes. 

"4th.  It  is  well  calculated  tot  aid  in  discipline,  since 
words  of  command  take  the  place  of  music. 

"5th.  It  gives  opportunity,  thus,  for  the  teacher  to  make 
suggestions,  and  to  give  individual  instruction. 

"  6th.  It  devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  standing  position 
and  carriage  of  the  pupils. 

"  7th.  The  exercises  are  selected  for  beneficial  ends,  and 
not  simply  because  they  are  pretty. 
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"8th.  There  is  great  freedom  from  liability  to  produce  in- 
jurious effects. 

"9th.  It  is  cheap,  since  no  apparatus  is  essential,  for  a 
time,  at  least. 

"  10th.  There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  exercises  that 
pupils  do  not  tire  of  them. 

"Permit  me  to  add,  that,  after  watching  the  working  of 
the  system  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  I  am  delighted 
with  it,  and  wish  it  might  be  adopted  just  as  it  is.  I  would 
not  make  any  attempt,  at  present,  at  least,  to  Americanize  it. 
Having  been  recommended  by  an  able  sub-committee  of  your 
Board  thirty  years  ago,  and  having  recently  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I  hope  the  time  has 
come  when  the  recognition  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be 
given  to  it." 

Another  master  writes  the  following  :  "  In  my  opinion,  the 
Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
system  with  which  I  am  familiar.  I  have  practised  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis's  system,  and  have  exercised  under  the  Direction  of 
Dr.  Winship,  in  his  gymnasium,  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
I  have  never  received  the  benefit  from  either  that  I  have  re- 
ceived while  practising  the  Swedish  system  this  year. 

"  All  my  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the 
exercises.  Unlike  all  other  systems  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
every  movement  is  based  upon  a  physiological  principle. 
The  exercises  are  so  admirably  graded  that  they  are  well 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  pupils,  and  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  school-room. 

"  They  are  so  varied  that  the  children  do  not  have  to  repeat 
the  same  exercises  each  day,  consequently  they  look  forward 
to  them  with  pleasure. 

"  While  teaching  these  exercises  one  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  going  through  some  pretty  movements,  simply,  but  that 
he  is  teaching  what  will  make  his  pupils  stronger,  more 
healthy,  and  graceful  in  their  movements,  and  enabling  them 
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day  by  day  to  bring  their  bodies  under  more  complete  sub- 
jection to  their  wills.  Many  pupils  during  the  year  have 
told  me  that  the  exercises  have  proved  very  beneficial  to 
them,  and  that  their  parents  and  friends  had  noticed  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  standing  and  sitting  postures 
at  home." 

In  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  physical  training, 
made  to  this  Board  in  September,  1860,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  we  find  the  following :  "  In  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
stitution, strength,  habit,  temperament,  age,  and  sex  of  the 
pupil.  For  want  of  proper  attention  to  these  circumstances, 
injury  rather  than  benefit  has  sometimes  resulted  from  these 
exercises.  The  system  invented  by  Professor  Ling,  of 
Sevveden,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection." 

An  elaborate  and  scholarly  report  upon  the  subject  of 
"Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,"  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  this  Board,  June  25,  1889,  in  which 
strong  ground  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  Ling  system.  This 
report  states  that :  — 

"  The  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  is  its  internal  evidence  —  that  which  its  purpose, 
its  principles,  its  methods,  and  its  art  reveal." 

The  report  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

"  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  essential  facts  or  laws  that 
give  character  and  utility  to  the  Ling  system :  — 

(a)  *  Muscular  development  of  any  part  of  the  body 
occurs  in  direct  relation  with  the  active  movements  to  which 
the  part  has  been  subjected.' 

(b)  'Man  has,  in  his  own  organs  of  movement,  an  effi- 
cient means  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health.' 

(c)  Every  valuable  gymnastic  movement  has  a  well- 
defined  physiological  or  psychical  object,  and  a  definite 
beginning  and  end ;  requires  a  certain  degree  of  effort  or 
exertion  through  will  and  muscle  ;  is  performed  in  a  deter- 
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mined  time  and  rhythm,  and  describes  a  definite  'figure  '  in 
reaching  its  end. 

(d)  'The gymnastic  value  of  a  movement  depends  upon 
how  it  combines  the  greatest  effect  on  the  body  with  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  performance.' 

(e)  Movements  may  follow  each  other  in  such  an  order, 
or  may  be  so  combined  or  coordinated  as  to  increase  not 
only  the  general  bodily  energy,  but  also  the  strength  and 
functional  power  of  the  weaker  parts  of  an  organism, 

(/)  rIt  is  not  the  greater  or  lesser  power  of  any  part  that 
determines  the  strength  or  weakness  of  an  individual  so 
much  as  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  several  parts.' 

(g)  'In  bodily  development,  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
you  may  gradually  advance  to  the  most  complicated  and 
powerful  movements  ;  and  this  without  danger,  inasmuch  as 
the  pupil  has  acquired  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  he 
is  or  is  not  capable.'  " 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Swedish  system  contem- 
plates and  embraces  only  a  few  movements  in  the  school- 
rooms. The  system  proposes  well-planned  and  thoroughly 
equipped  gymnasiums,  with  a  broader  and  more  extended 
range  of  movements  and  exercises  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  system.  At  some  future  time  the  School  Board 
will  doubtless  see  its  way  clear  to  provide  gymnasiums  for 
the  schools. 

Not  alone  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England,  has  this 
system  received  the  highest  commendations  from  leading 
educators. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  "  College  of  Preceptors  " 
held  in  London,  April  23,  1890,  a  paper  was  read  and  quite 
fully  discussed  on  "  The  advantages  of  Ling's  Swedish  sys- 
tem of  gymnastics  for  educational  purposes." 

The  lecturer  speaks  of  this  system  as  follows  :  "  On  careful 
investigation  I  have  found  Ling's  system  to  be,  in  every 
respect,  as  represented  by  its  advocates,  (1)  scientific,  (2) 
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safe,  (3)  sure,  (4)  simple  ;  and,  as  a  practical  teacher  of 
some  years'  experience,  I  maintain  from  personal  observation 
and  experiment,  that  the  whole  of  these  advantages  do  not 
present  themselves  in  any  other  existing  system  or  code." 

Farther  on,  the  lecturer  also  says:  "Ling's  Swedish 
system  is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, hygiene,  and  the  Greek  art  of  gymnastics,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  'free  standing  movements,  marching,  leaping, 
running,  climbing,  and  carefully  graduated  exercises  on  the 
ribstool,  boom,  and  window-ladder,  not  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  Ling  before  its  eifects,  not  merely  on  the  mus- 
cular, but  also  on  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  nervous 
system,  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  determined.  In 
this  system  the  end  is  attained,  as  a  rule,  by  movements 
being  so  grouped  as  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  results  in  a 
more  perfect  and  comprehensive  manner  than  single  move- 
ments would  supply.  Being  based  on  the  anatomy  of  man, 
Ling's  system  possesses  an  irremovable  foundation ;  and, 
apart  from  having  stood  a  test  of  considerably  over  half  a 
century,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  points 
that  could  be  advanced  in  its  favor,  if  not  the  sole  secret  of 
its  wonderful  growth  and  adoption  in  other  countries. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  appliances,  the  body  may  be  exer- 
cised as  follows  :  (1)  movements  for  the  feet  and  legs  ;  (2) 
neck  and  spine ;  (3)  arms;  (4)  balancing  movements;  (5) 
shoulder  muscles;  (6)  abdominal  muscles;  (7)  rotary  and 
side  trunk  muscles  ;  (8)  marching,  leaping,  or  running  ;  (9) 
respiratory  movements. 

"  In  many  respects  the  acquiring  of  Ling's  free  standing 
movements  may  be  compared  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language. 
In  the  primary  positions  we  have  an  alphabet,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  in  the  execution  of  sub- 
sequent movements  which  are  entirely  compounded  from 
these  primitive  positions,  and  resemble  so  many  words  or 
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sentences,  correctly  or  incorrectly  formed,  according  to  the 
capacity  and  intelligence  possessed  by  the  student.  Each 
movement  is  clearly  defined  and  arranged  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  even  the  free  standing  move- 
ments is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  mere  study  of  any  of  the 
existing  works  on  the  subject.  The  various  manuals  on 
r  Swedish  Drill '  are  only  useful  as  a  guide  and  supplement 
to  those  who  have  already  received  some  instruction  from  a 
competent  teacher." 

The  "Educational  Times,"  London,  of  May  1,  1890,  in 
reporting  this  meeting  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  : 
"  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  class  of  students  of  the  Leopold  gymnasium,  the 
principle  features  of  the  Swedish  system,  commencing  with 
very  simple  movements,  and  proceeding  to  such  as  would 
tax  the  strength  of  the  physically  capable  and  the  skill  of  the 
practised  performer.  The  movements  were  executed  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  apparent  ease,  and  were  heartily 
applauded  by  the  spectators. 

"  After  this  series  of  illustrations  had  been  completed,  the 
lecturer  put  the  class  through  a  number  of  exercises  on  the 
parallel-bars,  in  order  to  show  the  effects  of  a  different 
system  of  gymnastics  in  the  disproportionate  development  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders." 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  system  of  gymnastic 
exercises  is  the  careful  attention  which  is  paid  throughout  to 
the  gradation  of  movements  in  what  is  called  the  f*  day's 
order." 

In  some  other  systems  the  influence  of  the  muscular 
exercises  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  appears  to  have  received 
too  little  attention.  In  the  Swedish  system,  if  an  exercise 
is  arranged  which  shall  occupy  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  begin- 
ning simple,  easy,  quiet  movements  are  taken.    Those  of 
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the  first  three  minutes  prepare  for  what  follows  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  minutes.  Following  the  first  five  minutes  the 
exercises  will  be  more  and  more  vigorous,  causing  a  stronger 
heart  beat,  and  forcing  the  blood  through  the  arteries  ;  thus 
the  action  is  increased  through  eight  or  ten  minutes.  During 
the  last  five  minutes  of  the  exercise  the  movements  will,  so 
to  speak,  "  Slow  down,"  causing  a  diminution  of  the  action 
of  the  heart,  so  that  at  the  close  the  heart  beat  will  be 
reduced  well  towards  its  normal  action.  Of  course  this 
method  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
lungs. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  as  a  result  of  the  obser- 
vations which  your  committee  have  made,  together  with  such 
study  as  they  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  they  are  strongly  of  the  conviction  that :  — 

(1.)  The  time  has  fully  arrived  when  gymnastics  as  a 
branch  of  school  culture  should  be  introduced  into  all  the 
public  schools  of  this  city. 

(2.)  The  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gym- 
nastics is  in  all  respects  best  adapted  for  use  in  these  schools. 

(3.)  Such  measures  should  be  taken  in  introducing  this 
system  as  will  best  insure  its  efficient  and  permanent  practice. 

(4.)  To  this  end  special  instructors,  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  system,  should  be  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers 
and  to  supervise  the  practice  of  the  system  in  the  schools  of 
all  grades,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  in 
their  official  visits  to  the  several  schools  to  see  that  this  new 
branch  receives  proper  attention. 

(5.)  Not  less  than  ten  minutes  nor  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  should  be  used  for  these  exercises  during  each 
school  session. 

(6.)  These  exercises  should  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  different  school-rooms. 

(7.)    For  the  purpose  of  efficiently  carrying  out  the  above 
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plan,  your  committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  one 
director  of  physical  training  and  four  assistants. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Chairman. 
J.  P.  C.  WINSHIP, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
GEORGE  E.  MECUEN, 

Committee  on  Physical  Training.1 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
following  orders  :  — 

(1.)  Ordered,  That  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of 
educational  gymnastics  be  introduced  into  all  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 

(2.)  Ordered,  That  the  appointment  of  one  director  of 
physical  training,  and  four  assistants,  be  authorized. 

(3.)  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  director  of  physical 
training  be  $2,640  a  year,  and  that  the  salary  of  each 
assistant  be  $1,080  a  year. 


1  Miss  Caroline  E.  Hastings,  the  remaining  member  of  the  committee,  was  absent 
from  the  city  on  account  of  protracted  illness. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  10,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Courses  of  Study  be  authorized  to  report  the  revised 
courses  of  study  in  print. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  24,  1890. 
Accepted,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  revised 
course  of  study  for  Primary  Schools  was  adopted,  to  take 
effect  Sept.  1,  1890. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 
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MORAL  TRAINING. 

Opening  Exercise,  £  hour  a  week. 

Note  a :  Teachers  are  directed  to  give  instruction  for 
a  few  minutes  in  good  manners  and  good  morals  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  morning  and  at  other  favorable 
opportunities.  In  giving  this  instruction,  teachers  should 
keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  manners  and  morals, 
and  thus  avoid  all  occasions  for  treating  of  or  alluding 
to  sectarian  subjects. 

Note  b :  Teachers  will  seek  to  plant  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  right  living, 
especially  of  temperance  ;  and  thus,  in  spirit  and  in  letter, 
to  carry  out  the  law  that  requires  teachers  to  explain 
to  their  pupils  the  effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  on  body  and  mind. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and 
RECESSES. 

Class  III. 

3£  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Training,  1  hour  a  week. 
Recesses,  2£  hours  a  week. 

Classes  II.  and  I. 

4  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Training,  14  hours  a  week. 
Recesses,  2£  hours  a  week. 
Note  :  Physical  training,  including  free  play  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  is  a  necessity  in  the  Primary 
School.    The  time  set  apart  f<    physical  training  and 
recesses  must  be  so  used  as  to  meet  the  physical  needs 
of  the  pr     s.    Consequently,  recesses  shall  be  given  for 
withdrav       from  the  room,  for  the  ventilation  of  class- 
rooms, aiiu  for  recreation.    If  for  any  reason  rece  : 
are  shortened  or  omitted,  the  time  for  the  same  mus 
ven  to  physical  training. 
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OBSERVATION   LESSONS  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

Class  III.. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1.  Observation  Lessons  on  color,  form,  size,  place, 
and  prominent  qualities  of  objects  —  to  be  related  to  and 
illustrated  by  each  of  the  following  branches  of  manual 
training. 

2.  Clay-Modelling  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder, 
and  of  familiar  objects  approaching  these  types  (e.g., 
apple,  nest,  basket;  box,  house,  stove;  bottle,  rolling- 
pin,  muff)  ;  also,  of  hemisphere,  square  prism,  and  tri- 
angular prism,  and  of  familiar  objects  approaching  these 
types  (e.g.,  bowl,  spoon,  saucer;  cake,  brick,  steps; 
cradle,  boat,  stool.) 

3.  Paper-Folding  and  Cutting  of  faces,  edges,  and 
sections  of  the  above-named  solids,  in  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  papers,  carefully  measured  and  divided,  with 
study  of  squares,  circles,  angles,  and  lines. 

4.  Sewing  in  colored  threads  (blue,  red,  yellow,)  on 
coarse  cloth  or  canvas  (stitches  over  and  under,  count- 
ing threads)  in  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines; 
the  same,  in  parallel  lines ;  and  in  outline  forms  as  in 
paper-folding. 

5.  Stick-Laying,  preceding,  and  conformed  to,  the 
regular  drawing  lessons  for  this  grade. 
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OBSERVATION  LESSONS  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

Class  II. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1.  Observation  Lessons  on  Plants,  on  Animals, 
and  on  the  Human  Body  —  to  be  related  to  and  illus- 
trated by  each  branch  of  the  manual  training  and  by  the 
drawing :  (a)  Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root ;  bud,  fruit,  seed. 
(b)  Domestic  and  other  common  animals,  (c)  The  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  their  uses  and  movements ;  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  body. 

2.  Clay-Modelling  of  the  ovoid,  ellipsoid,  cone,  and 
square  pyramid,  and  of  plant  and  animal  forms  approach- 
ing these  types  (e.g.,  leaf,  petal,  corolla,  seed-vessels, 
heads  and  trunks  of  various  animals,  bills  of  birds, 
eggs.) 

3.  Paper-Folding  and  Cutting,  in  colored  papers 
(red,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  green),  of  plane  fig- 
ures made  by  sections  of  the  above-named  solids,  and  of 
plant  and  animal  outlines  approaching  these  types  (e.g., 
leaf,  sections  of  fruit,  flower,  seeds,  star-fish,  shells)  ; 
also,  of  bi-lateral  and  radiate  designs  based  upon  these, 
for  decorative  work. 

4.  Sewing  on  canvas,  with  colored  threads,  on  the 
same  lines  of  development  as  in  the  paper-cutting. 

5.  Stick-Laying,  preceding,  and  conformed  to,  the 
drawing  lessons  for  this  grade. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


OBSERVATION  LESSONS  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

Class  I. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1.  Observation  Lessons  on  Nature,  on  Plants, 
on  Animals,  and  on  the  Human  Body  :  (a)  Air,  wind  ; 
dew,  frost;  the  natural  features  of  the  vicinity ;  sunrise 
and  sunset;  the  seasons,  (b)  Trees,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
(c)  Grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals  with  hoofs, 
claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land;  in  the 
water ;  fly  through  the  air.  (d)  Lessons  on  how  we 
move  and  why  we  take  exercise;  how  and  why  we  eat; 
what  drinks  we  should  avoid ;  the  use  of  the  blood ;  how 
we  breathe,  and  why  we  need  pure  air;  why  we  should 
bathe ;  why  we  should  keep  regular  hours,  and  why  we 
should  have  plenty  of  sleep. 

2.  Clay-Modelling  of  symmetrical  designs  on  plaques, 
and  of  plant  and  animal  forms  in  relief  on  plaques,  or  as 
models  for  art. 

3.  Paper-Folding  and  Cutting  in  all  colors,  tints, 
and  shades,  for  harmony  of  color  and  beauty  of  design; 
also  in  bi-lateral  curves  conformed  to  the  drawing  lessons 
for  this  grade. 

4.  Sewing  on  soft  cloth,  in  colored  worsteds,  for  har- 
mony of  color,  beauty  of  design,  and  free  use  of  curved 
lines. 

5.  Light  Card-board  Constructive  Work  :  Mod- 
ifications of  type-forms,  for  use  or  beauty;  representa- 
tions of  toys,  utensils,  furniture,  etc.,  with  use  of  glue. 
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DRA  WING. 

Class  III. 

\h  hours  a  week. 

FORM    STUDY  FROM  SOLIDS,  FOLLOWED  BY  DRAWING  ON 
PAPER. 

All  drawing  should  be  the  expression  of  facts  that  the 
pupils  have  been  led  by  the  teacher  to  observe  in  solid 
forms. 

The  solids  that  Class  III.  should  use  are  the  sphere, 
cube,  cylinder,  triangular  prism,  and  square  prism. 

1.  (a)  Straight  lines  their  positions,  relations, 
names,  (b)  Their  division  into  equal  parts,  (c)  Their 
representation  by  drawing  from  solids  and  from 
memory,  (d)  Their  combination  into  simple  plane 
figures,  (e)  The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  these 
figures.    (/)  Measuring  the  length  of  given  lines. 

2.  (a)  Simple  curved  lines,  (b)  Their  combination 
with  straight  lines,  (c)  Drawing  curved  and  straight 
lines  from  solids  and  from  memory,  (d)  Symmetrical 
arrangement  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  separate  and 
combined. 

Note  :  In  the  above-noted,  and  in  all  similar  exer- 
cises, the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  lines  are  of  far  less  importance  than  their  posi- 
tion and  direction ;  and  that  lines  which  do  not  express 
the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey  —  no  matter 
how  beautifully  they  may  be  finished  —  have  no  value  as 
statements  of  facts. 
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DRA  WING. 

Class  II. 

li  hours  a  week. 

FORM  STUDY  FROM  SOLIDS  AND  FROM  CARDS,  FOLLOWED 
BY  DRAWING  ON  PAPER. 

All  drawing  should  be  the  expression  of  facts  that 
the  pupils  have  been  led  by  the  teacher  to  observe  in 
solid  forms.  The  cards  are  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  solids.  They  should  be  used  as  object  lessons 
to  assist  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  solids ;  they  should 
illustrate  what  has  been  done  by  others  and  how  it  has 
been  done.  When  a  lesson  is  given  from  an  exercise  on 
the  card  or  from  any  other  flat  representation  of  a  line, 
surface,  or  solid,  the  instruction — whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble —  must  be  given  from  the  solid. 

The  additional  solids  that  Class  II.  should  use  are  the 
cone,  ovoid,  ellipsoids,  and  square-base  pyramid. 

1.  (a)  Simple  curves  drawn  from  solids  and  from 
memory.  (b)  Drawing  from  solids  and  from  cards, 
(c)  Symmetrical  arrangements  of  simple  curves  to  fill 
squares  and  triangles. 

2.  (a)  Drawing  from  solids  and  from  cards,  partly  by 
enlargement  from  cards,  and  (b)  partly  by  reduction 
from  the  teacher's  enlargment  of  the  same  on  the  black- 
board. 

Note:  In  the  above-noted,  and  in  all  similar  exer- 
cises, the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  lines  are  far  less  important  than  their  position 
and  direction ;  and  that  lines  which  do  not  express  the 
meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey  —  no  matter  how 
beautiful  they  may  be  —  have  no  value  as  statements  of 
facts. 
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DRA  WING. 


Class  I. 

\h  hours  a  week. 

1.  Review  of  the  work  of  Class  III.  —  Freedom  and 
flexibility  of  hand.    Light  and  dark  lines. 

2.  Review  of  the  work  of  Class  II.  —  The  subjects  of 
lessons  of  previous  classes,  repeated  in  regular  order. 

Note  :  No  exercise  must  be  drawn  by  the  pupils,  until 
they  have  been  led  by  the  teacher  to  observe  and  study 
from  the  solid  such  lines  and  surfaces  as  are  represented 
by  the  example  given  in  the  drawing  book. 

See  note  under  Class  II. 


M V SIC. 
Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

1  hour  a  week. 


Note  :  Each  special  instructor  of  music  will  determine 
the  topics,  the  order  of  topics,  and  the  method  of  in-* 
struction,  within  his  own  circuit  of  schools. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Class  III. 

13  hours  a  week. 

1.  Okal  Lessons:  Purpose  —  to  accustom  pupils  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  simple  and  correct  forms  of 
speech.  Material  —  reading  and  observation  lessons, 
pictures,  or  whatever  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may- 
suggest. 

2.  Reading  :  (a)  From  the  blackboard  short  sen- 
tences, expressing,  in  the  pupils'  own  words,  thoughts 
suggested  to  them  through  observation  and  conversation; 
such  sentences  being  taken  as  will  easily  lead  to  a  gradual 
recognition  of  words.  Later,  the  acquaintance  with 
words  must  lead  to  the  analysis  of  the  spoken  word  into 
its  elementary  sounds,  and  of  the  corresponding  written 
word  into  the  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  repre- 
senting those  sounds.  (b)  From  a  chart,  (c)  From 
authorized  first  readers,  and  from  the  supplementary 
books  of  corresponding  grade,  (d)  A  few  pieces  of  suit- 
able poetry  must  be  studied  and  learned  for  recitation. 

Note:  The  pupils  must  be  so  guided  as  gradually  to 
gain  the  power  for  themselves  of  making  out  the  words 
of  a  sentence,  and  of  getting  its  thought.  Distinct  articu- 
lation, good  tones  and  expression,  must  be  the  aim  from 
the  beginning.  After  the  first  four  months,  the  early 
lessons  in  the  first  readers  of  the  circulating  sets  can  be 
used  with  advantage. 

6.  Writing:  (a)  Copying  words  and  sentences  from 
the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  (&)  The  forms  and  names 
of  letters  learned,  (c)  Simple  sentences  written  from 
dictation. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Class  II. 

ll£  hours  a  week. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  Purpose  and  ma- 
terial as  in  Class  III.  (a)  The  oral  expression  of  the 
substance  of  passages  read  from  the  regular  and  supple- 
mentary readers,  (b)  Short  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally.  (c)  Simple 
tboughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the  observation  les- 
so'ns,  to  be  expressed  in  writing. 

2.  Reading  :  (a)  From  the  authorized  second  read- 
ers.     (£)  From  the  supplementary  books  furnished. 

(c)  At  sight,  from  the  circulating  sets  of  first  readers. 

(d)  Maxims  and  appropriate  selections  of  poetry,  to  be 
learned  and  recited. 

Note:  The  object  of  reading  —  getting  the  thought  — 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  Correct  pronunciation, 
good  tone,  and  right  expression  are  to  be  insisted  upon. 
The  "  sounding"  of  known  words  is  generally  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  Unknown  words  when  phonetic  or 
nearly  phonetic,  should  be  made  out,  by  "sounding" 
them.  Practice  on  the  elementary  sounds  and  on 
consonant  combinations  helps  to  distinct  articulation 
and  to  pure  tone. 

3.  Writing  :  (a)  Copying  exercises  from  the  black- 
board and  from  slips,  (b)  Writing  selections  from  the 
reading  book,  (c)  Sentences,  and  names  of  individuals 
with  their  residences,  to  be  written  from  dictation. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Class  I. 

11^  hours  a  week. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  :  Purpose  and 
material  as  in  Class  III.  (a)  The  substance  of  reading 
lessons  to  be  expressed  orally,  (b)  Short  stories  read 
silently,  and  then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing. 
(c)  Stories  written  from  pictures.  (d)  Letter-writing 
begun. 

2.  Reading  :  (a)  From  the  authorized  third  readers. 

(b)  From  the  supplementary  books  furnished,  (c)  At 
sight,  from  the  circulating  second  readers.  (d)  Appro- 
priate selections  of  poetry  are  to  be  learned  and  recited. 

Note  :  There  should  be  no  merely  mechanical  reading. 
The  mind  should  take  in  the  thought,  and  the  reading 
should  express  that  thought.  The  silent  reading  of 
passages,  —  the  result  to  be  tested  by  oral  or  written  re- 
production, —  will  be  found  a  valuable  exercise.  Con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  whole  class  upon  every 
exercise.  The  greater  the  interest,  the  surer  and  the 
more  abiding  the  result.  The  reading  of  poetry  should 
not  be  omitted  because  of  the  "  sing-song."  Train  your 
pupils  to  avoid  the  "sing-song."  See,  also,  the  note 
under  Class  II. 

3.  Writing  :  (a)  Copying  from  the  blackboard  and 
from  slips.  (6)  Writing  selections  from  the  reading  book. 

(c)  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short  letters  and 
stories,  written  from  dictation. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Class  III. 

2^  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  Ten,  inclusive. 

1.  Adding  and  subtracting  with  objects  : 

(1)  Without  figures. 

(2)  With  figures. 

2.  Multiplying  and  dividing  with  objects  : 

(1)  Without  figures. 

(2)  With  figures. 

3.  Coins  from  one  cent  to  ten  cents,  inclusive.  Pint, 
quart.  Inch. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Class  II. 

3£  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  Twenty,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  ten  with  ten  and  with  numbers 
smaller  than  ten. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  with 
objects,  (1)  without  figures  and  (2)  with  figures  —  no 
multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  twenty, 
inclusive. 

4.  Coins,  continued.  Pint,  quart,  gallon.  Inch,  foot; 
foot,  yard. 

Numbers  from  One  to  a  Hundred,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  tens,  and  of  tens  with  smaller 
numbers. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  fifty,  inclusive,  (1)  without  and 
(2)  with  figures  —  no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than 
twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  fifty, 
inclusive. 

4.  Coins,  continued.  Pint,  quart,  peck ;  peck,  bushel. 
Day,  week  ;  month,  year.  Dozen. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Class  I. 

34  hours  a  week. 
Numbers  from  One  to  a  Hundred,  continued. 

5.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  a  hundred,  inclusive,  (1)  without 
and  (2)  with  figures  —  no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater 
than  twelve  required. 

6.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  a  hundred, 
inclusive. 

7.  Coins,  continued.  Quart,  peck,  bushel.  Inch,  foot, 
yard.    Hour,  day.    Ounce,  pound. 

Numbers  from  One  to  a  Thousand,  inclusive. 

1.  Combinations  of  hundreds,  and  of  hundreds  with 
smaller  numbers. 

2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred  forty-four,  inclusive  — 
no  multiplier  or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

3.  Simple  relations  of  numbers  from  one  to  one 
hundred  forty-four,  inclusive. 

4.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
numbers  from  one  to  a  thousand,  inclusive  —  no  multi- 
plier or  divisor  greater  than  twelve  required. 

5.  Units  previously  studied.  Second,  minute;  min- 
ute, hour;  hour,  day,  week;  week,  year;  day,  year. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  May,  1890. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. .  . .  72,041 

Number  attending  public  schools   54,739 

"             "      private  schools   9,936 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  year  1889-90:  Boys,  36,114;  girls,  32,684;  total,  68,798. 

EXPENDITURES.  —  1889-90. 

Salaries  of  officers   $58,295  00 

"  teachers   1,332,573  87 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  School  Committee   262,482  89 

From  Income  Gibson  Eund   1,175  45 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings      262,208  75 

School-houses  and  lots   349,602  82 


Total  expenditures   $2,266,338  78 

INCOME. 

School  Committee   $39,912  30 

City  Council   850  20 


Total  income   $40,762  50 


Net  expenditures  for  public  schools. .   $2,225,576  28 


STATISTICS. 

8UMMA  R  Y  . 
June,  1890. 


General  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

A verage 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  date.  J 

1 

8 

116 

110 

6 

95. 

101 

10 

110 

2,938 

2,761 

177 

94. 

2,864 

55 

725 

30,847 

28,252 

2,595 

91.6 

29,687 

480 

480 

24,289 

21,267 

3,022 

88. 

24,364 

25 

46 

1,553 

1,143 

410 

73.6 

1,475 

571 

1,360 

59,743 

53,533 

6,210 

89.6 

57,491 

Special  Schools. 


Horace  Mann  .  . 
Spectacle  Island 
Evening  High  . 
Evening  .... 
Evening  Drawing 

Totals  .  .  . 


Average 
No.  Pupils 
belonging. 

6 

«3 

No.  Schoolf 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average 
Attendant 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendant 

No.  at  date. 

1 

10 

91 

79 

12 

87 

92 

1 

I 

16 

14 

2 

87 

16 

1 

30 

1,773 

1,349 

16 

119 

2,651 

1,577 

5 

23 

500 

436 

24 

183 

5,031 

3,455 

SCHOOLS    AND  TEACHERS. 


Teachers. 


Males. 

Female.*. 

Total. 

2 

5 

7 

15 

15 

22 

22 

Girls'  High  School  

2 

20 

22 

1 

6 

2 

7 

9 

2 

5 

7 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

105 

580 

685 

480 

480 

46 

46 

Totals  

157 

1,161 

1,318 

4  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17. 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10 

10 

71 

78 

149 

17 

6 

23 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

29 

29 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  *  Girls'  High  School 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

99 

135 

234 

NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1890. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

(U  o 

t.  of 

lance. 

2 

X 

03 

Masters.  1 

Asst.  Principals. 

X 

"S 

cS 

X 
09 

3 

X 
X 

< 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

be  a 
£  x 

< 

Per  cen 
Attenc 

Head-M 

|  Masters 

Junior-] 

< 

|  Second 

116 

116 

110 

110 

6 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

435 

435 

414 

414 

21 

96. 

1 

9 

5 

176 

176 

164 

164 

12 

93. 

1 

English  High  

729 

729 

691 

691 

38 

95. 

1 

8 

13 

652 

652 

605 

605 

47 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

112 

194 

306 

107 

184 

291 

15 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

Dorchester  High  .... 

92 

112 

204 

86 

100 

186 

18 

91. 

1 

1 

Charlestown  High   .  .  . 

48 

108 

156 

47 

98 

145 

11 

93. 

1 

1 

West  Roxbury  High  .  . 

24 

65 

83 

23 

61 

84 

5 

94. 

1 

18 

48 

66 

17 

45 

62 

4 

93. 

1 

East  Boston  High    .  .  . 

57 

68 

125 

55 

64 

119 

6 

95. 

1 

1,539 

3,054 

1,440 

1,431 

2,871 

183 

94. 

7 

2:; 

21 

1 

3 

4  -1 

STATISTICS. 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Numler  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals. 


Average  No. 

Schools. 

No.  of  Reg. 

Average  No. 

of  Pupils  to 

Teachers. 

of  Pupils. 

a  Regular 

Teacher. 

6 

116 

31.0 

14 

435 

31.5 

6 

176 

29.3 

.21 

729 

34.7 

21 

-  652 

31.0 

8 

306 

38.3 

6 

204 

34.0 

5 

156 

31.2 

3 

89 

29.7 

2 

66 

33.0 

4 

125 

31.3 

96 

3,054 

31.8 

Graduates,  June,  1890. 


Schools. 


Regular 
Course. 


Four  Years' 
Course. 


Total. 


Latin   '  

Girls'  Latin  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Roxbury  High  

Dorchester  High  .  .  . 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High  

East  Boston  High. . , 

Totals  


38 
10 
116 
110 
65 
34 
36 
19 
11 
29 


468 


82 


14 


96 


38 
10 
116 
192 
65 
34 
50 
19 
11 
29 


564 


STATISTICS. 


7 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1889—  March,  1890. 


Schools. 

o  5 

£  © 

-si 

■a 
•  o 

7 

If 

d  m 

s?l 

Average 
Attendance. 

Av.  No.  'reach 
ers,  including 
Principal, 

-1.1 1 

d  r-  £  h 
&  -  -J~ 

gi 
is 

-=  £ 

Male^s. 

Females. 

Total. 

•  O  K  2 

108 

2,077 

1,442 

647 

463 

1,110 

21 

28 

High,  Ch'n  Branch  .  .  . 

65 

389 

207 

89 

58 

147 

5 

36 

High,  E.B.  Branch  .  .  . 

56 

167 

124 

71 

21 

92 

4 

29 

93 

120 

60 

33 

..7 

40 

3 

23 

Bigelow  School,  8.B.  .  . 

106 

297 

128 

70 

24 

94 

8 

13 

Comins  School,  Rox.  .  . 

108 

336 

183 

96 

25 

121 

9 

16 

Dearborn  School,  Rox.  . 

107 

217 

164 

62 

a 

89 

7 

14 

108 

447 

223 

111 

46 

157 

12 

15 

Franklin  School  .... 

108 

749 

493 

149 

112 

261 

17 

16 

Hancock  School  .... 

108 

375 

223 

59 

13 

72 

5 

19 

Lincoln  School,  S.B  .  .  . 

i08 

333 

206 

56 

29 

85 

7 

"15 

Lyman  School,  E.B.  .  . 

108 

325 

163 

76 

20 

96 

7 

15 

58 

55 

44 

28 

3 

31 

3 

21 

108 

224 

132 

54 

27 

81 

6 

16 

108 

231 

137 

83 

28 

111 

8 

16 

Sherwin  School,  Rox.  . 

106 

155 

90 

51 

8 

59 

5 

15 

Warren  School,  Ch'n  .  . 

108 

309 

121 

68 

25 

93 

8 

13 

Warrenton  Street   .  .  . 

67 

197 

101 

43 

22 

65 

5 

Wells  School  

107 

595 

180 

79 

43 

122 

9 

15 

1,845 

7,598 

4,424 

1,925 

1,001 

2,926 

149 

22 

EVENING   DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Schools. 

o  a 
Sj 

d 
4-1 

age  No. 

longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

No.  Teaoh- 
,  including 
ncipal. 

-  r*  2 

Z  "ct  d 

E  I 

-  X 

O  a> 

¥ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

63 

139 

92 

74 

10 

84 

5 

21 

63 

166 

91 

54 

17 

71 

4 

24 

63 

161 

93 

74 

10 

84 

4 

28 

Tennyson  Street  .... 

63 

220 

134 

122 

122 

5 

31 

Warren  Avenue  .... 

63 

157 

90 

45 

30 

75 

5 

19 

315 

843 

500 

369 

67 

436 

23 

25 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi- Annua  I  Returns  to  June  30,  1890. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1  Average 
Absence. 

1  Per  cent,  of 
|  Attendance. 

|  Masters. 

|  Sub-Masters. 

|  1st  Assistants. 

|  2d  Assistants. 

|  3d  Assistants.  1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

358 

149 

507 

332 

137 

469 

38 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

380 

• 

380 

353 

353 

27 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

325 

334 

659 

288 

296 

584 

75 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•7 

254 

269 

523 

240 

252 

492 

31 

94. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

758 

758 

714 

714 

44 

94. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

336 

336 

290 

290 

46 

86. 

1 

2 

1 

5 

628 

628 

575 

575 

53 

91. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

T>  , ,  > .  V-  n>*  TT  ill 

344 

329 

673 

319 

306 

625 

48 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

291 

311 

602 

275 

288 

563 

39 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

279 

261 

540 

257 

239 

496 

44 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

274 

257 

531 

257 

234 

491 

40 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

356 

266 

622 

326 

240 

566 

56 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

536 

536 

483 

483 

53 

89. 

1 

2 

3 

7 

594 

594 

568 

568 

26 

95. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

"PIttti  rrln f 

656 

656 

614 

614 

42 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

9 

277 

257 

534 

255 

233 

488 

46 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

960 

960 

863 

863 

97 

90. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

15 

433 

277 

710 

397 

253 

650 

60 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

661 

661 

619 

619 

42 

93. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

709 

709 

644 

644 

65 

90. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

297 

322 

619 

262 

285 

547 

72 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

611 

611 

554 

554 

57 

91. 

1 

2 

2 

s 

148 

165 

313 

139 

151 

290 

23 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

168 

190 

358 

158 

170 

328 

30 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

564 

564 

507 

507 

57 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

152 

172 

324 

140 

156 

296 

28 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

334 

323 

657 

306 

297 

603 

54 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Hillside 

Hugh  O'Brien   .  , 

Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence   .  .  . 

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Lowell  , 

Lyman  , 

Martin  

Mather  , 

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon  .  .  , 
Norcross  .  .  .  .  , 
Phillips    .  .  .  .  , 

Pierce   

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Stoughton  .  .  .  , 
Thomas  N.  Hart  . 

Tileston  

Warren  

Wells  

Winthrop   .  .  .  . 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


414 


402 
869 
2S4 
535 
348 
464 
165 
235 
146 
94 


Totals 


749 
142 
257 
231 

553 
547 
586 


201 
418 
53 
319 


16,278 


364 

300 
600 
34' 

325 

365 
178 
105 
282 
153 
123 
707 

114 

268 


712 

203 


850 


14,569 


364 
714 

600 
749 
869 
609 
535 
713 
642 


2L7 
707 
749 

256 
525 
500 
553 
547 
586 
712 
404 
418 
113 
684 
490 
850 


Average 
Attendance. 


I 

Boys.  Girls.  Total 


375 
814 
267 
490 
324 
42ii 
154 
216 
135 


671 

132 
239 
218 
488 
512 
537 

183 
394 
49 
307 


30,847|  15,043 


333 
2*2 
551 
318 

300 

334 
159 
17^ 
253 
140 
111 
628 

101 
240 
241 


633 
181 


52 
348 


753 


13,209 


333 
675 
551 
693 
814 
567 
49U 
658 
579 
332 


198 
628 
671 
233 
479 
459 
488 
512 
537 
633 
364 
394 
101 
655 
439 
753 


28,252 


gg 


31 


2,595  91.6 
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12  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 

5 
years. 

years. 

o 

years. 

# 

years. 

years. 

years. 

11 

Girls 

Advanced  Class  .  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

• 

OB 

*© 
© 

Third-year  Class  .  .  | 

Second-year  Class  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

Eirst-year  Class  .  .  -| 

Girls 

I 

Girls  .  , 



Second  Class  .  .  .  .  < 
I 

aminar  Schools. 

Third  Class  | 

Girls  .  . 

f 

Fourth  Class  ....<< 

8 

r 

Girls  .  . 

7 
4 

140 
124 

M 

Girls  .  . 

5 
3 

151 
137 

713 
671 

Ungraded  Class  .  .  j 

Girls  .  . 

3 
6 

38 
9 

78 
28 

17 

346 

1,763 

. 

as 

*© 

First  Class  | 

v  Girls  .  . 

1 

141 
112 

756 
704 

1,185 

985 

© 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

4 

233 
221 

1,125 
1,054 

1,427 
1,206 

768 
682 

s 

"2 

Third  Class   .  .  .  .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

10 
10 

1,106 
910 

2,116 
1,718 

1,554 
1,365 

680 
590 

197 
197 

20 

2,020 

4,289 

5,351 

5,363 

4,014 

20 

2,0>0 

4,289 

5,368 

5,709 

5.777 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND   TO   CLASSES,  JUNE,  1890. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

2 

32 
6 

51 

9 

68 
25 

96 
36 

106 
35 

83 
21 

42 
19 

26 
10 

506 
161 

2 

38 

60 

93 

132 

141 

104 

61 

36 

667 

5 
ii 

8 
o-t 

10 

o  / 

23 

1  AO 

I 

5 

23 
19 

82 
93 

71 

91 

ZD 

55 

9A9 

263 

14 

3 

50 

35 

111 

98 

99 
96 

30 
53 

21 

D\JO 

306 

10 

2 

74 

39 

179 
138 

173 
172 

50 
119 

8 
22 

1 

5 

495 
497 

12 

130 

408 

596 

555 

317 

179 

2,197 

13 

3 

101 
71 

332 
228 

367 
428 

227 
310 

64 
132 

lis 

X  30 

1,117 
1,202 

8 
7 

85 
65 

367 
337 

516 

550 

454 
418 

161 
178 

28 
42 

$6 
t  8 

1,625 
1,605 

15 

3 

107 

QQ 
OO 

449 

Oo  1 

765 

575 

OOKJ 

269 
96H 

iOO 

67 

OO 

8 

1  9 

X1 

2,256 

129 
/8 

559 
461 

853 

TOO 

793 

760 

£?OQ 

379 
340 

114 
101 

12 
18 

3 
2 

ODD 

640 

l,(JU4r 

932 

OO  / 

770 

't  (  O 

471 

OA  ~ 

zvo 
183 

■il 

40 

A 

4 

15 

1 

3,427 
3,180 

1,076 
1,013 

837 
730 

454 

392 

205 
177 

55 
43 

14 

6 

2 
2 

+  1 

3  513 
3J74 

183 
73 

176 
76 

147 
100 

129 

63 

85 
29 

15 
4 

2 

3 

854 
393 

3,873 

4,985 

5,408 

5,215 

4,100 

2,539 

1,084 

295 

X  62 

29,687 

787 
618 

270 
301 

126 
109 

t  23 
t  53 

3,289 
2,882 

288 
292 

79 
90 

24 
32 

tl6 
t  19 

3,964 
3,596 

71 
54 

12 
19 

7 
10 

t5 
t2 

5,758 
4,875 

2,110 

771 

308 

1 118 

24,364 

5,983 

5,758 

5,754 

5,405 

4,323 

3,079 

1,821 

954 

440 

215 

56,915 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over. 


X  Eighteeu  years  and  over. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1890. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

11 

507 

46.1 

Hyde  

12 

600 

50.0 

8 

380 

47.6 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

15 

749 

49.9 

12 

659 

54.9 

Lawrence  .... 

16 

869 

54.3 

Bennett .... 

10 

523 

52.3 

12 

609 

50.8 

Bigelow  

14 

758 

54.1 

r,in  c*c\  \  n 

11 

535 

48.6 

Bowdoin  .... 

8 

336 

42.0 

14 

713 

50.9 

Brimmer  .... 

14 

628 

44.9 

13 

642 

49.4 

Bunker  Hill  . 

13 

673 

51.9 

IVTartin 

11 

360 

32.7 

Chapman  .... 

12 

602 

50.2 

10 

517 

51.7 

Chas.  Sumner 

11 

540 

49.1 

Minot  

7 

299 

42.7 

11 

531 

48.3 

Mt. Vernon.  .  . 

5 

217 

43.4 

Dearborn  .  . . 

13 

622 

47.9 

14 

707 

50.5 

Dillaway  .... 
Dudley  

12 

536 

44.7 

Phillips  

15 

749 

49.9 

14 

594 

42.4 

Pic  rcG 

6 

256 

42.7 

Dwiglit  

13 

656 

50.5 

10 

525 

52.5 

Edw.  Everett. 

10 

534 

53.4 

i  n 

I  u 

OUU 

50.0 

Eliot  

20 

960 

48.0 

11 

553 
547 

50.3 

Emerson  .... 

14 

710 

50.7 

12 

45.6 

14: 

fid 

Si  n  otmv'i  n 

12 
15 

586 
712 

Franklin  .... 

14 

709 

50.6 

Shurtleff 

50.8 

Frothingliam. 

12 

619 

51.6 

Stoughton  . .  . 

11 

404 

36.7 

12 

611 

50.9 

Thos.  N.  Hart. 

8 

418 

52.2 

Geo.  Putnam . 

6 

313 

52.2 

2 

113 

56.5 

7 

358 

51.2 

13 
11 

684 
490 

52.6 

Hancock  ... 

11 

564 

51.3 

Wells   

44.5 

7 

324 

46.3 

Winthrop  .... 

17 

850 

50.0 

Harvard  .... 
Hillside  

13 
7 

657 
364 

50.5 
52.0 

Totals  

630 

30,847 

48.9 

Hugh  O'Brien 

14 

714 

51.0 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  June,  1890. 


Schools. 


Adams  .   

Agassiz  

Allston   

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  . .  . 

Chapman   

Chas.  Sumner  . 

Comins   

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett 

Eliot   

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  .  . 

Gaston   

George  Putnam 

Gibson   

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Hillside  

Hugh  O'Brien  . 


Diplomas. 


41 

31 
51 
44 
46 
31 
28 
59 
47 
35 
44 
35 
38 
42 
56 
45 
42 
41 
75 
35 
45 
48 
26 
34 
19 
27 
53 
81 
41 


Schools. 


Hyde   

John  A.  Andrew. 
Lawrence  ...... 

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin   

Mather  

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Pierce   

Prescott  

Prince   

Quincy  

Rice   

Sherwin  

Shurtleff   

Stoughton  

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Tileston  

Warren  

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


Diplomas. 


1086 


1,162 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NQ.  17. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1890  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN  THIS  CITY. 


Schools. 

2  years  or  less. 

GO 
S~ 

8 
>> 

CO 

CD 

3 
V 

>> 
"* 

CD 

i 

>a 

5  years. 

CD 
3 

5 

>» 
To* 

GO 

3 

0> 

>> 

to 

£ 

03 

V 

>> 

X 
Si 

CS 
V 

>» 

CD 
>> 

CD 

09 
ea 
>. 

00 

£ 

es 

eo 

3d 

ti 
O 

O 

"2 

03 

co 

3 

0/ 

>> 

a> 

Not  given. 

O 

41 
31 
51 
44 
46 

2 

1 

3 
7 

11 

2 
1 

14 

8 
8 

18 
12 
12 
13 
33 

5 
16 
30 
26 
17 
24 

5 
16 
19 

8 
25 

3 
18 
20 

8 
20 
12 
20 

10 

8 

8 
4 
14 
22 
15 
3 
6 
15 
21 
6 

1 

2 

2 
9 
4 
1 

9 
8 

1 

7 
9 
5 
3 

1 

5 

2 

31 
28 
59 
47 
35 
44 
35 
38 
42 
56 
45 
42 
41 
75 
35 
45 
48 
26 
34 
19 
27 

3 
1 
14 

3 

1 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
3 

Charles  Sumner  . . . 

1 

3 
12 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 

4 
2 

3 
20 
13 
14 
12 
14 
23 
22 
13 
18 
18 
9 
5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

6 
4 

3 
31 
5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 
6 
4 
3 
1 

5 
1 
2 

2 

1 

16 
7 

r  ( \  t  )i  i  n  crVi  €\  in 

1 

1 

2 

9 
1 
7 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

4 

STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1890  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN  THIS  CITY.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

2  years  or 
less. 

3  years. 

4  years. 

00 

es 

$ 
>> 

5  years. 

s- 

cS 
Oi 
>> 

|    6  years. 

E 

CS 

$ 
to 

7  years. 

00 

u 
es 
9 
>> 
-le» 

j    8  years. 

00 

E 
cS 
V 
>> 

CO 

9  years  aud 
over. 

Not  given,  j 

Total. 

3 
6 

37 
11 
2G 
12 
17 
24 
38 
19 
31 
12 
23 
10 
16 
13 

8 
23 
15 
34 
28 
14 
18 
15 
11 
11 
12 

8 
15 
17 
24 

2 

11 

4 
10 
14 

13 
7 
8 
5 
3 

14 
9 

15 
7 
2 
5 
6 
5 
9 

23 
9 
7 

15 
24 
12 
4 
1 

20 
11 
16 

.... 

53 
31 

Hillside 

3 

7 

H.  O'Brien. 
Hyde  

j 

4.  41 

3 
2 
17 
11 
17 
6 
1 
6 
5 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

32 
37 
53 
72 
42 
47 
37 
41 
40 
25 
17 
27 
42 
30 
47 
85 
31 
45 
38 
54 
39 
32 
11 
48 
32 
54 

2248 

J.  A.Andrew 

2 

4 
] 

1 

Lewis  

] 
] 

9 

6 
3 
1 

6 

1 

I 

2 

1 

Mather  

2 

Mt.  Vernon. 

2 
2 

6 

5 
3 
4 

4 

9 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 

15 
1 

2 

3 
4 

4 

Phillips  

2 

2 

4 

2 
2 
3 
9 
3 

21 
1 

10 
1 

6 
9 

.  .  . 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton. . 
T.  N.  Hart. 
Tileston  . 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Warren  . . . 
Wells 

2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Totals  . 

30 

13 

27 

6 

224 

18 

952 

43 

590 

122 

13 

206 

18 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  June  30,  1890. 


Average  whole 

Average 

6 

and 

00 
Li 

Districts. 

s 

Number. 

Attendance. 

a> 
o 

n 

nt.  of 
ndan< 

>rt 

a  £ 

8  yea 

d 

to 

Teacl 

Boys. 

VririS. 

l  oiai. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

r 

Per  ce 
Atte 

1  Betw 
1     8  ye 

Over 

2  "5 

7 

208 

125 

QQQ 

1  8ft 
lOO 

hi 

9Q7 

— 

36 

88. 

150 

194 



344 

4 

198 

yy 

907 

118 

SO 

204 

23 

90. 

104 

125 

229 

9 

252 

261 

513 

223 

224 

447 

66 

87. 

248 

285 

533 

7 

180 

153 

333 

165 

136 

301 

32 

90. 

156 

184 

340 

13 

379 

259 

638 

336 

227 

563 

75 

89. 

358 

284 

642 

8 

163 

17*i 

338 

138 

149 

987 

51 

85. 

117 

206 

323 

11 

91  8 

1  87 
181 

405 

193 

165 

358 

47 

89. 

208 

196 

404 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

12 

283 

272 

555 

253 

238 

491 

64 

89. 

235 

322 

557 

7 

1  7Q 

i<w 

316 

161 

191 

282 

34 

89. 

167 

155 

322 

Charles  Sumner  .  .  . 

9 

224 

221 

445 

195 

187 
10  1 

382 

63 

85. 

248 

230 

478 

7 

156 

126 

282 

141 

114 

255 

27 

90. 

141 

146 

287 

13 

357 

287 

644 

315 

242 

557 

87 

87. 

275 

370 

645 

7 

211 

179 

390 

186 

155 

341 

49 

87. 

200 

192 

392 

13 

333 

333 

666 

301 

290 

591 

75 

88. 

193 

482 

675 

10 

276 

262 

538 

249 

229 

47S 
*IO 

60 

88. 

243 

276 

519 

Edward  Everett   .  . 

8 

206 

Ills 
4U0 

I  7fi 

I I  O 

1  RQ 
lOo 

QQQ 

ooy 

69 

83. 

195 

216 

411 

9 

335 

144 

479 

291 

117 
1 1  ( 

408 

71 

84. 

244 

239 

483 

9 

291 

236 

527 

259 

206 

465 

62 

88. 

233 

315 

548 

10 

258 

266 

524 

227 

224 

451 

73 

86. 

252 

268 

520 

12 

309 

296 

605 

264 

256 

520 

85 

86. 

251 

331 

582 

Frothingham  .... 

9 

239 

245 

484 

219 

211 

430 

54 

89. 

233 

248 

481 

15 

182 

318 

500 

164 

280 

444 

56 

90. 

233 

271 

504 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

4 

122 

116 

238 

111 

99 

210 

28 

88. 

119 

123 

242 

5 

146 

140 

286 

128 

118 

246 

40 

86. 

167 

127 

294 

16 

463 

476 

939 

403 

411 

814 

125 

87. 

416 

514 

930 

5 

145 

147 

292 

127 

125 

252 

40 

86. 

121 

171 

292 

12 

301 

277 

578 

270 

238 

508 

70 

88. 

301 

258 

559 

5 

152 

129 

281 

134 

108 

242 

39 

86. 

139 

149 

288 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

g 

I 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

«  c 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

n  5  and 
rs. 

years. 

No.  at 

Teach< 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag 
Abse 

Betwee 
8  yea 

Over  8 

Whole 
date. 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

11 

402 

254 

656 

356 

221 

577 

79 

88. 

336 

333 

669 

Hyde  

8 

220 

218 

438 

198 

196 

394 

44 

89. 

209 

222 

431 

John  A.  Andrew 

10 

264 

280 

544 

235 

239 

474 

70 

87. 

255 

267 

522 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

17 

680 

214 

894 

616 

187 

803 

91 

89. 

481 

398 

879 

Lewis  

10 

267 

265 

532 

237 

231 

468 

64 

88. 

207 

321 

528 

Lincoln  .... 

8 

210 

88 

298 

177 

72 

249 

49 

83. 

124 

165 

289 

Lowell  .... 

16 

393 

405 

798 

348 

350 

69S 

100 

87. 

403 

406 

809 

Lyman  .... 

9 

238 

172 

410 

213 

151 

364 

46 

88. 

1S2 

221 

403 

Martin  

5 

91 

72 

163 

81 

62 

143 

20 

88. 

SO 

80 

160 

Mather  .... 

9 

262 

233 

495 

227 

191 

418 

77 

84. 

238 

271 

509 

Minot  

5 

114 

108 

222 

100 

93 

193 

29 

87. 

117 

102 

219 

Mount  Vernon  . 

4 

86 

66 

152 

71 

55 

126 

26 

83. 

85 

71 

156 

Norcross    .  .  . 

13 

192 

423 

615 

176 

383 

559 

56 

92. 

298 

316 

614 

Phillips  .... 

6 

200 

180 

380 

172 

149 

321 

59 

85. 

184 

195 

379 

Pierce   

3 

87 

71 

158 

75 

58 

133 

25 

83. 

83 

80 

163 

Prescott  .... 

9 

236 

206 

442 

216 

184 

400 

42 

90. 

184 

259 

443 

Prince  

3 

94 

89 

183 

82 

73 

155 

28 

85. 

68 

135 

203 

Quincy  .... 

13 

416 

275 

691 

372 

238 

610 

81 

88. 

339 

348 

687 

Rice  

7 

183 

152 

335 

101 

120 

071 
H  1 

64 

80. 

154 

178 

332 

Sherwin  .... 

9 

254 

196 

450 

233 

179 

412 

38 

91. 

227 

241 

468 

Shurtleff.  .  .  . 

6 

153 

159 

312 

137 

133 

270 

42 

86. 

156 

153 

309 

Stoughton  .  .  . 

4 

125 

142 

267 

113 

122 

235 

32 

88. 

175 

103 

278 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

8 

330 

155 

485 

296 

134 

430 

55 

88. 

233 

257 

490 

Tileston  .... 

2 

38 

45 

83 

34 

36 

70 

13 

85. 

49 

39 

S8 

Warren  .... 

7 

181 

191 

372 

169 

172 

341 

31 

91. 

188 

199 

387 

Wells  

16 

444 

443 

887 

391 

378 

769 

118 

87. 

411 

444 

855 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

6 

129 

134 

263 

110 

111 

221 

42 

86. 

167 

103 

270 

Totals  .  .  . 

480 

12,985 

11,304 

24,289 

J  11,519 

l  9,748 

121,267 

3,022 

88. 

11,580 

12,784 

24,364 

20 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Xuynber  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  MThole  Number,  and  Ages,  June  30,  1890. 


Districts. 

X 
X 

6 

X 

J 

q 

0D 

X 
X 

— — 

Whole 

n  amber. 

Five  yean 
ami  under; 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

.£ 
fa 

t 

t 

5 
> 

9) 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 



Adams  .... 

— 

92 

101 

151 

344 

°7 

53 

70 

67 

n 

ot 

13 

c 

D 

j 

Agassiz  .... 

60 

53 

116 

229 

11 

40 

AT 

4< 

38 

04 

4 

Allston  .... 

135 

163 

235 

ooo 

47 

yo 

103 

83 

Aa 

40 

19 

1  1 

o 

Benuett  .... 

68 

135 

137 

04U 

oa 

-o 

A_l 

A  4 

64 

7Q 
to 

64 

q, 

ol 

10 

O 
& 

A 
4 

Bigelow  .... 

164 

209 

269 

60 

134 

164 

104 

140 

95 

33 
33 

8 

7 
1 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

so 

132 

111 

323 

43 

-Q 

79 

Ol 

*° 

14 

Q 

y 

i 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

117 

US 

169 

404 

00 

A  i 
04 

94 

9 1 

59 

o4 

6 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

143 

220 

194 

60 

oo 

lit 

CA 
OO 

65 

IS 

i 

Chapman    .  .  . 

96 

99 

127 

09 

65 

70 

49 

1 A 
ID 

8 

i 

4 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

145 

1S4 

149 

4|  O 

JO 

ins 

1UO 

llo 

SB 
1  O 

OO 

10 

2 

i 

Comins    .  .  . 

70 

105 

112 

OCT 

oc 

-o 

OO 

AT 
01 

46 

7 

i 

Dearborn    .  .  . 

134 

168 

343 

040 

q- 

111 

1  97 

15S 

iii 

52 

35 

Dillaway    .  .  . 

103 

111 

17S 

'77 

111 
O  I 

»- 

Ol 

yi 

57 

25 

13 

A 

Dudley  .... 

153 

207 

315 

675 

■je 
oo 

iuy 

1AR 
140 

1DZ 

100 

1 1 

40 

y 

in 
1U 

Dwight  .... 

153 

143 

223 

519 

43 

80 

120 

130 

n 

46 

16 

4 

3 

Edward  Everett. 

115 

110 

1S6 

411 

23 

83 

82 

71 

31 

24 

5 

3 

Eliot  

97 

m 

235 

4S3 

63 

91 

90 

94 

73 

44 

19 

9 

Emerson    .  .  - 

122 

163 

263 

54S 

41 

87 

105 

100 

110 

55 

30 

9 

11 

Everett  .... 

131 

137 

252 

520 

34 

95 

123 

112 

87 

44 

19 

6 

Franklin  .... 

151 

190 

241 

5S2 

39 

101 

111 

140 

100 

62 

13 

11 

5 

Frothingham  . 

107 

2M4 

170 

4SI 

54 

76 

103 

99 

80 

60 

9 

Gaston  .... 

155 

168 

181 

504 

33 

92 

108 

112 

85 

55 

10 

8 

1 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

58 

60 

124 

242 

27 

42 

53 

48 

11 

7 

2 

2 

Gibson  .... 

71 

98 

125 

294 

36 

77 

55 

47 

16 

5 

2 

2 

Hancock     .  .  . 

165 

207 

558 

930 

67 

149 

200 

194 

159 

103 

36 

20 

2 

Harris  

59 

97 

136 

292 

26 

51 

44 

54 

66 

26 

16 

2 

7 

Harvard  .... 

119 

142 

298 

559 

s 

134 

164 

115 

88 

42 

13 

Hillside  .... 

67 

11? 

102 

2SS 

21 

62 

56 

62 

57 

17 

9 

4 

STATISTICS. 
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ive  years 
and  under. 

05 
U 

00 

u 

Districts. 

CO 
GQ 

econd  Clas 

hird  Class 

Whole 
Number. 

ix  years. 

Seven  yean 

ight  years 

ine  years. 

en  years. 

leven  yeai 

welve  yea 

hirteen  yt 
and  ove 

m 

EH 

m 

H 

EH 

Eh 

H 



Hugh  O'Brien, 

164 

181 

324 

669 

76 

123 

137 

140 

111 

58 

18 

5 

1 

Hyde  

102 

160 

169 

431 

15 

89 

105 

96 

61 

43 

13 

7 

2 

.7    A    A  nHrpw 

154 

157 

211 

522 

38 

74 

143 

123 

73 

36 

19 

11 

5 

245 

278 

356 

879 

92 

181 

208 

180 

136 

59 

14 

5 

4 

155 

159 

214 

528 

18 

74 

115 

136 

111 

54 

14 

6 

T  l  T"i  r1  i~i  1  n 

95 

86 

108 

289 

10 

41 

73 

69 

55 

22 

12 

3 

4 

LoTvell  • 

188 

241 

380 

809 

83 

150 

170 

196 

127 

52 

21 

8 

2 

Lyman  •  •  •  • 

75 

136 

192 

403 

38 

60 

84 

110 

69 

27 

13 

1 

1 

Martin  .... 

52 

44 

64 

160 

20 

25 

35 

34 

26 

15 

4 

1 

Mouther  •  •  •  • 

136 

123 

250 

509 

48 

89 

101 

103 

93 

49 

16 

7 

3 

Minot    •  •  •  . 

62 

60 

97 

219 

22 

48 

47 

52 

27 

11 

8 

2 

2 

Mt.  Vernon  •  » 

29 

45 

82 

156 

19 

25 

41 

40 

22 

8 

1 

Norcross  •  •  • 

153 

188 

273 

614 

83 

107 

108 

113 

106 

57 

27 

9 

4 

Phillips    .  .  . 

74 

87 

218 

379 

42 

70 

72 

68 

56 

40 

18 

11 

2 

Pierce  .... 

58 

49 

56 

163 

15 

29 

39 

30 

24 

17 

6 

3 

Prescott  ... 

126 

109 

208 

443 

26 

60 

98 

112 

80 

39 

13 

10 

5 

Prince  .... 

81 

53 

203 

3 

22 

43 

44 

36 

36 

11 

8 

•  • 

Quincy  .  .  .  . 

194 

242 

251 

687 

53 

113 

173 

150 

111 

53 

17 

14 

3 

Rice  .  •  •  •  . 

69 

163 

100 

332 

17 

53 

84 

90 

52 

29 

7 

Sherwin  .  .  . 

108 

199 

161 

468 

44 

69 

114 

91 

85 

47 

12 

4 

2 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

93 

103 

113 

309 

22 

58 

76 

76 

57 

17 

3 

Stoughton   .  . 

72 

70 

136 

278 

58 

58 

59 

62 

20 

14 

2 

3 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

175 

100 

215 

490 

29 

98 

106 

109 

69 

47 

20 

9 

3 

Tileston   .  .  . 

25 

19 

44 

88 

16 

10 

23 

21 

13 

4 

1 

Warren    .  .  . 

106 

101 

180 

387 

47 

72 

69 

92 

76 

23 

5 

2 

1 

Wells  .... 

208 

277 

370 

855 

75 

147 

189 

177 

144 

81 

28 

11 

3 

Winthrop    .  . 

54 

108 

108 

270 

52 

55 

60 

42 

26 

13 

17 

3 

2 

Totals    .  . 

6,171 

7,560 

10,633 

24,364 

2,040 

4,289 

5,351 

5,363 

4,014 

2,110 

771 

308 

118 

Percentages 

25.3 

31.1 

43.6 

100. 

8.4 

17.6 

21.9 

22. 

16.5 

8.6 

3.2 

1.3 

.5 

22 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  30,  1890. 


Districts. 

.of 

iachers. 

whole 
).  of 
ipils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

whole 
).  of 
ipils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

< 

7 

666 

47.6 

8 

438 

54.7 

4 

227 

56.7 

J.  A.  Andrew . 

10 

544 

54.4 

All  ctrni 

9 

513 

57.0 

Lawrence  .... 

17 

894 

52.6 

Bennett  .... 

7 

333 

47.6 

10 

532 

53.2 

Bigelow  .... 

1  o 

16 

O08 

49.1 

8 

298 

37.2 

Bowdoin  . . . 

8 

338 

42.2 

16 

798 

49.9 

Rrimmpr  .  . 

JLJ  I  1 1  LI  lilt- J.      •  •  • 

11 

405 

36.8 

T 

9 

410 

45.5 

Bunker  Hill. 

12 

555 

46.2 

5 

163 

32.6 

Chapman  . . . 

7 
1 

QIC 
010 

45.2 

9 

495 

55.0 

Ch's  Sumner 

9 

445 

49.4 

5 

222 

44.4 

7 

282 

40.3 

]\/T f-     \f  orn  An 

4 

152 

38.0 

Dearborn  . . 

13 

644 

49.5 

Norcross  

13 

615 

47.3 

Dillaway  . . . 

i 

6v\J 

55.7 

Phillips  

6 

380 

63.3 

13 

666 

51.2 

3 

158 
442 
183 

52.7 

10 

8 

538 

53.8 

9 

48.1 

ii/d vv .  Hiverei/i 

408 

51.0 

3 

61.0 

9 

479 

53.2 

13 

691 

53.2 

Emerson  . . . 

Q 

K07 
OZ  i 

58.5 

7 

000 

47.9 

10 

524 

52.4 

9 
6 

450 

6YL 

50.0 

Franklin  . . . 

1  9 

ooo 

50.4 

Qlmrtlpff 
oiiui  iicii  

52.0 

Frothingham 

q 

tot 

53.8 

e         .  * 
otougnton .... 

4 

66.8 

15 

500 

33.3 

8 

485 

60.6 

Geo.  Putnam 

238 

59.5 

Tilpstnn 

2 

83 

41.5 

5 

286 

57.2 

7 

372 

53.1 

Hancock. . . . 

16 

5 

939 
292 

58.7 
58.4 

Wells  

16 

887 

55.4 

Winthrop  

6 

263 

43.8 

Harvard  

12 

578 

48.2 

Hillside 

5 

281 

56.2 

Totals  

480 

24,289 

50.6 

HughO'Brier 

11 

656 

59.6 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL-HOUSES 

ON  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  INCREASED  SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL  AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS. 

1  8  9  0. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Sept.  9,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  five  hundred  copies  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

Mr.  Capen,  for  the  Committee  on  School-houses,  presented 
the  following  report  of  that  committee,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


To  the  Honorable  City  Council  of  Boston:  — 

In  January,  1889,  the  School  Board,  finding  there  were 
earnest  calls  bein^  made  for  increased  school  accommodations 
in  various  sections  of  the  city,  had  a  careful  canvas  taken, 
the  report  of  which  can  be  found  under  the  date  of  February 
12th  in  School  Document  No.  1.  of  the  year  1889.  Out  of 
the  various  needs  therein  stated,  those  which  seemed  most 
urgent  and  imperative  were  selected,  and  requests  made  to 
purchase  the  land  for  nine  new  grammar  and  primary  school- 
buildings.  The  City  Council  with  great  promptness  acceded 
to  these  requests  and  the  land  was  purchased.  Estimates 
were  made  by  the  City  Architect,  and  it  was  found  that  these 
buildings  could  all  be  fully  completed  for  the  sum  of  $550,- 
000.  This  amount  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  of  1889  were  all  ready  to  recommend,  and  would 
have  done  so,  if  the  fire  of  Thanksgiving  day  had  not  shown 
the  needs  of  the  Fire  Department  to  be  so  great,  that  the 
money  which  the  city  could  then  borrow  had  first  to  be  used 
for  increased  protection  against  the  danger  of  a  great  confla- 
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gration.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  School  Board 
thus  to  be  compelled  to  wait ;  but  they  were  encouraged  to 
believe  that  legislative  action  would  be  obtained  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  so  that 
the  city  would  be  able  to  borrow  this  money  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  delay  would  thus  be  but  for  a  brief  time. 
The  petition  for  a  school  loan,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
Legislature  until  January  30th.  It  was  then  assigned  to  a 
hearing  in  connection  with  other  matters  in  which  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion,  and  no  definite  action  was 
reached  till  June  last.  The  measure  then  reported  had  such 
conditions  attached  to  it  that  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
City  Council,  and  has  now  lapsed  by  the  time  fixed.  A 
whole  year  has  thus  been  lost. 

AVhat  this  means  will  be  most  apparent  if  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  City  Council  to  the  startling  fact  that  there 
has  been  but  one  grammar  school-house  built  in  the  city  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  not  a  single  primary  school-building 
for  nearly  four  years.  And  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  dis- 
tinctly that  this  statement  is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  simply  a  statement  ni&fact*  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  how  this  has  come  about.  The  amount  required  for  the 
support  of  our  schools,  in  which  arc  included  salaries  of 
teachers  and  janitors,  fuel,  gas,  water,  text-books  and  other 
supplies,  and  ordinary  repairs,  amount  to  over  $2,000,000, 
a  larger  sum  than  is  required  for  any  other  department,  and 
a  larger  amount  per  capita  than  that  of  any  other  city.  The 
City  Council  have  always  been  very  generous  with  the  regu- 
lar support  of  our  schools,  and  there  is  no  department  that 
has  been  more  favored  than  this  in  the  voting  of  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  current  expenses.  But  with  the  great 
pressure  that  is  upon  the  City  Council  from  all  other  depart- 
ments, it  has  been  almost  impossible  of  late  to  secure  any- 
thing for  new  buildings.  Hence  the  necessity  now  for  nine 
new  school-houses.    It  represents  the  accumulated  necessities 
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of  three  or  four  //ears,  and  provides  only  for  what  may  be 
called  the  arrearages. 

The  natural  growth  of  Boston  has  shown  for  a  series  of 
years  the  necessity  of  providing  every  year  in  our  schools 
for  an  increase  of  about  one  thousand  children.  This  means 
one  new  grammar  building  and  one  or  two  new  primary 
buildings  each  year.  Added  to  this  is  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding new  buildings  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  popula- 
tion. Business  comes  in,  crowds  out  the  people,  the  old 
school-house  has  to  be  abandoned  and  sold,  and  a  new  one 
built  elsewhere.  But  for  the  School  Board  it  is  not  simply 
an  exchange,  for  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  old  building, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for,  goes  into  the  sinking-fund, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for  new  funds  for  the  new  build- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  life  of  a  school  building  with  its  ex- 
cessive wear  and  tear  is  not  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
building.  With  our  fifty-five  grammar  buildings  and 
ninety-nine  primary  buildings  there  is  constant  need  of  re- 
newals. For  these  three  reasons,  viz.  :  natural  growth, 
shifting  of  population  ,  and  renewals,  and  to  provide  for  all 
these  requirements,  there  should  be  spent  each  year  for  new 
grammar  and  primary  buildings  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

We  hive  a  call  now  for  a  new  school-building  at  North 

— 

Brighton  ;  the  boys'  grammar  school-building  at  Jamaica 
Plain  has  been  outgrown,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  two 
classes  into  temporary  quarters  outside.  We  need  at  once 
at  West  Roxbury  a  new  primary  building,  and  shall  need  a 
new  grammar  building  in  the  same  district  within  a  year. 
Two  new  buildings  are  needed  in  Dorchester,  one  at  South 
Boston  (a  case  of  great  necessity),  one  at  Roxbury ;  and 
none  of  these  are  included  in  the  present  request  for  nine 
new  buildings.  Meanwhile,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
various  expedients  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  city  is  now  occupying  thirty-three  rooms 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $8,847.     Many  of  these  rooms  are 
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poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  being  vestries  of  churches, 
stores,  old  carpenters'  shops,  etc.,  many  of  them  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Little  children  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  occupy  these  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

This  period  of  neglect  of  providing  new  buildings  is  ren- 
dered still  more  emphatic  when  we  compare  it  with  the  past. 
Going  back  to  1875,  we  find  there  were  built  from  that  year 
to  1887,  or  thirteen  years,  thirteen  grammar  schools.  In 
the  same  period  there  were  built  seventeen  primary  schools. 
And  since  that  time,  as  stated  above,' with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  school,  not  a  single  new  gram- 
mar or  primary  school  has  been  built.  This  matter  is  made 
still  clearer  if  we  compare  our  neglect  the  past  few  years 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  other  cities.  The  city  of 
Chicago  built  in  the  old  city  proper,  in  the  years  1886  to 
181)0,  nineteen  grammar  and  primary  school-buildings  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,129,047.  The  new  buildings  in  the  recently 
annexed  territory  are  not  included  in  the  above.  In  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  there  have  been  built  of  grammar  and  primary 
schools  in  the  same  period,  1886-1890,  nineteen  new  build- 
ings. There  has  also  been  an  enlargement  of  old  buildings, 
—  in  every  case  but  one  of  twelve  rooms  and  upwards  —  of 
eight  more,  making  practically  twenty-seven  new  buildings 
at  a  cost  above  the  land  of  $1 ,673,949.64.  Boston's  incrense 
in  new  buildings  in  the  same  time  is  one!  It  ought  also  to 
be  mentioned  that  the  increase  in  Brooklyn  is  even  more 
than  the  number  of  buildings  would  show,  as  they  average 
nearly  twice  as  large  ms  ours  in  capacity.  One  of  them  has 
twenty-eight  rooms,  seven  have  twenty- four  rooms  each,  and 
six  have  twenty  rooms  each.  Our  largest  grammar  school 
has  but  sixteen  rooms,  and  they  average  only  about  twelve 
rooms.  The  total  increase;  of  sittings  in  the  schools  of  this 
grade  in  IJrooklyn  in  the  time  mentioned  is  25,283.  Bos- 
ton's increase  in  the  same  time  728  !    Perhaps  the  fact  is 
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made  still  more  apparent  by  a  comparison  with  the  city  of 
New  York.  That  city  has  built  during  the  same  period 
fifteen  new  buildings  at  a  total  cost  above  the  land  of 
$2,557,500,  with  a  small  amount  still  due  on  three  of  them. 
But,  as  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  mere  statement  of  the 
number  of  new  buildings  does  not  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  increase  of  accommodations.  "While  Boston's  new 
school  buildings  average  only  about  twelve  rooms  each,  six 
of  these  recently  built  in  New  York  have  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  rooms,  or  on  an  average  of  over  thirty-two 
apiece.  In  other  words,  they  average  nearly  three  times  the 
capacity  of  ours.  In  the  single  year  1889,  New  York 
added  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  220  rooms  and  11,827  seats.  Boston  in  the  three 
years,  13  rooms  and  a  seating  capacity  of  only  728. 
To  tabulate  the  above  :  — 

New  grammar  and  primary  schools  built  since  1886  in 
the  following  cities,  with  cost,  etc.  :  — 

oldctty  Brooklyn.         New  York.  Boston. 

New  buildings   19  27  15l  1 

Cost  above  land  .  .  .  $1, 129,0-17  $1,673,9-19  $2,557,500  $131,000* 
Increase  of  seating  capacity      9,425  25,283  27,452  728 


It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  above  to  say  that  some  of 
these  cities  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  Boston,  and  had 
poorer  school  accommodations  to  start  with.  It  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  they  have  been  willing  to  spend  money 
generously  for  these  things,  while  we  have  fallen  rapidly  be- 
hind. 

iOn  account  of  extraordinary  size,  equal  to  thirty  or  forty  of  ours. 

2  This  $131,000  represents  the  cost  to  date  of  the  Thomas  X.  Hart  School,  the  only 
grammar  or  primary  building  ordered  and  erected  in  the  years  referred  to.  The  last 
Grammar  school  erected  before  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  was  the  Hugh  O'Brien,  —  money 
appropriated  in  1885  and  1886 ;  and  the  last  Primary  school  was  the  Medford  street 
Primary,  —  money  appropriated  in  1884  to  1886. 
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There  is  another  point  to  which  allusion  should  be  made 
as  a  result  of  our  tardiness  of  providing  new  school-buildings 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  are  so  far  behind  in  our  ab- 
solute necessities  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate  future 
wants,  even  though  it  could  be  done  at  a  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense in  future  years  to  the  City  Treasury.  To  illustrate, 
there  is  a  portion  of  our  city  very  rapidly  filling  up  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  where  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  a  certain 
need  of  both  a  new  grammar  and  a  new  primary  school.  The 
land  could  have  been  bought  last  winter  for  ten  cents  a  foot. 
We  ought  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  purchase  it ;  for  when 
we  come  to  buy,  it  will  have  appreciated  so  much  that  the 
city  will  probably  pay  two  or  three  times  the  above  price 
for  it.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
so  far  behind  wTith  the  needs  of  to-day  that  we  cannot  provide 
for  the  certain  needs  of  to-morrow.  It  is  as  expensive  for  a 
city  as  for  an  individual  thus  to  live.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized anew  in  comparison  with  New  York,  whose  Board  of 
Education,  in  addition  to  all  the  new  buildings  provided  as 
mentioned  above,  acquired  last  year  the  titles  to  eight  or  ten 
new  sites  in  anticipation  of  wrants  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  our  city  that  we  have  always  cared  so 
generously  for  the  wants  of  the  children.  We  believe  the 
schools  were  never  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  the 
support  of  all  our  citizens.  They  were  never  doing  so 
much  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  They  are  keeping  in 
full  step  with  the  advancing  progress  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Every  year  they  are  becoming 
more  thorough  and  more  practical.  The  kindergarten  schools 
which  were  started  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Shaw,  have  now  been  adopted  by  the  city,  are  a  part 
of  our  regular  system,  and  are  being  constantly  enlarged. 
The  good  that  these  schools  are  doing  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  constant  observers  of 
their  beneficence.    Through  the  generosity  of  another  of  our 
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most  honored  citizens,  Mrs.  Hemenway,  many  of  our 
teachers  the  past  two  years  have  been  taught  scientifically 
the  principles  of  physical  training,  and  throughout  our 
schools  the  proper  training  of  the  body  is  now  being  fully 
taught.  The  course  of  study  has  recently  been  modified  to 
give  time  for  this,  and  the  money  has  been  appropriated  for 
a  director  and  assistants  in  this  department.  Manual  train- 
ing schools  for  boys  and  cooking  schools  for  girls  are  being 
established  all  over  the  city  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in 
the  plans  for  all  new  grammar  buildings  these  needs  are  pro- 
vided for.  Yet,  with  all  the  broader  education  that  is  being- 
given  our  children  over  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  expense 
has  averaged  this  past  year  but  $24.46  per  pupil,  the  last 
six  years  but  $24.05,  which  is  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  although  we  have  now  free  text-books  and  a  more  com- 
plete education  in  every  particular.  We  have  covered  a 
period  of  six  years,  as  free  text-books  were  introduced  in 
1884-1885. 1 

All  through  the  service  the  schools  are  on  a  higher  plane 
than  ever  before.  By  the  passage  of  the  tenure- of-ofiice  rule 
last  year,  Boston  will  be  able  to  continue  to  draw  to  itself 
and  retain  the  best  teachers.  Character  and  fitness  are  the 
only  tests,  and  favoritism  has  no  place.  The  appointment  of 
all  janitors  under  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  is  now  filling- 
all  vacancies  with  the  best  of  men,  so  that  throughout  the 
whole  system  there  is  constant  progress  towards  the  best 
things. 

With  confidence,  therefore,  we  do  most  respectfully  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body  that  out  of  the  money  which  we 
understand  the  city  can  borrow  during  the  remaining  months 

1  These  figures  of  average  can  be  found  in  detail  on  page  14,  School  Document 
No.  10,  1890,  and  represent  the  cost  per  pupil,  including  all  the  money  over  which  the 
School  Board  has  had  control.  They  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  in  the 
Auditor's  report,  which  includes,  besides  the  above,  repairs  of  buildings  and  some 
permanent  improvements  of  heating,  ventilating,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  fairly  considered 
as  the  regular  expense  of  any  one  year. 
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of  the  year,  you  appropriate  the  amount  $550,000  needed 
for  these  new  school-buildings,  which  was  taken  away 
from  us  after  being  virtually  promised  nearly  a  year  ago. 
We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  every  purpose  of  the  City 
Council  to  build  with  as  much  economy  as  possible  consist- 
ent with  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  We  do  not  ask  for 
extravagant  buildings.  We  should  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  buildings  costing  much  less  than  some  built  in  recent 
years,  the  large  expenditure  for  which  this  Board  is  in  no 
measure  responsible.  We  ask  only  for  commodious,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated  buildings,  that  shall  properly 
house  all  the  children  of  our  rapidly  growing  city,  in  order 
that  we  may  no  longer  he  compelled  to  resort  to  such  ex- 
pedients and  temporary  make-shifts  as  have  been  necessary 
for  the  past  three  years.  Whatever  else  may  have  to  wait, 
the  interests  of  the  children  should  have  the  first  claim. 
If  this  matter  could  be  put  to  a  popular  vote,  we  believe 
our  citizens  almost  unanimously  would  give  their  voice  in 
favor  of  this  imperative  call  for  increased  school  accommo- 
dations. The  schools  of  Boston  have  been  her  pride  in  the 
past.  They  cannot  continue  to  be  such  without  larger 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  the  City  Council  of  1889,  when  the  necessity  was 
stated,  were  so  prompt  in  providing  for  the  land  for  the 
new  school-houses,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  City 
Council  of  1890  be  equally  prompt  in  providing  the  money 
for  the  buildings  required,  now  that  the  matter  is  brought 
to  their  attention. 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 

SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 

Chairman. 
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ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

Laid  on  the  table. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Sept.  23,  1890. 
Ordered,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Co-education  of  the  Sexes  be 
printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


MAJORITY  REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  25th  of  the 
present  year,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Winship,  it  was  ordered, 
"  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
with  special  reference  to  future  school-buildings." 

In  compliance  with  this  order  we  submit  the  following :  — 
It  appears  that  not  until  1790  were  girls  admitted  to  our 
public  schools,  when  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  gram- 
mar schools  then  established,  on  an  equal  footing  with  boys. 
A  few  years  prior  to  1830  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  by  members  of  the  School  Committee  to  separate  the 
sexes.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  date  that  Lemuel  Shaw 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  committee  to  make  the  depart- 
ure. The  School  Committee,  Jan.  15,  1830,  directed  a 
sub-committee  "to  inquire  whether  essential  improvements 
may  not  be  introduced  by  a  modification  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  by  the  adoption  of  some  other."  This  sub-commit- 
tee reported,  May  11,  1830,  through  their  chairman,  Lemuel 
Shaw. 

From  this  report  the  following  abstracts  are  taken  :  — 
"  The  last  defect,  which  the  committee  will  notice,  arises 

from  the  attendance  of  children  of  both  sexes,  on  the  same 

masters,  at  the  same  houses,  and  pursuing  in  all  respects 

the  same  modes  and  branches  of  study. 

"  The  committee  recommend  that  an  entire  separation  be 

established  between  the  schools,  designed  for  children  of 
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different  sexes.  By  this  management  we  think  some  evils 
and  dangers  will  be  avoided,  and  decisive  advantage  gained. 
Under  the  present  system,  through  the  strict  attention  of  the 
masters,  little  evil,  perhaps,  has  been  experienced. 

"  It  is  well  understood  that,  until  the  year  1790,  there  was 
no  public  provision  whatever  for  the  education  of  females  in 
this  town.  The  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the  public  writ- 
ing schools  being  the  only  schools  supported  by  the  public, 
were  designed  exclusively  for  boys.  By  the  system  then 
adopted,  an  English  grammar  department  was  added  to  each 
of  the  three  public  writing  schools,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  a  provision  was  made  that  girls  might  attend  these 
schools  for  six-  months,  and  no  more,  in  each  year.  This 
system  continued  in  operation,  with  some  slight  alteration, 
by  enlarging  the  term  for  the  attendance  of  girls  to  eight 
months  in  each  year,  until  about  two  years  since,  when  it 
was  determined  by  the  committee  that  girls  should  be  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  whole  year. 

"  The  committee  have  thought  that  all  the  <rirls  who  now 
attend  the  seven  schools  may  all  be  accommodated  in  the 
three  largest  school-houses,  the  Franklin,  Bowdoin,  and  Han- 
cock, which  would  be  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  southerly,  central,  and  northerly  parts  of  the  city;  and 
that  the  other  four,  namely,  the  Adams,  Boylston,  Mayhew, 
and  Eliot,  would  conveniently  accommodate  all  the  boys." 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Judge  Shaw  for 
his  committee  :  — 

"  That  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Eliot,  the  Hancock, 
the  Mayhew,  the  Bowdoin,  the  Adams,  the  Boylston,  and 
the  Franklin  Schools  be  changed,  and  that  the  system  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  report  be  substituted  therefor." 

The  main  propositions  of  the  report  were  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee,  June  30,  1830. 

By  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  it  appears  that  the  Eliot  and  Mayhew  Schools 
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were  exclusively  for  boys,  while  the  Bowdoin  and  Hancock 
Schools  were  used  for  the  instruction  of  girls  only,  the  other 
five  grammar  schools  remaining  as  formerly,  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Thus  was  rooted  in  our  school  system  an  error  which 
may  take  many  years  to  fully  eradicate. 

Since  then  this  objectionable  departure,  this  rut,  has  broad- 
ened and  deepened,  with  no  obstacles  in  its  way,  no  influen- 
tial objection  to  its  sway,  until  now  we  have  thirty  normal, 
high,  and  grammar  schools,  or  school-buildings,  in  fifteen 
of  which  boys  alone  are  taught,  while  in  the  other  fifteen 
buildings  girls  alone  are  admitted;  and,  in  the  buildings  in- 
tended for  boys  and  girls  together,  there  are  seventy-four 
classes,  containing  nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  scholars,  of 
which  thirty-nine  classes  are  formed  of  boys  alone,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-five  classes  of  girls. 

This  gives  only  about  12,547,  or  36  per  cent.,  of  our 
scholars  in  the  schools  mentioned  who  are  co-educated. 

Thus  this  city  of  Boston,  that  spends  relatively  more 
money  for  the  education  of  her  children  than  any  other  city 
of  the  Union,  if  not  of  the  world,  that  prides  herself  upon  her 
educational  facilities,  hampers  more  than  any  other  city  the 
rightful  advance  of  girls,  and  lessens  the  refining  influences 
in  boys  by  this  separation  of  the  sexes  in  our  schools. 

The  subject  is  of  far  weightier  importance  than  a  casual  or 
superficial  view  would  give  it.  It  involves  the  question  of 
the  development  of  the  maximum  ability  of  the  scholars  in 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training.  Underlying  it,  is 
that  subtle  psychological  element  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  each  member 
will  give  it  grave  consideration. 

In  these  modern  times  of  push,  there  is,  in  certain  locali- 
ties, a  great  lack  of  delicate  courtesy  or  chivalry,  particu- 
larly among  young  people. 

The  refining  influence  of  woman  is  well  exemplified  by 
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Wendell  Phillips'  story  of  the  young  man  in  the  smoking-car, 
who  excused  himself  for  using  questionable  language,  by  em- 
phasizing the  fact  "  There  are  no  women  here."  A  like  story 
is  attributed  to  Grant.  This  check  upon  questionable  utter- 
ances and  acts  is  noticeable  in  all  places  where  boys  or  young 
men  are  in  companionship  with  the  opposite  sex ;  and  herein 
lies  the  greatest  good  resulting  from  co-education.  Such 
constant  companionship  represses  or  subdues  the  rough  and 
gross  nature  in  young  men. 

It  is  either  right  or  wrong  to  have  co-education  in  our 
high  and  grammar  schools.  There  is  no  middle  ground  in 
considering  this  subject.  If  a  lower  quality  of  scholars  at- 
tends school  in  a  certain  district,  that  quality  applies  to  the 
girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys  ;  and,  if  the  boys  are  separated 
from  the  girls,  still  the  low  quality  remains,  and  is  only 
divided. 

If  it  is  right  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  live  in  the  same 
house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  then  it  is  right  that  they 
should  attend  school  together.  Let  them  be  brought  up 
separately,  and,  if  they  meet  only  clandestinely,  great  harm 
is  likely  to  result. 

If  wedlock  is  right  and  proper,  then  co-education  is  right 
and  proper.  If  men  and  women  are  to  marry,  they  should 
know  each  other  summer  and  winter  before  marriage,  and 
the  more  they  know  of  each  other  the  less  likely  will 
divorces  result. 

The  serious  objection  raised  by  physicians  to  co-education 
is  based  upon  the  delicate  organic  condition  of  girls ;  but,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  excellent  system  of  physical  culture 
made  in  our  public  schools,  the  weak  and  delicate  girls  will 
become  strong,  and  the  objection  will  ultimately  vanish. 

At  Wellesley  College,  by  its  special  attention  to  physical 
and  hygienic  culture,  over  one  thousand  young  women  are 
required  to  enter  into  a  thorough  course  of  physical  training, 
and  it  is  represented  that  these  students  pride  themselves  on 
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their  excellent  physical  condition,  which  they  first  endeavor 
to  attain  before  subjecting  themselves  to  serious  mental 
strain. 

To  gain  the  most  impressive  conclusions  upon  this  subject, 
it  was  decided  by  your  committee  that  persons  interested  in 
education  —  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  —  be  invited  to 
give  their  views.  Accordingly  circulars  were  sent  to  the 
several  masters  of  our  schools,  superintendents,  pastors, 
physicians,  and  others. 

The  returns  are  so  varied  and  interesting,  that  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  introduce  into  the  report  abstracts, 
over  the  signatures  of  the  writers,  in  the  following  order :  — 

SUPERVISORS. 


I  was  sub-master  in  the  Adams  School  from  1856  to  1864.  At  that 
time,  as  now,  both  sexes  were  educated  under  the  same  roof,  but  not  in 
the  same  classes.  I  requested  the  master  (Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett)  to  allow 
me  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  both  in  my  room.  Previous  to 
that  date  (about  1858-9)  the  boys  and  girls  were  mixed  in  the  first  class 
only.  My  request  was  granted,  and  the  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
soon  it  was  the  common  practice  in  other  schools.  Of  late  years  I  have 
watched  the  high  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  where  boys  and  girls 
study  and  recite  in  the  same  rooms,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  "co-education"  in  well 
disciplined  schools. 

R.  C.  METCALF. 

I  believe  in  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.  The  mutual  influence  is 
refining  and  strengthening  to  both.  The  natural  emulation  is  a  healthy 
stimulus  and  motive  to  study  and  thought.  The  moral  effect  is  purify- 
ing and  elevating,  making  the  relations  between  them  less  artificial  and 
giving  each  a  true  appreciation  of  the  other,  leading  to  juster  compari- 
sons of  the  sexes  and  more  hearty  respect  and  good- will  on  both  sides. 
Co-education  corrects  some  of  the  most  troublesome  incidents  of  school 
discipline  and  throws  increased  interest  into  school  work ;  it  also  de- 
velops symmetrically  and  naturally  the  social  feelings  and  cultivates 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

LOUISA  PARSONS  HOPKINS. 
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Circumstances  may  exist  that  render  it  expedient,  and  even  wise,  to 
maintain  for  a  time  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  I  am  well 
convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  ed- 
ucated together,  —  better  for  the  boys  and  better  for  the  girls.  In  small 
communities  there  are  economical  reasons  for  mixed  schools ;  but  there 
are  other  and  weightier  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  schools,  which 
have  force  in  all  communities. 

JOHN  KNEELAND. 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  5,  1890. 
The  sexes  have  been  educated  in  separate  schools  in  high  school 
and  grammar  school  grades  in  this  city. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  co-education  in  all  grades  of 
schools,*  but  have  had  but  limited  opportunity  of  testing  it. 
Will  be  glad  to  know  the  results  of  your  inquiry. 

L.  O.  MOORE,  Superintendent. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  5,  1890. 

In  our  Western  schools  —  grammar  and  high  schools  —  we  know 
nothing  by  experience  of  separate  education  of  the  sexes.  Our  pupils 
are  all  treated  exactly  alike,  have  the  same  course  of  study,  the  same 
teachers,  recite  in  the  same  classes,  have  the  same  questions  in  examina- 
tion, and  participate  in  the  same  public  exercises. 

This  is  true  up  to  and  through  the  high  school. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  this  degree  of  separation :  the  girls 
have  their  own  "session-rooms,'1  presided  over  by  women;  and  the 
boys,  their  own,  presided  over  by  men;  but  in  all  school-work  the 
sexes  mingle. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  high  school  the  pupils  have 
class  organizations,  partly  literary,  partly  social. 

These  class  organizations  make  arrangements  for  occasional  class 
social  entertainments,  which  are  held,  by  invitation,  at  the  homes  of 
class  members.  No  evil  seems  to  develop  from  any  of  these  inter- 
minglings  of  the  boys  and  girls,  while  their  general  influence  upon 
each  other  seems  to  be  salutary.  Especially  is  the  presence  of  genteel, 
cultured  girls  a  great  benefit  to  some  of  the  boys,  in  restraining,  soften- 
ing, humanizing  them. 

We  believe  that  boys  and  girls  were  intended  to  be  brought  up  to- 
gether in  families,  educated  together  in  schools,  and  yoked  together  in 
the  same  fields  of  duty  and  usefulness  in  the  world. 

W.  S.  PERRY,  Superintendent. 
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Baltimore,  April  29,  1890. 
For  many  reasons  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  is  not  undesirable.  It  simplifies  and  cheapens  organization. 
Pupils  from  one  household  often  attend  the  same  school,  and  parents 
have  thus  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  children  are  pro- 
gressing. The  two  classes  of  scholars  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  each  other,  as  to  refinement,  neatness,  conduct,  diligence,  and 
progress.  The  arguments  against  co-education  in  colleges  do  not 
apply  here,  as  the  pupils  have  access  to  and  play  in  different  yards, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school  they  have  no  more  oppor- 
tunity to  be  together  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  attended  different 
schools. 

In  school  they  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  and  per- 
fect propriety  is  observed.  Wherever  co-education  presides,  girls  have 
a  better  course  of  study  provided  for  them,  and  thrown  in  rivalry  with 
the  opposite  sex  their  minds  are  much  more  strongly  developed.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  women,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  education  provided  for  girls  should  be  kept  fully  abreast  of 
that  provided  for  the  boys. 

Some  mothers  object  to  their  girls  attending  schools  in  which  boys 
are  taught. 

In  some  of  our  grammar  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together ; 
in  others  the  sexes  attend  different  schools. 

In  my  opinion  both  the  boys  and  girls  do  better  in  the  former. 

HENRY  A.  WISE,  Superintendent. 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  29,  1890. 
My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  favor  co-education  in 
public  schools.    In  schools  where  there  are  dormitories  I  do  not  think 
it  would  answer. 

Prof.  E.  J.  MacEwan,  Principal  of  our  High  School,  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  dormitory  schools.  He  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
co-education  in  such  schools.    He  favors  it  in  public  schools. 

WM.  H.  BEACH,  Superintendent. 

Philadelphia,  April  30,  1890. 
In  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  the  sexes  are  educated  separately, 
not  only  in  the  high  schools,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  in  every  grade 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Public  sentiment  is,  however,  gradually 
changing  on  this  question.  My  own  conviction  is  that  boys  and  girls 
can  be  taught  to  better  advantage  in  every  way  together.  Experience 
shows  this  to  be  the  case,  and  co-education  is  becoming  universal 
throughout  this  country. 

JAS.  MacALISTER,  Superintendent* 
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Providence,  R.I.,  May  7,  1890. 

I  believe  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  has  advantages  that,  when  public  sentiment  will  permit  it, 
connected,  outweigh  any  disadvantages  therewith. 

W.  S.  TARBELL,  Superintendent. 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  2,  1890. 

Formerly  the  practice  in  this  city  was  to  separate  the  sexes  in  all  the 
grades,  from  the  time  of  entering  the  school  until  the  pupil  left  school, 
except  in  instances  where  the  smallness  of  the  school  rendered  it  too 
expensive  to  so  conduct  the  schools.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  were  obliged 
to  recite  together  in  the  same  room  in  the  high  school,  and  in  many 
cases  were  obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  same  general  session-room,  the 
city  having  but  one  high  school  building  on  each  side  of  the  river.  No 
bad  effects  whatever  resulted  from  this  co-education  method,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  As  rapidly  as  the  old  ideas  could  be  overcome,  the  co-ed- 
ucation of  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  grades  —  high,  grammar,  and 
primary  schools  —  was  introduced.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least 
the  co-education  plan  has  been  uniformly  followed. 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  commending  it  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  either  practically  or  theoretically.  No  bad  results 
have  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  better  tone  and  higher 
moral  standard  among  the  pupils. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  of  your  committee, 
when  printed,  if  the  same  is  for  distribution. 

L.  W.  DAY,  Superintendent. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  1890. 

A  close  observation  on  my  part  during  a  period  of  now  nearly  forty 
years,  forcibly  convinces  me  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  both  boys  and 
girls. 

We  have  both  separate  and  mixed  schools  in  this  city,  and  my  exam- 
ination leads  me  to  the  inference  that  the  latter  present  advantages  not 
to  be  had  in  the  former.  We  have  not,  either  in  our  grammar  or  high 
schools,  had  occasion  to  find  any  cause  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  the  parents,  or  the  school  authorities.  Indeed,  in  our 
mixed  schools  we  find  an  improved  discipline,  and  a  greater  zeal  in 
the  work.  Our  boys,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  gentler  sex, 
become  not  only  more  attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  but 
very  much  more  gentlemanly  in  "  their  walk  and  conversation;  "  and 
our  girls  less  rude  and  more  lady-like. 
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My  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  with 
my  own  children,  convinces  me  that  the  advantages  had  in  mixed 
schools  are  very  great ;  the  disadvantages,  few. 

J.  M.  ANDERSON,  Superintendent. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  3,  1890. 
My  answer  to  your  inquiries  must  depend  on  circumstances.  With 
weak  teachers  I  am  decided  in  my  opinion  that  the  sexes  should  be 
separated  in  schools ;  but  we  should  have  no  weak  teachers.  Under  a 
strong  teacher  I  favor  co-education.  It  is  but  following  the  course  of 
nature,  and  the  system  is  in  every  way  beneficial.  We  do  it  in  our 
schools,  and  nobody  complains. 

W.  H.  BOKER,  Superintendent. 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  3,  1890. 

We  have  taught  boys  and  girls  together  in  our  schools  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  system  in  1869.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  no  ill  effects 
result  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  each  sex  seems  to  stimulate  the  other 
both  in  studies  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  The 
pupils  are  together  only  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher.    We  find  it  also  much  more  economical. 

From  the  mental  side,  we  find  no  special  difficulty  below  the  high 
school.  If  the  boy  does  not  propose  to  extend  his  course  beyond  the 
high  school,  we  see  no  objection  to  teaching  them  together.  The  same 
good  effects  follow.  But  if  the  boy  proposes  to  continue  his  education 
further,  the  difference  of  pursuit  would  seem  to  make  a  difference  of 
course  desirable,  which  would  lead  necessarily  to  separate  schools. 

WM.  F.  FOX,  Superintendent. 

Detroit,  May  2,  1890. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools.  In  all  my  experience  in  school  supervision 
I  have  never  seen  any  apparent  evil  resulting  therefrom ;  and  from  a 
purely  intellectual  standpoint  it  is  to  my  mind  unquestionably  the 
better  way.  The  girls  have  a  softening  and  refining  influence  on  the 
boys,  while  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  emulation  is  very  much  greater 
than  in  schools  in  which  the  sexes  are  educated  separately. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON,  Superintendent. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  1890. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  separately.    There  was  a  time  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  when 
there  were  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  but  the  practice  was 
abandoned  before  my  connection  with  the  schools. 
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I  have  always  favored  co-education  of  the  sexes,  because  1  have  ex- 
perienced no  evil  results  from  the  same  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
it  to  be  conducive  of  much  good  in  preventing  sentimental  and  artificial 
notions  as  to  the  opposite  sex.  Co-education  has,  too,  a  rational,  refin- 
ing effect  upon  the  young,  because  it  is  a  natural  relation. 

E.  H.  LONG,  Superintendent. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  13,  1890. 
The  enclosed  report,  written  by  William  A.  Stearns,  who  became 
president  of  Amherst  College,  gives  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Cambridge  High  School.  The 
arrangement  then  made  of  "placing  the  grammar  school  scholars  of 
both  sexes  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school  scholars  of 
both  sexes  in  the  high  school "  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
during  my  connection  with  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years,  I  have  never  heard  the  wisdom  of  that  arrangement 
questioned. 

FRANCIS  COGSWELL,  Superintendent. 

Abstract  from  the  report  of  Wm.  A.  Stearns,  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Cambridge,  dated  March  3,  1846,  alluded  to  above  :  — 

In  a  wisely  governed  school  of  this  description,  the  manners  of  the 
boys  are  softened  and  their  minds  refined,  while  the  girls  are  placed 
under  that  measure  of  restraint  which  conduces  to  self-respect,  watch- 
fulness, and  dignity  of  character.  Besides,  both  sexes  become  acquainted 
with  the  good  qualities  of  each  other's  minds  and  hearts.  The  friend- 
ships which  exist  among  them  are  more  likely  to  be  founded  upon 
esteem,  upon  a  perception  of  kindness,  of  honor,  of  scholarship,  and 
such  like  virtues  in  each  other,  than  when  the  idea  of  sex  is  too  care- 
fully kept  in  view.  May  not  the  manifestation  of  undue  solicitude  to 
keep  them  apart  operate  by  a  natural  law  of  association  through  the 
imagination,  to  strengthen  the  evil  tendencies  deplored  ?  Are  there  any 
means  more  likely  to  degrade  the  minds  and  vulgarize  the  whole 
character  of  either  sex,  than  to  educate  them  on  principles  which 
exclude  all  innocent  friendships,  all  mutual  regard  for  the  excellences 
of  each  other's  characters,  all  pure  affections  and  civilities,  and  lead 
them  to  the  thought  that  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  each  others 
society,  but  just  that  which  is  founded  on  the  lowest  distinctions  of  their 
nature  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  wise  and  pure-minded 
instructor  to  inspire  his  pupils  of  both  sexes  with  those  high  sentiments 
of  propriety ;  the  boys  with  that  sense  of  honor,  that  regard  for  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  obligations  of  duty;  the  girls  with 
that  delicacy  and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  cultivated  female  spirit ;  and 
both  with  that  just  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  their  nature,  to  public 
sentiment,  to  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  to  the  laws  of  God,  which 
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will  not  only  preserve  them  from  gross  immorality,  but  make  their 
intercourse  in  the  same  schools  like  that  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
same  family,  alike  purifying  and  ennobling. 

The  extreme  solicitude  of  some  to  keep  up  this  kind  of  separation 
reminds  us  of  a  circumstance  which  actually  occurred  in  one  of  our 
country  towns  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  a  large  centre  school,  as 
occasional  glances  were  sometimes  thrown  across  the  aisle,  it  was 
seriously  proposed  by  a  most  excellent  citizen  that  *«  a  squinting-board  " 
should  be  erected  between  the  boys1  and  girls1  side  of  the  house,  to  pre- 
vent any  "casting  of  sheep^  eyes,11  to  the  detriment  of  the  morals  of 
the  school.  What  wise  parent  would  be  willing  to  send  his  children  to 
a  school,  in  which  a  squinting-board  should  not  only  separate  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  shut  out  from  the  two  sexes  the  cheerful  light  of  each 
other's  countenances,  but  perpetually  remind  them  that  there  is  some- 
thing degrading,  something  vulgarizing,  something  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  associating  together,  and  even  in  looking  at  each  other. 

Besides,  if  children  cannot  be  trusted  together  amid  all  the  restraints 
and  preserving  influences  of  a  well-governed  school,  if  they  cannot  be 
taught  to  live  together  like  brothers  and  "sisters  with  all  purity,11  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  what  is  to  become  of  them  when  thrown  out 
into  society  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  the  late  examination,  the  school 
has  never  been  doing  better,  at  least  for  several  years  past,  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Hartford,  April  28,  1890. 
We  have  always  had  both  sexes  in  our  high  and  grammar  schools. 
We  have  never  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  complaints  as  to  the  result. 
Personally  I  consider  it  a  good  thing,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  teach  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  encourages  gentlemanly  qualities  in  the  boys, 
while  preventing  any  claims  that  one  sex  or  the  other  is  especially 
favored.  It  is  without  doubt  a  good  thing  here  to  let  the  boys  and  girls 
compete  with  one  another  in  scholarship.  I  see  no  reason  why  our 
experience  should  differ  from  that  of  other  places. 

WM.  MEAD  HYDE, 

Acting  School  Visitor. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  April  28,  1890. 
Six  years  ago  we  began  to  mix  our  grammar  schools,  which  before 
educated  the  boys  and  girls  apart.  We  kept  the  classes  entering  from 
the  primary  together  all  through  the  grammar  course,  and  each  succeed- 
ing class  in  like  manner,  until  now  every  grade  of  our  grammar  schools 
contains  both  sexes.  The  change  was  so  gradual  that  the  prejudices  of 
no  one  were  aroused,  and  the  fact  is  accepted  just  as  if  the  present 
condition  had  always  existed.    The  result  is  a  much  higher  moral  tone  of 
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the  distinctly  boys1  schools,  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  corporal 
punishments,  reduction  in  the  number  of  truancies,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  incentives  and  more  human  methods  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  distinctly  girls'  schools  do  not  lose  much  of  their  former  stand- 
ing, in  fact  little,  in  comparison  to  the  good  influences  they  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  boys.  I  believe  strongly  in  co  education  in  both  gram- 
mar and  high  schools. 

E.  H.  DAVIS,  Superintendent. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Co-education  has  always  prevailed  in  American  public  schools  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  older  cities,  where  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  is  historically  explained.  The  advantages  are  just  as  great 
and  just  as  obvious  as  in  rearing  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  family  ; 
the  separation  seems  to  me  just  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  to  require 
them  to  eat  at  different  tables  at  home. 

When,  however,  the  children  are  away  from  home,  and  artificial 
instead  of  natural  arrangements  are  made,  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  the  sexes  should  be  in  separate  schools  until  old  enough  to  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  self-direction  —  say  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  College  girls  very  rarely  misbehave;  co-educational 
schools  for  younger  students  often  have  trouble. 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  28,  1890. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  such  co-education ;  and  whilst  I  have 
had  supervision  of  schools  in  which  the  sexes  were  kept  separate,  from 
the  primary  schools  up  through  the  high  schools,  I  have  not  seen  any 
good  reason  for  changing  my  views  on  the  subject. 

I  have  observed,  in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  educated  together,  as 
is  the  case  in  this  city,  that  they  have  a  mutually  beneficial  influence 
upon  each  other.  I  have  not  found  any  evils  of  a  serious  character  at 
all  to  result  from  such  association  in  school. 

I  have  further  observed,  in  places  in  which  the  sexes  were  separate, 
that  such  separation  in  school  had  the  effect  of  leading  to  evils  in  other 
unavoidable  associations  on  the  street  and  on  social  occasions ;  evils 
which,  but  for  this  artificial  separation  in  school,  I  believe  would  not 
have  existed.  I  believe  that  what  objections  there  have  arisen  in 
certain  localities  to  co-education  are  due  to  evils  which  are  not  due  so 
much  to  the  effect  of  co-education,  as  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  weak  teachers  in  the  schools  who  have  not  the  power  to  create 
either  a  stimulating,  intellectual,  or  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in 
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the  school.  Wherever  the  separation  of  sexes  appeared  to  be  a  necessity, 
I  have  found  weak  teachers  and  poor  schools  in  general.  I  believe  that 
they  are  related  as  cause  and  effect. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Superintendent. 

Chicago,  May  3,  1890. 
My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  co-education  in  high  and 
grammar  schools,  though  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  any 
other. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  way,  and  to  make  the  boys  more 
manly  and  the  girls  more  womanly,  freeing  both  from  much  of  the  silly 
sentimentality  which  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  their  separation. 

GEO.  HOWLAND,  Superintendent. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Co-education  may  mean  much  or  little ;  and  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete. 

In  either  case  its  propriety  depends  upon  the  idea  one  has  of  the 
proper  sphere  of  woman,  and  the  object  of  her  education.  Much,  also, 
depends  on  locality.  Much,  also,  depends  upon  the  idea  one  has  of 
what  should  be  the  correct  education  for  the  boys. 

In  the  high  schools,  if  the  course  of  study  is  sufficiently  elastic,  so 
that  some  divergence  in  the  lines  of  work  can  be  made  for  the  majority 
of  either  sex,  I  can  see  no  serious  objection  to  co-education ;  cer- 
tainly not  on  moral  grounds. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  only  objection  would  be  on  moral  grounds, 
and  such  an  objection  would  be  more  applicable  in  some  localities  than 
others. 

GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  Superintendent. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  1,  1890. 
I  favor  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  elementary  schools,  but  am 
not  convinced  that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  for  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

I  take  this  position  full  more  for  practical  reasons  than  for  theoretical.  \ 
For  were  I  called  upon  to  frame  a  course  of  instruction  for  a  system  of 
schools  embracing  girls  only,  it  would  differ  materially  from  one  that  I 
should  frame  for  boys,  especially  for  the  last  six  years  of  school  life. 

I  have  always  been  connected  with  schools  wherein  co-education  is 
the  custom.  I  have  therefore  had  opportunity  to  observe  both  the  good 
and  evil  in  the  system.  These  are  quite  evenly  balanced.  As  a  parent, 
had  I  the  choice  to  send  my  girls  to  a  mixed  school  or  to  one  containing 
girls  only,  I  should  choose  the  latter ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  choose 
a  mixed  school  for  my  boys. 
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In  schools  mixed  or  unmixed  I  think  the  moral  side  of  education 
should  receive  more  attention.  "  The  highest  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  is  tested  by  its  results  in  moral  character,  and  hence  its  central 
aim  is  effective  moral  training.11 

WM.  E.  HATCH,  Superintendent. 

Concord,  N.H.,  April  30,  1890. 

I  have  long  cherished  a  hope  that  eventually  a  change  might  be 
brought  about  by  which  boys  and  girls  above  certain  ages  might  pur- 
sue different  courses  of  study  in  different  buildings.  No  doubt  better 
application  to  study  might  be  secured  and  a  great  relief  from  those 
temptations  that  beset  children  at  certain  times  of  life.  I  know  from 
observation  that  many  boys  fail  of  attaining  good  rank  in  school  because 
of  distraction  of  attention  by  causes  natural  to  weak  minds  and  bodies. 

A  removal  of  these  causes,  as  far  as  possible,  from  boys  and  girls 
before  their  reasoning  faculties  are  fully  developed  would,  I  think,  be 
sanctioned  by  every  well-meaning  person.  Trusting  our  schools  uni- 
versally may  some  time  reap  the  benefits  from  a  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  high  and  grammar  grades. 

L.  J.  RUNDLETT,  Superintendent. 


COLLEGES. 


Amhekst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  May  6,  1890. 
President  Seelye  requests  me  to  acknowledge  his  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  April  21,  and  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  is  both  desirable  and  practicable  in  the  early  stages,  and  he  thinks 
that  it  might  be  properly  conducted  through  both  the  grammar  and 
high  schools ;  but  in  his  judgment  the  differentiation  of  sex,  which  is 
quite  as  manifest  on  the  mental  as  on  the  physical  side,  requires  a  differ- 
ent curriculum  for  the  two  in  their  college  course. 

EDWARD  B.  McFADDEN,  Secretary. 

Boston  University, 

Boston,  May  8,  1890. 
In  my  opinion,  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  high  and  grammar 
schools,  as  also  in  colleges  and  universities,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
best  results  in  the  education  of  youth. 

I  believe  it  to  be  best  for  boys,  best  for  girls,  best  for  teachers,  best 
for  tax-payers,  best  for  the  community,  best  for  morals  and  manners 
and  religion. 
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At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  girls,  I 
pleaded  as  hard  as  I  could  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  then  existing 
Latin  school  to  both  sexes,  instead  of  starting  a  new  and  separate 
school  for  girls.  Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
views.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Boston  would  do  wisely  to  repair  the 
mistake,  and  to  organize  all  her  schools  on  the  plan  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  so  many  intelligent  and  prosperous  cities. 

W.  F.  WARREN,  President. 

Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  May  8,  '90. 
It  seems  to  be  divinely  ordained  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
brought  up  together  in  the  same  family ;  and  no  good  reason  is  appar- 
ent to  me  for  separating  them  at  the  school-room  door.  Both  mentally 
and  morally  they  are  mutually  helpful  in  stimulating  and  in  restraining 
each  other,  and  therefore  necessary  to  a  symmetrical  development  of 
character.  Any  so-called  reform  which  forbids  co-education  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools  is  what  Dr.  Bushnell  would  call  a  "Reform 
against  Nature." 

JAS.  W.  STRONG,  President. 

Arkansas,  Ind.,  Univ.,  May  10,  '90. 
Judging  from  the  work  in  this  university  preparatory  department, 
both  sexes  are  benefited  by  reciting  in  the  same  class-rooms. 

E.  H.  MURFEE,  President. 

Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  May  10,  1890. 
Our  institution  is  co-educational,  and  the  preparatory  department  is 
of  the  same  grade  as  the  high  school ;  but  the  conditions  are  peculiar, 
in  that  we  have  a  lady  principal  who  has  charge  of  the  young  ladies 
who  live  at  the  college,  and  who,  with  the  other  teachers,  maintains  a 
general  supervision.  Our  regulations  are  not  excessively  strict  by  any 
means,  nor  do  we  have  any  restrictions  upon  the  social  relations  of  the 
students  beyond  those  which  good  sense  and  a  regard  for  proprieties 
suggest. 

ESQ 

Co-education  presents  no  peculiar  difficulties  with  us.  It  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Its  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  students  is,  I 
think,  good.  Occasionally  an  intimacy  springs  up  which  is  disadvan- 
tageous, but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  such  incidents  are  more 
frequent  than  would  be  found  to  occur  among  young  people  differently 
circumstanced.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
daily  association  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  under  wise  teachers, 
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may  be  helpful  in  the  way  of  correcting  much  that  would  be  false  in 
thought  and  imagination. 

As  regards  class-room  work,  physical  strength,  intellectual  capacity, 
etc.,  I  see  no  difference.  There  are  bright  boys  and  dull  boys,  and 
there  are  bright  girls  and  dull  ones.  Occasionally  a  girl  shows  the 
effect  of  overwork,  and  occasionally  the  same  thing  is  seen  among  the 
boys.    It  is  a  matter  of  strength,  endowment,  etc.,  rather  than  of  sex. 

F.  T.  INGALLS. 

Little  Rock  University, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  8,  1890. 
I  believe  that  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar 
schools,  if  under  proper  restrictions  and  guards,  is  a  good  thing. 

M.  L.  CURL,  President. 

Delaware,  O.,  May  16,  1890. 
We  have  had  co-education  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  since 
1876.  No  evil  effects  have  resulted  here.  Our  young  men  are  more 
gentlemanly  and  our  young  ladies  are  more  vigorous  in  their  work  be- 
cause the  two  sexes  recite  together.  Upon  the  whole,  our  experience  is 
decidedly  favorable  to  co-education.  I  believe  the  experiment  would 
prove  a  success  in  your  high  and  grammar  schools. 

J.  W.  BASHFORD. 

Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  May  17,  1890. 
After  an  experience  of  twenty-seven  years,  we  heartily  believe  in  co- 
education in  an  institution  like  ours,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  offer  any 
objection  to  it  in  high  and  grammar  schools. 

O.  B.  CHENEY,  President. 
By  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Secretary. 

Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  May  7,  1890. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
in  high  schools,  it  has  not  been  attended  with  evil  results.  It  seems 
necessary  that  ordinary  caution  be  observed,  but  the  competition  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  has  usually  been  productive  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  I  do  not  think  that  the  danger  of  immorality  is  in- 
creased by  the  meetings  incident  to  well-regulated  instruction  and 
exercise  in  and  about  the  same  building.  I  must  add  that  I  have  not 
had  opportunity  for  very  extensive  or  thorough  observation. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER. 
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Oberlin,  O.,  May  7,  1890. 
Oberlin  College  has  tried  co-education  in  all  departments,  from  its 
beginning,  in  1833.  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  experiment, 
and  believe  it  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  wholesome  way,  under 
reasonable  conditions.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  faculty  would  fail  to 
say  the  same  thing  of  co-education  in  high  and  grammar  schools. 

HENRY  C.  KING,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  O.,  May  10,  1890. 
An  experience  of  twenty  years  has  convinced  me  that  for  nine-tenths 
of  college  students,  education  of  the  sexes  together  is  better  than  the 
education  of  them  separately.  The  presence  of  those  of  the  opposite 
sex  is  a  stimulus  in  study  and  a  restraint  in  conduct.  The  frivolous 
and  foolish  will  be  frivolous  and  foolish  under  either  system. 

I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  to 
justify  an  opinion  concerning  co-education  in  them. 

W.  H.  SCOTT,  President  of  the  University. 

Vassar  College,  May  13,  1890. 

As  a  member  of  a  school  board  in  an  Eastern  city,  I  was  accustomed 
to  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  educated  together,  but  where, 
during  the  recesses,  there  was  an  absolute  separation  of  the  sexes.  I 
never  saw  aught  in  these  schools  to  call  for  unfavorable  comment. 

In  our  high  school  a  similar  law  was  enforced,  only  there  was  a 
considerable  separation  of  the  sexes  in  classes  as  well.  But  in  many 
lines  of  study  they  worked  together,  and  without  unfavorable  com- 
ment. 

I  see  no  objection  to  such  a  plan.  The  expense  of  a  separate  system 
makes  it  impossible  in  most  places,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  imperative 
on  other  grounds.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  that  boys  and  girls  of 
the  age  of  most  of  those  in  our  higher  schools  need  careful  watching 
where  they  are  thrown  so  indiscriminately  together. 

One  or  two  may  poison  a  large  number,  and  necessarily  our  schools 
must  include  every  kind. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR. 

Schenectady,  N.Y.,  May  12,  1890. 
I  am  opposed  to  co-education  in. -colleges ,  but  have  never  studied  the 
questicmlisitrelates  to  high,  and  grammar  schools,  and  do  not  consider 
myself  entitled  to  express  any  opinion. 

H.  E.  WEBSTER,  President  Union  College. 
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Baltimore,  May  9,  1890. 
I  consider  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar 
scliools  objectionable. 

IRA  REMSEN,  Acting  President,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Cambridge,  May  29,  1890. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

This  opinion  dates  back  to  my  early  life,  when,  as  a  day- scholar  in 
what  was  then  considered  the  best  boarding-school  near  Boston  (that  of 
William  Wells,  in  Cambridge),  I  was  struck  with  the  greater  decency 
and  refinement  of  the  day-scholars,  who  lived  at  home  and  with  their  sis- 
ters, as  compared  with  those  who  lived  only  among  boys.  Afterwards,  as 
usher  in  another  large  boarding-school  (that  of  Stephen  M.  Weld,  of 
Jamaica  Plain),  I  noticed  just  the  same  superiority.  This  impression 
has  never  passed  away  from  my  mind. 

Since  then,  while  on  the  school  committee  of  three  different  places, 
—  Newbury  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Newport,  R.I., —  I  have  seen  the 
process  of  abolishing  separate  schools  and  bringing  the  sexes  together; 
and  always  with  satisfactory  results  as  to  discipline,  manners,  and 
morals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  in  each  sex  an  instinctive  desire  for  the 
good  opinion  of  the  other,  and  that  this  is  a  very  powerful  aid  and  stim- 
ulus in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  As  a  remarkably  good  teacher  —  Mr. 
William  Reed,  now  of  Taunton  —  said  to  me  forty  years  ago  at  Newbury- 
port :  "I  never  yet  saw  a  school  which  I  could  not  manage  by  the  wav- 
ing of  a  finger,  if  I  could  only  have  boys  and  girls  together." 

This  is  now  generally  admitted  as  to  boys ;  but  there  is  often  an  im- 
pression that  what  the  boys  gain,  the  girls  lose.  Here  again  I  must 
quote  a  very  able  teacher,  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Leighton,  sister  of  the  well- 
known  educational  authoress,  the  late  Jane  Andrews,  and  as  good  a 
teacher.  When  in  Worcester,  about  1855,  we  changed  her  girls'  gram- 
mar school  into  a  mixed  school,  she  said  soon  after:  "1  was  willing 
that  the  change  should  take  place,  because  J  thought  we  owed  it  to  the 
boys,  although  I  thought  it  would  be  bad  for  the  girls.  But  now  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  has  done  as  much  for  the 
girls  as  for  the  boys.1' 

When  1  was  on  the  school  committee  of  Newport,  one  of  our  very  best 
grammar-school  principals,  a  woman,  took  a  day  to  visit  Boston  grammar 
schools.  After  her  return  she  said  to  me,  "  I  should  never  wish  to  teach 
a  public  school  in  Boston.  They  seem  to  me  perfectly  tame  and  unin- 
teresting, from  having  one  sex  only."  When  I  questioned  her  farther 
she  said:  "  I  rely  on  my  girls  to  give  steadiness  and  regularity  to  my 
school :  they  are  more  punctual,  and  get  their  lessons  better.  But  I  rely 
on  the  boys  to  bring  outside  life  into  the  school,  to  know  what  is  going 
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on  in  the  world,  to  illustrate  the  lessons  from  what  happens  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  wharves.  Neither  would  be  sufficient  alone  ;  both  are 
needed  for  the  material  of  a  good  school."  I  thought  I  had  never  heard 
the  precise  state  of  the  case  better  put. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  June  3,  1890. 

I  have  never  taught  in  high  or  grammar  schools,  but  after  thirteen 
years1  experience  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval  with  regard 
to  co-education  in  higher  grades. 

I  was  educated  in  a  school  and  college  where  none  of  the  other  sex 
were  admitted,  and  naturally  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  course  was 
not  desirable.  When  compelled  to  admit  ladies  to  my  classes  I  re- 
garded it  as  a  mistake,  and  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  them 
apart,  and  only  with  great  anxiety,  and  by  slow  degrees,  permitted  any 
intermingling  in  the  class-room. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  so  advantageous  that  now  I  have 
thrown  off  all  restraint  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory,  and  subject  all 
students  to  exactly  the  same  discipline  and  rules,  no  attention  being  paid 
to  sex,  but  the  students  arranged  alphabetically  and  in  every  respect 
treated  alike,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  co-education  can  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully, provided  all  artificial  barriers  are  swept  away ;  and  the  nearer 
we  come  to  this  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

There  are  natural  advantages  from  the  mingling  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
strongest  argument  against  it  is  a  moral  one,  which,  however  strong  it 
maybe  out  of  the  school-room,  loses  its  force  in  it. 

THOMAS  E.  POPE. 

Ann  Arboe,  Mich.,  Aug.  22,  1890. 

In  every  respect  salutary.  Our  young  men  are  better  behaved  on  the 
whole  —  more  gentlemanly . 

In  some  subjects  the  women  surpass  the  men  ;  in  others  the  opposite 
is  true.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  our  standard  has  declined.  The 
University  has  certainly  made  great  strides  forward  since  women  were 
admitted,  in  1871.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but 
I  dp  not  believe  that  the  women  have  in  any  way  retarded  the  onward 
movement    In  some  respects  they  have  certainly  facilitated  it. 

ISAAC  N,  DEMMOK 
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The  following  letters  have  been  received  from  people  in- 
terested in  the  subject :  — 

Milwaukee,  June  8,  1890. 
In  the  West  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  or 
advisability  of  co-education.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  both,  this 
S}7stem  has  been  fully  in  practice,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
gives  equal  privileges  to  both  boys  and  girls.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  difficulty  or  scandal  arising  from  this  intermingling  of  the  sexes 
at  school. 

I  was  educated  in  such  a  school  myself,  and  my  experience  teaches 
me  that  there  is  a  certain  emulation  or  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes 
of  the  opposite  sex,  which  stimulates  the  pupils  in  such  a  school  to 
greater  mental  exertion,  and  makes  them  more  zealous  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Girls  are  usually  quicker  in  their  perceptions  than  boys 
of  the  same  age,  consequently  boys  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  comradeship.  Contact  with  the  gentler  sex  also  smoothes  the  rough 
edges  of  a  boy's  manner,  and  develops  the  chivalrous  side  of  his  char- 
acter, making  him  more  manly,  more  honest  and  straightforward  than 
he  would  be  if  accustomed  only  to  the  society  of  boys  like  himself. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  savage  in  man,  and  this  trait  is  more 
likely  to  develop  itself  when  men  herd  together. 

On  the  contrary,  a  girl  who  is  brought  up  in  the  companionship  of 
boys  is  more  likely  when  she  arrives  at  womanhood  to  estimate  men  at 
their  true  worth,  and  is  less  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  the  first  de- 
signing adventurer  whom  she  meets. 

Your  inquiry  strikes  a  Wisconsin  man  or  woman  somewhat  as  would 
an  investigation  into  the  advisability  of  allowing  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  to  occupy  the  same  pews  in  church.  Co-education  has 
been  so  thoroughly  accepted  and  so  long  practised  in  the  West,  that  we 
have  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  return  to  the  old 
monastic  system.  « 

MRS.  D.  H.  JOHNSON. 

In  regard  to  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar 
schools,  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  advantage 
of  both  sexes  to  mingle  freely  in  all  departments  of  education. 

I  have  not  had  very  large  personal  experience,  but  have  had  under 
my  care  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  were  passing  through  a  co-educative  high 
school.  In  neither  case  did  I  see  any  evil  or  disadvantage  arising  from 
co-education ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  natural  healthy  friendship  with 
those  of  the  other  sex.  I  should  entirely  approve  of  the  principle  of 
co-education,  from  the  lowest  primary  school  to  the  highest  university  or 
professional  school. 

EDNAH  D.  CHENEY. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1890. 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our  public  schools  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  experiment  into  that 
of  well-established  results. 

Its  practical  working,  and  its  effect  upon  the  manners,  the  mind,  and 
the  morals  of  pupils  have  been  tested  under  so  many  conditions,  that  it 
is  no  longer  difficult  to  find  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions 
regarding  its  value. 

It  is  true  that  different  minds,  using  the  same  data,  may  differ 
honestly  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  co-education  upon  character ;  but  as 
to  its  effect  upon  mind,  manners,  and  morals,  which  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  outward  manifestations,  we  may  expect  that  a  fair  degree  of 
harmony  will  exist  among  observing  and  discriminating  teachers. 

My  opportunity  for  gathering  data  upon  this  subject  has  been  quite 
extensive,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  passed  in  college, 
my  entire  life  has  been  in  schools  where  both  sexes  have  been  brought 
together.  These  have  been  academies  made  up  of  young  men  and 
women  of  widely  varying  ages  and  conditions,  high  schools  and  union 
schools  embracing  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  and  every 
phase  of  social  life  and  character.  I  have  also  been  familiar  with  a 
large  number  of  normal  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  in  which  the  sexes  have  been  associated  from  their 
origin.  With  this  opportunity  to  study  the  subject,  I  may  not  seem 
bold  if  I  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  results  of  co-education. 

Few  have  failed  to  recognize  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  sexes,  a 
mutual  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  esteem  of  each  other.  This  often 
shows  itself  in  an  earnest  rivalry,  a  quite  determined  though  genial 
competition  which  stimulates  to  mental  activity  without  provoking 
animosity,  especially  to  that  degree  likely  to  exist  among  those  of  the 
same  sex.  The  complementary  character  of  the  sexes  is  an  important 
factor  in  their  education  when  allowed  to  exert  itself  in  their  mutual 
association.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  the  world  over,  that  the  contiguity 
of  opposites  stimulates  to  activity.  Opposite  magnetisms  attract,  op- 
posite minds  arouse  in  each  other  dormant  forces.  Complementary 
parts  brought  together  form  the  unit  —  the  pef ect  whole.  The  family 
is  the  unit  in  society,  because  it  has  all  the  parts  to  make  up  the  unit. 
The  school  is  a  unit  only  when  it  has  both  sexes.  The  family  is  best 
trained  that  has  the  training  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  daughter 
gains  her  most  symmetrical  growth  only  in  the  presence  of  a  brother, 
and  the  brother  only  in  the  gentler  influences  of  the  sister. 

That  school  is  best  taught  and  disciplined  which  combines  in  its 
teaching  force  the  intellect  and  character  of  both  sexes.  It  would 
seem  that  teachers,  who  are  students,  as  well  as  teachers,  of  the  minds 
under  their  charge,  must  have  observed  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Young  women  develop  better  intellectually  in  the  presence  of  young 
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men,  and  the  contrary  is  equally  true;  and  what  is  true  of  ^omio-  men 
and  women  is  true  of  the  boy  and  girl  down  to  an  early  age.  °xheir 
minds  may  not  be  different,  but  there  are  subtle  forces  at  work  that  are 
different.  Nobody  sees  how  the  sunlight  does  its  work  upon  the  plant, 
but  he  does  see  that  the  plant  grows,  and  that  sunlight  is  necessary  to 
its  growth.  Nobody  sees  how  the  mental  forces  of  one  person  enter 
into  and  do  their  work  upon  the  nature  of  another,  but  he  sees  that 
there  is  such  a  work  wrought. 

The  practical  results  in  Cornell  University,  Syracuse  University,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  most  of  the  other  universities  and  normal 
schools  outside  of  New  England,  demonstrate  the  value  of  co-educa- 
tion.  They  show  that  young  women  do  better  work  in  the  mixed 
schools  than  in  those  devoted  simply  to  female  education.  More  of 
them  reach  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  The  notable  cases  that  have 
come  from  the  university  annexes  indicate  the  value  of  contiguous  study 
of  the  two  sexes. 

What  has  been  said  of  its  effect  upon  mind  can  be  said  with  equal 
truth  regarding  morals. 

The  constant  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  recitation,  the  measuring  of 
themselves  one  with  another  intellectually,  begets  a  self-respect,  a  cir- 
cumspection of  conduct,  that  protects  against  undue  intimacy,  and  is  a 
safe-guard  to  the  young  women  as  it  is  a  barrier  to  young  men. 
Respect  of  one  party  for  the  ability  of  the  other  compels  respectful  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  both. 

Manners  are  so  much  an  outgrowth  of  moral  feeling,  that  where  a 
high  state  of  more  culture  exists,  other  things  being  equal,  we  expect  to 
find  a  corresponding  high  condition  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
favorable  effect  upon  young  men  and  boys  will  not  be  questioned. 
Their  manners  are  improved,  and  there  are  fewer  instances  of  the 
ancient  barbarisms  of  college  life.  Female  society  throws  around  them 
its  restraints,  imposes  its  obligations,  and  compels  a  propriety  and 
refinement  of  conduct  not  so  prevalent  in  male  schools.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  government  of  such  schools  is  easier,  their  morals  higher, 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  more  elevating.  The  forces  of  society  are  com- 
bined and  act  together,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained.  And  while  character  is  subtile,  —  a  something  that  cannot 
be  handled  or  seen, —  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  fuller  and  more  sym- 
metrical development  will  be  secured  when  all  the  forces  of  social  life 
are  in  harmonious  action,  than  when  any  single  element  is  wanting,  and 
that  better  men  and  better  women  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  educa- 
tional work. 

W.  C.  GINN,  Late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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Editorial  Rooms, 
New  England  Publishing  Company, 
3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Sept.  6,  1890. 

I  have  twice  written  you  in  reply,  but  have  repudiated  both.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  it  is  a  line  of  school  thought  to  which  I  have  given 
little  attention.  My  thought  has  been  largely  focused  upon  the  other 
ways  and  means.  I  do  not  see  any  principle  involved  that  experience 
sustains.  I  have  always  said  that,  theoretically,  boys  and  girls  in  all 
grades  at  all  ages  should  be  at  school  together,  but  in  experience  I  do 
not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  hands  of  a  first-class  teacher. 
The  Dwight  School  and  the  Gaston  are  as  good  schools  as  I  know  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  much  improved  if  they  were 
"  boys  and  girls1 "  schools. 

I  would  never  open  a  new  school  that  was  not  mixed,  but  I  see  no 
call  for  a  readjustment  of  the  schools. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP. 


CLERGYMEN. 


Roxbury,  May  30,  1890. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  Antioch  College, 
in  Ohio.  The  system  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  introduced 
in  that  college  at  its  foundation,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  college  would  wish  to 
change  it.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  instance  for  your  purpose,  because 
a  large  part  of  the  students  in  this  institution  are  connected  with  a 
preparatory  school,  which  receives  pupils  at  about  the  age  of  those  who 
would  attend  high  schools  here. 

As  is  very  well  known  to  you,  the  practice  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth,  excepting  Boston,  has  always  been  to  receive  pupils  ot 
both  sexes,  whatever  was  their  age.  The  old  country  academies 
thought  of  no  other  system,  and  are  all  organized  on  that  basis. 

I  wish  somebody  would  say  why  the  Boston  schools  were  ever  organ- 
ized on  any  other  basis.     I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  our» 
daily  school  education  here,  and  I  never  knew.    This  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  Boston  is  the  exception  to  the  policy  and  habit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

28  Highland  Park  Ave.,  Roxbury,  August,  1890. 
After  many  years  of  observation  as  a  committee-man  and  teacher,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  as  a  parent  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  Boston 
high  and  grammar  schools,  I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
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system  of  co-education  in  those  grades.  I  think  it  is  always  valuable 
in  education,  but  that  the  older  the  pupils  and  the  higher  the  studies 
the  more  essential  it  becomes,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  It  gives  a  special  and  healthful  animation  to  the  classes. 

2.  It  places  the  boys  and  girls  in  wholesome  relations  to  one  another, 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  They  form  right  estimates  of  each  other. 
It  corrects  the  follies  of  both  sexes,  making  the  boys  more  manly  and 
the  girls  more  womanly.  Their  acquaintance  becomes  sensible  and 
intelligent.    So  far  from  harming  either,  it  helps  both. 

3.  It  is  the  natural  method,  and  Nature,  says  Lord  Bacon,  always 
vindicateth  herself. 

4.  It  is  the  best  system  for  the  teacher,  in  manners,  in  method  of 
instruction,  and  in  breadth  of  mind. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  points;  in  short,  I  decide,  that  for  all 
concerned,  intellectually,  ethically,  and  morally,  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  and  the  thirst  for  it,  in  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  con- 
duct, and  in  the  culture  of  character,  the  co-education  of  our  older 
children  is  the  system  clearly  best  in  theory  and  always  approved  by 
practice ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  established  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  especially  in  the  highest  ones,  of  our  Boston  public 
schools. 

FRANCIS  C.  WILLIAMS. 


Jamaica  Plain,  June  3,  1890. 

In  my  opinion  the  "  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  "  is  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  and  not  harmful  to  girls. 
Most  boys  have  much  of  the  barbaric  in  them.  The  presence  of  and 
association  with  girls  helps  to  humanize  and  civilize  them.  So  far  as 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  boys  and 
girls  are  associated  or  separated. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment are  not  the  only  things  for  which  our  schools  are  maintained. 
We  want  our  boys  to  grow  up  gentlemen.  The  society  and  presence  of 
girls  is  a  powerful  means  to  this  end. 

As  regards  the  attraction  which  each  sex  has  for  the  other,  —  which, 
I  take  it,  is  the  supposed  source  of  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  —  I  think  the  separation  of  the  sexes  has  a 
tendency  to  lead  to  the  very  evils  it  is  supposed  to  guard  against. 

As  a  boy  and  youth  I  was  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  and  that  is  my 
judgment  of  the  two  systems. 

The  male  sex,  whether  young  or  old,  is  greatly  benefited  by  associa- 
tion with  the  female  sex ;  and  so  society  as  a  whole  is  benefited.  And 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  body  politic  is,  I  take  it,  one  purpose  of  the  public 
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schools.  One  of  the  most  public  sources  of  the  degradation  of  Oriental 
countries  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

I  was  three  years  in  the  army  during  our  civil  war,  and  could  not 
help  noting  the  baneful  effect  upon  men  of  separation  from  the  in- 
fluence of  woman.  There  was  a  marked  tendency  to  retrograde  in  all 
that  has  to  do  with  refinement  and  the  finer  elements  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  you  see,  I  believe  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  boys. 

I  hold  that  it  is  in  many  ways  helpful  to  girls ;  but  not  in  such 
marked  degree  as  to  boys. 

S.  N.  SHEWMAN,  Rector  St.  John's  Church. 

Morgan  Chapel,  Boston,  June  2,  1890. 
I  believe  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.    Divine  Providence 
evidently  intends  they  shall  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  together; 
why  not  be  educated  for  this  together  ? 

B.  J.  JOHNSTON. 

361  Neponset  Ave., 
Dorchester,  May  26,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar 
schools. 

I  believe  the  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other  is  beneficial. 
It  is  an  education  in  itself,  this  mingling  of  the  male  and  female 
characteristics. 

My  father's  experience  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  convinced  him  and 
also  my  brother,  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  for 
the  sexes  to  be  together. 

I  think  the  trend  is  that  way,  and  I  look  to  see  the  doors  of  Harvard 
open  to  women  as  well  as  men,  with  equal  privilege  and  opportunity. 

The  prejudice  now  prevailing  I  feel  convinced  will  be  overcome  by  a 
fair  trial. 

I  hope  it  may  be  brought  about  in  our  high  and  grammar  schools. 

GEO.  HERBERT  HOSMER. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Boston. 
1  It  is  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  together  and  to  meet  one 
another  as  often  as  possible,  under  proper  restrictions.  Among  wealthy 
people,  the  social  life  is  such  that  the  young  people  meet  constantly 
and  freely,  and  know  one  another  well.  Among  plain  people  there  is 
little  social  life,  and  among  the  poor  almost  none ;  and  the  only  oppor- 
tunity the  boys  and  girls  of  these  classes  have  of  making  one  another's 
acquaintance  is  upon  the  street.    The  acquaintance  so  formed  and  so 
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carried  on  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  undesirable.  There  is  a  clandestine 
air  about  it. 

As  far  as  the  question  concerns  morals  and  manners,  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  co-education. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  mental  training,  the  question  seems  to  me 
more  difficult.  Whether  boys  and  girls  should  have  precisely  the  same 
studies,  and  pursue  them  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
age,  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  give  an 
opinion.  I  can,  however,  see  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  study 
arithmetic,  geography,  algebra,  history,  botany,  chemistry,  elementary 
physics,  and  the  modern  and  ancient  languages,  as  well  as  boys,  and 
both  should  be  taught  in  the  best  method. 

In  the  mixed  grammar  schools  that  I  have  known,  the  boys  as  a 
rule  are  outstripped  by  the  girls. 

The  college-bred  girls  whom  I  have  met  seem  to  have  got  at  least  as 
much  as  boys  out  of  their  college  course.  The  physiological  question 
ought  to  have  very  careful  attention.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  girls 
suffer  permanent  injury  in  health  from  the  course  of  study  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

REUBEN  KIDNER. 

Boston,  June  16,  1890. 
I  believe  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  and 
grammar  schools.  I  think  it  is  the  natural  method,  and  preserves  the  idea 
of  the  family  more  intact.  I  think  it  has  a  refining  influence  on  both 
boys  and  girls  to  be  thus  associated  in  school  life,  and  helps  to  create 
that  ideal  society  in  which  men  and  women  have  memories  of  a  mutual 
life  in  all  their  training  and  development,  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
share  in  that  joint  government  of  the  world  which  God  has  committed 
to  them.  God  started  the  world  on  the  principle  of  co-education,  and 
certainly  the  failure  was  not  due  to  the  principle,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  sexes  were  separate  at  a 
period  of  temptation.  Men  and  women  have  so  much  in  common,  that 
it  is  best  their  training  should  emphasize  that  rather  than  the  little  that 
differentiates  them.  They  should  compete  with  one  another,  watch  one 
another's  growth,  live  in  each  other's  atmosphere,  and  mutually  assist 
each  other  as  God  has  intended  in  all  the  periods  of  their  life.  The  fact 
that  as  a  rule  families  are  made  up  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  not 
one  family  all  boys  and  another  all  girls,  it  seems  to  me  gives  a  con- 
siderable clue  to  the  plan  of  God,  which  is  as  a  pattern  given  in  the 
mount. 

WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  HAVEN,  Grace  Church. 
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61  Gushing  Ave., 
Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  institution  that  has  tried  co-edueation  has 
ever  abandoned  it.  I  believe  that  in  every  case  the  results  have  been 
favorable. 

For  ten  years  I  had  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  a  large 
town,  so  that  I  can  speak  from  experience. 

There  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  an  arbitrary  separation  of  the 
sexes  during  school-life  than  during  the  period  before  and  after  it. 
They  are  together  in  the  family  and  mingle  in  society,  not  only  without 
harm,  but  to  their  mutual  advantage.  In  the  nature  of  things,  boys 
and  girls  should  be  trained  up  together,  since  they  are  to  live  together 
as  men  and  women,  and  need  to  be  taught  their  true  relationship. 
Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  relics  of  a  monastic  age,  when 
women  were  regarded  as  inferior  beings.  But  in  our  day  it  is  proved 
that  woman  has  the  capacity  for  the  highest  culture,  and  ability  to  en- 
gage successfully  in  the  various  affairs  of  life.  The  sphere  of  woman 
has  so  enlarged  that  many  avocations  that  formerly  were  held  exclu- 
sively by  men  are  now  open  to  women,  and  women  are  pursuing  them 
with  success.  Hence,  women,  as  well  as  men,  need  a  broad  and  high 
education. 

But  whilst  co-education  offers  equal  advantages  to  both  sexes,  it  does 
not  compel  a  dead  level  of  uniformity.  Eclecticism  is  now  dominant  in 
the  higher  schools  of  learning.  This  elective  system  affords  ample 
scope  for  choice  of  studies  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  women. 

1  am  confident  that  the  objection  made  to  co-education  on  moral 
grounds  has  been  proved  to  be  groundless. 

The  testimony  from  the  schools  where  co-education  has  been  prac- 
tised is  to  the  effect,  that  not  only  no  harm  comes  from  the  mingling 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class-room,  but  that  the  results  are  positively 
good.  Personal  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  co-edu- 
cation is  better  for  mind  and  morals,  than  education  of  the  sexes  in 
schools  apart.  There  is  less  rowdyism  and  more  earnestness  amongst 
boys,  and  less  unlady-like  conduct  and  fewer  escapades  among  girls,  in 
mixed  than  in  separate  schools.  There  is  danger  for  the  young  of  both 
sexes  anywhere,  but  there  is  nothing  gained  and  much  lost  by  their 
separation  in  the  class-room.  There,  one  is  both  a  stimulus  and  a  re- 
straint on  the  other.  Jean  Paul  says,  "To  insure  modesty,  I  would 
advise  the  educating  of  the  sexes  together.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing 
where  girls  are  alone ;  and  still  less  where  boys  are  alone.11  Co-edu- 
cation means  a  development  of  life  into  manly  and  womanly  com- 
pleteness. 

R.  J.  ADAMS,  D.D.,  Pastor  Stoughton-st.  Bajitist  Church. 
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11  Durham  Street,  April  29,  1890. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

R.  B.  GROVER. 

In  some  cases  it  might  not  work  well,  but  the  reasons  in  favor  of  it 
are  sufficient  in  my  judgment  to  justify  it. 

It  promotes  a  truer  relationship  between  boys  and  girls,  a  more  intel- 
ligent respect  for  each  other's  abilities  and  character. 

It  prepares  the  young  to  enjoy  intellectual  and  moral  companionship 
in  their  adult  life. 

It  dispels  illusions  which  injure  the  character  of  secluded  people. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  advantages  of  having  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  family  circle. 

It  has  been  successfully  tried  in  academies  and  colleges. 

WM.  G.  BABCOCK. 

103  Ocean  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  28,  1890. 
I  was  educated  in  a  co-educational  grammar,  high  school,  and  college, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  my  experience,  but  I  am  rather  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  better 
method. 

J.  W.  BRIGHAM. 

Berkeley  Temple, 

Boston,  May  6,  1890. 
I  favor  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  because  I  believe  it  will  result 
in  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and  a  more  symmetrical  development  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

CHARLES  A.  DICKINSON. 

I  have  never  been  of  the  opinioti  that  man  can  improve  upon  his  Crea- 
tor's judgment  in  any  particular. 

"  And  Jehovah  had  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  an  helpmeet  for  him."    They  need  each  other. 

So  do  boys  and  girls,  for  mutual  help  in  many  ways. 

I  have  always  been  of  this  "  opinion." 

C.  CUNNINGHAM,  Pastor. 

First  Free  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  May  7,  1890. 
So  far  as  moral  considerations  are  concerned  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools. 

F.  L.  HAYES,  Pastor. 
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92  Seaver  Street, 
Roxbury,  April  29,  1890. 

I.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  to  intellectual  endeavor,  promoting  an 
ambition  for  successful  scholarship. 

II.  It  is  also  a  very  powerful  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  personal  neatness,  to  a  creditable  demeanor  and  general  refinement 
of  manners.  The  very  disparities  of  household  training  manifest  in  a 
public  school  are  so  exhibited  in  the  school-room,  where  the  prevailing 
mood  of  mind  among  the  pupils  is  more  observant  and  ambitious  than 
elsewhere,  that  they  powerfully  plead  for  the  better  examples,  and  thus 
tend  more  to  refine  than  to  degrade. 

III.  Such  effects  greatly  aid  the  discipline  and  promote  the  general 
success  of  the  school. 

IV.  The  evils  incident  to  the  inevitable  association  in  life  of  weak  or 
ill-regulated  young  persons  of  different  sex  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
measure  guarded  against  and  held  in  check  when  that  association  is 
largely  within  the  range  of  educational  relations,  and  is  thus  necessarily 
in  a  good  degree  guided  by  their  elevating  influences. 

A.  H.  PLUMB,  Pastor  Walnut-ave.  Congregational  Church. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  29,  1890. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  co-education  should  not  be  a  universal 
and  permanent  feature  of  our  common-school  system.  The  separation 
of  the  sexes  is  detrimental  to  both.  It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
free  government  and  a  Christian  civilization  that  the  sexes  should  be 
mutually  respectful  and  mutually  helpful  (with  proper  supervision 
a  school  may  be  as  innocent  as  a  home) ,  and  this  they  can  be  only 
through  a  proper  education  together.  The  world  moves  forward,  not 
backward.  Co-education  is  increasing  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  co-education  ought  to  begin  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
continue.    Life  is  a  co-educational  school. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  question  of  co-education  was  any  longer 
debatable,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 

PHILIP  S.  MOXOM. 

I  was  so  educated ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the  better  plan ;  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  from  the  boys  roughness  and  coarseness,  and  cultivate 
more  gentlemanly  deportment. 

In  literary  pursuits  I  cannot  see  that  anything  is  lost. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  co-education  of  the  sexes.  I  had  an  expe- 
rience of  seven  years,  and  that  was  the  order  then. 
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The  best  class  I  ever  had  in  Sunday  school  was  a  mixed  class,  and 
secured  the  best  attendance  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lesson. 

C.  H.  BROWN,  Superintendent  B-ave.  Baptist  S.  S. 

57  Rutland  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  29,  1890. 
I  unhesitatingly  record  myself  as  in  favor  of  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  I  have  two  daughters  in  attendance  upon  the  Everett  School, 
and  a  young  son  in  the  Rutland-street  primary  department.  I  do  not 
know  that  co-education  is  important  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned, 
but  believe  it  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  boys.  And  yet  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  better  even  for  the  girls. 

WM.  NAST  BRODBECK,  Pastor  of  Tremont-st.  M.  E.  Church. 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  April  28,  1890. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  safest  plan.    Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
argument  against  allowing  boys  and  girls  to  associate  in  the  school 
that  does  not  apply  with  equal  cogency  against  their  association  in  the 
home,  the  Sunday  school,  the  social  gathering,  or  anywhere  else. 

F.  W.  RYDER,  Pastor  of  Central-square  Baptist  Church. 

Boston,  April  28,  1890. 
I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  that  the  co-education  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  grammar  and  high  schools  is  desirable,  and  I  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  both  theory  and  practice.  The  rela- 
tions maintained  in  the  home,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  street  should  not 
be  changed  in  the  school.  Co-educiition  will  give  us  more  manly  men 
and  more  womanly  women  than  any  other  system. 

C.  L.  GOODELL,  Pastor  Winthrop-st.  M.  E.  Church. 

Boston,  April  28,  1890. 
From  experience,  observation,  and  reflection,  I  believe  in  the  co-edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls,  as  best  for  the  future  men  and  women  of  our 
country. 

WM.  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

103  Richmond  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  28,  1890. 
I  believe  co-education  .to  be  the  better  method  for  both  boys  and 
girls.    But  if  the  school-rooms  must  be  crowded,  then  separate  schools 
might  be  better. 
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I  make  the  qualification  for  two  reasons :  — 

1.  In  crowded  rooms  something  like  military  discipline  is  necessary 
to  secure  order.    In  this,  the  sexes  are  better  separate. 

2.  In  crowded  rooms  teachers  cannot  secure  that  decorum  between 
the  sexes  that  is  needful  to  gain  to  each  sex  the  advantage,  and  not 
the  risk,  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 

WILLIAM  I.  LAWRANCE, 
Minister  Third  Religious  Society  in  Dorchester. 

Immanuel  Congregational  Church, 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  the  co-education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  education  they  are  undoubtedly  stimulated  to  their 
best  efforts  by  being  taught  together.  The  girls,  as  a  rule,  learn  more 
quickly ;  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  more  thoroughly.  It  helps  both  to  be  in 
the  same  classes. 

In  the  matter  of  morals,  I  believe  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  to  be 
a  decided  help.  To  separate  them  is  unnatural  and  suggestive  of  evil, 
and  prompts  them  to  seek  one  another's  society  under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  never  in  the  grammar  school  allow  any  sugges- 
tions that  could  be  avoided  which  referred  to  the  difference  of  sex,  or 
which  indicated  that  one  sex  was  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  other. 
-In  the  high  school  the  pupils  have  reached  an  age  when  they  must 
recognize  the  distinction  ;  but  there  purity,  good  manners,  and  the  hap- 
piest relation  of  the  sexes  is  conserved  by  co-education.  It  is  folly  to 
fight  against  nature.  The  true  way  is  to  control  it,  direct  it,  and 
ennoble  it. 

ADDISON  P.  FOSTER. 

Boston,  May,  1890. 
Co-education  is  beneficial  to  the  general  education  of  mankind,  if 
suitably  adopted,  and  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  glory  of  the  West  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  East ;  but,  as  there  are  no  leaps  in  a  healthy 
development  of  nature,  that  such  co-education  should  continue  from  the 
elementary  schools,  through  the  higher  and  grammar  schools,  a  forma- 
tive but  no  revolutionary  measure. 

P.  A.  ALMQUIST. 

Boston,  May  2,  1890. 
My  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  co-education.    I  have  never  heard 
any  objections  that  seemed  to  be  valid. 

M.  J.  SAVAGE. 
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57  Trenton  Street,  East  Boston. 
I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  educated  together  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  schools,  because 

1.  It  is  the  natural  method. 

The  family  is  the  germ,  the  miniature  of  the  State  and  church.  God 
has  placed  them  together  in  the  family ;  there  they  learn  mutual 
rights  and  dependence  ;  and  if  this  is  carried  forward  in  the  subsequent 
instruction  of  the  schools,  each  sex  will  be  better  fitted  for  real  life  than 
they  can  be  by  separate  education. 

2.  The  boys  need  the  refining  influence  that  unconsciously  comes 
from  daily  association  with  girls;  this  will  do  more  to  make  them 
gentlemen,  than  any  amount  of  theoretic  training  by  themselves. 

3.  Girls  are  not  only  naturally  more  refined,  but  as  a  rule  they  put 
more  conscience  into  their  work,  than  boys ;  so  that  constant  association 
with  them  is  an  inspiration  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  average  boy. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  association  with  boys  helps  to  develop  nerve 
and  strength  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  and  so  they  become 
more  self-reliant. 

The  advantage  is  mutual,  and  both  are  better  fitted  for  after  life  by 
daily  association  in  school  work  and  the  healthful  ambitions  that  it 

inspires. 

ELIJAH  HOUR,  Pastor  Maverick  Congregational  Church. 

Dorchester,  May  2,  1890. 
My  experience  as  a  teacher,  four  years  as  principal  of  a  mixed 
high  school,  as  teacher  and  pupil  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  as 
a  student  in  the  university  of  Vermont,  where  both  sexes  are  admitted, 
leads  me  to  favor  the  co-education  method.  I  would,  however,  provide 
for  separate  instruction  in  physiology  and  separate  reading-rooms  and 
playgrounds. 

D.  T.  TORRE Y,  Pastor  Harvard  Church. 

20  Charles  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  1,  1890. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes  in  high  and  grammar  schools  has  done 
much  in  bringing  about  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  of  the 
average  American. 

A  return  to  separate  schools  for  the  sexes  is  a  step  backward,  and  is 
one  which  should  never  be  taken. 

CHARLES  C.  KELLOGG,  Congregational  Minister. 

109  Columbia  Street, 

Dorchester,  May  5,  1890. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  co-education  of  the  sexes,  in  all  grades,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  also  in  professional  schools.    I  am 
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unable  to  understand  why  in  our  educational  institutions  we  should 
adopt  a  principle  of  separating  the  sexes  which  does  not  obtain  any- 
where else  in  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  beneficial  effects  only  are  seen 
where  the  sexes  are  together,  as  in  Cornell  University,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological  School. 

GEO.  H.  YOUNG,  Pastor  New  South  Church. 

Boston,  May  13,  1890. 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  both 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 

In  the  West,  where  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  America  were 
passed,  such  co-education  was,  I  think,  universal,  and  it  was  what  I  there 
saw  of  it  which  impressed  it  upon  my  mind  as  the  best  plan.  It  was  a 
new  thing  to  me,  for,  in  England,  co-education  beyond  the  infant  school 
is  almost  unknown. 

BROOKE  HERFORD,  Arlington-st.  Church. 

South  Boston,  May  3,  1890. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

1.  It  is  the  plan  of  nature  in  the  family.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  fam- 
ily together  are  a  great  blessing. 

2.  I  know  how  it  worked  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  where  my  father- 
in-law  (a  conservative)  was  president  for  seven  years. 

He  was  a  convert,  I  know  (Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer). 

3.  I  think  more  refinement  of  manners  possible  where  boys  and  girls 
are  in  the  same  room  and  in  the  same  recitations. 

We  are  too  sensitive  about  the  influence  of  social  contact.  Nature  in 
the  young  (as  a  rule)  promotes  purity  of  manner,  where  all  the  condi- 
tions are  elevating.  Intellectual  training  in  itself  develops  moral  per- 
ception too. 

WILLIAM  H.  SAVARY,  Minister  of  Unity  Chapel. 

Charlestown  Dist. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes. 

1.  Because  that  I  believe  it  has  been  a  success  wherever  tried,  and 
any  evils  resulting  therefrom  have  been  very  small  comparatively. 

2.  Because  I  believe  in  the  educating  influence  morally  of  contact 
and  intermingling  of  the  sexes  under  proper  oversight  and  restraint. 

Other  reasons  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient. 

G.  M.  SMILEY,  Pastor  Monument-sqr.  M.  E.  Church. 
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235  Columbia  Street, 
Dorchester,  April  29,  1890. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
high  and  grammar  schools. 

My  reasons  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement:  — 

It  is  natural.  If  the  natural  laws  of  development  are  not  defective, 
any  system  which  contravenes  them  cannot  be  the  most  effective. 
The  healthy  competition  of  the  associated  sexes  will  tend  to  call  out  the 
best  mental  efforts  of  both. 

On  moral  grounds  my  own  observation  convinces  me  that  the  re- 
straints exercised  by  each  sex  in  association  with  the  other  are  health- 
ful and  refining,  or,  as  that  is  rather  ambiguous,  let  me  say,  the 
restraints  exercised  upon  each  sex  by  the  presence  of  the  other  are 
healthful  and  refining. 

A.  H.  PUTNAM,  Pastor  Elm  Hill  Baptist  Church. 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  29,  1890. 
My  impression  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  it. 

I  can  see  no  reason  against  it,  except  such  as  would  be  brought 
equally  against  the  presence  of  men  and  women  together  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  places. 

All  the  tendencies  of  the  higher  civilization  seem  to  be  in  this 
direction. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  taught  young  people  is  to  meet  those  of 
the  other  sex  with  due  respect  and  without  shyness  or  self-conscious- 
ness. I  think  that  this  lesson  is  most  naturally  learned  when  boys  and 
girls  are  not  shut  into  separate  schools. 

I  think  that  the  range  of  qualities  out  of  which  good  scholarship  and 
fine  character  are  composed,  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  large  and  more 
varied  in  a  school-room  where  boys  and  girls  are  present,  than  in  a 
school  restricted  to  one  sex. 

All  that  I  know  by  experience  and  report  of  the  working  of  the 
mixed  system  is  in  its  favor. 

CHARLES  F.  DOLE, 

Minister  of  the  First  Congregational 

{Unitarian)  Society  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

7  Hotel  Dunbar,  Roxbury. 
My  opinion  in  regard  to  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and 
grammar  schools  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  my  recollections  of 
my  own  boyhood  and  youth.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  regard 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education  as  an  artificial  arrangement, 
and  as  interfering  with  morally  healthy  and  frank  relations  between 
them.    If  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  do  not  associate  with 
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each  other  in  daily  life,  if  they  are  kept  apart  for  reasons  pertaining 
only  to  sex,  the  result  will  surely  be  a  morbid  and  hurtful  emphasis 
on  the  fact  of  sex.  I  regard  the  growing  restraint  put  upon  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  and  women  in  our  social  life  as  both  a  slur  and 
a  danger.  The  American  girl  has  been  as  noted  for  her  purity  as  for  her 
freedom,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  have  her  dragged  down  to  the  same  level 
of  distrust  and  weakness  as  her  European  sisters.  The  influence  on 
young  men  of  a  frank  association  with  women  is  of  the  very  best. 
"  The  strength  of  sin  is  the  law." 

WILLIAM  H.  LYON. 

1  am  altogether  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  (or  co-education).  It  is 
natural.  Boys  and  girls  are  born  into  the  same  family  life,  are  reared 
together  at  home ;  acts  react  upon  one  another  in  a  healthy  way.  I  do 
not  knoAv  that  the  incidental  evils  of  co-education  are  greater  than  the 
unavoidable  conditions  of  society  will  produce  in  another  way  when 
separated.  So  far  from  separating  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools,  I  insist  that  the  college  course  will  never  be  complete  with- 
out the  refinement  that  the  female  presence  and  mind  will  introduce 
into  the  class-room. 

WM.  R.  LORD. 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
I  have  had  little  opportunity  of  late  years  to  take  careful  notice  of 
co-education  in  "  high  and  grammar  schools."  But  nothing  has  ever 
changed  my  opinion  formed  in  my  earlier  professional  life,  when  I  had 
intimate  and  official  knowledge  of  such  schools  in  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land smaller  "  cities  ;  "  and  that  opinion  was  altogether  in  favor  of  co- 
education in  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades. 

BENJ.  H.  PADDOCK. 

East  Boston,  May  10,  1890. 
As  a  pupil  I  went  to  the  country  district  and  village  schools,  then  to 
the  academy,  always  in  classes  with  girls,  and  always  with  their  quick- 
ness and  delicacy  of  perception,  their  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  best 
points,  their  enthusiasm  for  study,  and  the  importance  attached  by  them 
to  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  their  allotted  lessons,  they  were  to 
me,  and  I  know  to  many  others,  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  and 
emulation.  As  a  teacher  my  experience  pointed  in  the  same  direction  : 
the  mixed  classes  were  always  found  best  prepared,  attention  and  de- 
portment were  much  better,  and  the  results  at  examinations  and  in  the 
after  progress  of  the  students  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  unmixed 
classes.  In  entering  college  I  know  that  some  of  us  felt  and  expressed 
our  sense  of  the  loss  of  the  spur  of  emulation  which  the  mixed  classes 
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afforded  But  not  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  in  which  I  have  always 
had  a  very  deep  interest,  I  may  say  that  in  the  education  of  nay  own 
daughters  I  have  chosen  the  mixed  schools  in  preference  to  others. 

For  all  reasons  relating  to  intellectual,  social,  or  moral  education  I 
should  prefer  always  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

GEO.  M.  BODGE,  Pastor  of  the  East  Boston  Unitarian  Church. 

57  Third  Street, 
East  Cambridge,  April  30,  1890. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
high  and  grammar  schools. 

Without  stating  my  reasons  for  the  above  opinion,  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  the  constitution  of  human  society,  especially  in  the  family, 
seems  to  indicate  that  co-education  is  the  proper  method. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  Pastor  First  Ref.  Presb.  Church. 

12  Louisburg  Square, 

Boston,  April  30,  1890. 
It  is  a  good  and  orderly  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  educated  together 
during  the  early  part  of  their  school  training.  Their  influence  on  each 
other  is  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  minds  is  less  strongly  marked  than  at  a  later  period. 
Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  that  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  co-eclucation  would  be  useful  and  successful ;  but  that  in  the 
high  schools  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  the  two  sexes  should  be 
taught  separately,  not  so  much  because  they  need  to  study  different 
branches,  as  because  they  need  to  be  taught  in  different  ways,  and  with 
more  particular  reference  to  the  positions  which  they  will  probably  fill 
in  life. 

JAMES  REED. 

Charlestown,  May  14,  1890. 

I  think,  on  reflection,  that  the  question  of  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
high  and  grammar  schools  admits  of  a  variety  of  answers,  according 
to  conditions. 

1.    Age  of  pupils. 

Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  children  may  safely  and  profitably 
be  educated  together.  Whether  in  city  or  country,  in  bad  or  good 
neighborhoods,  the  benefit  outweighs  possible  danger  (always  excepting 
the  worst  localities) . 

I  would  keep  the  children  together  in  grammar  schools  as  long  as  the 
teachers  think  it  best  to  do  soy  always  seating  boys  and  girls  apart,  but 
mixing  them  in  recitations  according  to  scholarship. 
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2.  In  bad  quarters  of  a  city  (where  the  state  of  moral  and  social  life 
is  low),  when  the  pupils  need  much  discipline,  boys  and  girls  may 
wisely  be  wholly  separated  in  schools ;  also  when  some  more  respecta- 
ble children  are  in  the  school. 

3.  In  high  schools,  a.  If  a  school  is  quite  limited  in  numbers,  let 
the  sexes  study,  recite,  come  and  go  together.  High  schools  generally 
draw  pupils  from  the  better  classes  of  the  people,  b.  In  large  high 
schools  the  two  sexes  are  better  apart ;  each  in  a  school  by  itself. 

Because  (1)  Supervision  on  so  many  pupils  is  more  difficult. 

(2)  With  each  sex  by  itself,  discipline  can  be  better  enforced  when 
pupils  are  numerous,  and  study  will  be  less  interrupted. 

(3)  Emulation  is  sufficient  when  many  are  together,  without  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  of  sex-rivalry,  which  in  a  smaller  school  keeps  up  the 
standard  to  some  extent. 

(4)  In  large  schools  more  danger  of  the  influence  of  reckless  pupils 
and  teachers  have  less  personal  influence  on  individuals. 

4.  The  teachers  can  tell  better  than  any  one  else  whether  the  condi- 
tions in  any  given  school  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  co-education. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  general  conclusions  are  theoretical  rather  than 
practical. 

5.  Separate  college  education,  by  all  means. 

A.  S.  TWOMBLY,  Pastor  Winthrop  Church. 

Addenda. 

Sex-susceptibility  affects  students  less  than  many  suppose,  when  they 
are  kept  hard  at  work  in  schools. 

Boys  and  girls  are  generally  shy  of  each  other  (except  among  the 
lower  classes)  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  Youths  at 
that  age  segregate  by  sex.  The  question  of  co-education  at  that  period 
is  more  concerning  its  influence  on  effective  study  than  as  a  matter  of 
moral  and  social  expediency. 

38  Dartmouth  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
My  opinion  is  not  favorable  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools.  Admitting  its  possible  intellectual  stimu- 
lus, I  deprecate  its  effect  upon  morals.  The  objection  does  not  hold 
with  reference  to  co-education  in  our  colleges  and  universities  any  more 
than  to  our  primary  schools,  but  only  to  that  class  of  our  youth  pre- 
sumably between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen.  Of  course  I  con- 
cede exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  speaking  in  general  terms,  observation 
and  experience  would  lead  me  to  negative  such  a  proposition  as  the  one 
suggested. 

JAMES  M.  GRAY,  Rector  First  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
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Boston,  May  2,  1890. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  education,  it  would  seem  that  the  co-ed- 
ucation of  the  sexes  was  a  method  which  had  been  tried  and  discarded, 
and  had  long  since  passed  out  of  the  region  of  speculation. 

The  stimulative  influence  of  the  competition  created,  which  is  claimed 
in  its  favor  as  one  of  its  greatest  advantages,  can  be  shown,  I  think 
(though  producing  brilliant  passing  effects),  to  be  the  cause  of  most 
disastrous  final  results.  Competition  in  all  directions  is  proving  itself  a 
most  pernicious  influence,  and  is  being  dropped  from  the  highest  meth- 
ods of  dealing  in  all  departments  of  life. 

But  nature  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  for  you  most  con- 
clusively. 

Education  is  for  two  purposes :  (a)  The  training  of  the  intellectual 
capacity  j  (6)  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  a  distinct  work  in  life. 

On  the  question  of  intellectual  capacity  as  between  man  and  woman 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  They  are  evidently  created  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  each  other  intellectually  as  in  every  other  way.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  attain  the  best  results  with  the  mental  power  that  is 
given.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  best  possible  intel- 
lectual results  will  be  gained  by  subjecting  two  persons  so  physiologi- 
cally unlike  to  exactly  the  same  laws  and  methods  of  training,  just  at  a 
time  in  life  when  these  differences  demand  the  most  careful  recognition 
on  both  sides. 

Is  it  not  because  this  point  is  not  recognized  that  there  is  this  constant 
restlessness  and  agitation  upon  this  very  question?  Recognize  the 
needs  of  both,  and  not  subject  both  boys  and  girls  to  virtually  the 
same  system,  and  we  shall  have  more  manly  and  more  womanly  intelli- 
gence in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  this  question  of  co-education  can  never 
arise. 

The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  second  purpose  of  education ; 
women  have  a  great  special  work  for  humanity  assigned  them  which 
men  can  never  perform.  To  its  fulfilment  woman's  whole  nature,  moral 
and  physical,  is  most  .delicately  adjusted.  Upon  her  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  this  task  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  family,  social,  and 
national  life.  For  this  a  special  training  is  as  much  needed  to-day  as  it 
is  almost  universally  neglected.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more 
essential  to  the  life  of  humanity  than  this  distinct  higher  education  of 
woman,  which  nature  itself  demands. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  there  should  not  be 
a  system  of  co-education  of  the  sexes  beyond  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
instruction. 


GEORGE  J.  PRESCOTT,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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209  W.  Canton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  30,  1890. 
From  the  time  that  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough  for  the  grammar 
school  until  they  are  ready  for  college  they  should  be  kept  apart.  I  was 
"  co-educated"  from  the  time  that  I  began  to  go  to  school  until  I  was 
graduated  from  Boston  University,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  free 
association  during  the  time  that  I  have  indicated  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  both  sexes. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAWFORD,  Pastor  Bromfield-st.  M.  E.  Church. 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  30. 
Co-education  might  be  judicious  in  the  high  schools,  but  in  the  gram- 
mar departments  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

Rather  than  have  it  in  both,  I  would  prefer  it  in  neither. 

J.  L.  SCOTT,  D.D. 

South  Boston,  April  28,  1890. 
While  I  can  bring  forward  no  new  argument,  yet  I  feel  that  the  old 
ones  are  sufficient  as  to  justify  me  in  condemning  co-education.  The 
argument  of  propriety  is  all-sufficient,  in  my  judgment.  There  are 
dangers  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  in  our  grammar  schools ;  how  much 
greater  are  not  such  dangers  apt  to  be  in  high  schools  ?  And  while  I 
admit  that  youths  may  receive  a  stimulus  to  study,  and  also,  perchance, 
a  certain  refinement,  if  you  will,  by  co-education,  yet  do  I  perceive  also 
dangers  which  may  more  than  balance  such  advantages.  What  these 
dangers  are,  parents  and  educators,  and  others  experienced  in  affairs, 
may  easily  surmise.  In  short,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  condemning  co- 
education, and  deem  the  separation,  which  now  happily  exists,  the  very 
best. 

D.  O'CALLAGHAN,  Rector  St.  Augustine's  Church. 

Boston,  April  28,  1890. 
I  would  not  educate  the  sexes  together  at  any  age.    Adolescent  appe- 
tite manifests  itself  rapidly  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

The  sedentary  habit  of  long  hours  stimulates  physical  function. 

Familiar  approach  of  the  morally  unschooled,  the  non-religious,  and 
the  actually  vicious,  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  prevent  in  co-education. 

Pseudo-attachments  are  likely  to  spring  up  and  pave  the  way  to  unfit 
*'  engagements"  or  affiancings. 

The  presence  of  the  other  sex  is  more  or  less  distracting  to  application 
to  the  curriculum.  In  city  life  at  best  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
stimulated  to  premature  ripening,  especially  in  these  days  of  flash 
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novels  and  bare-legged  theatricals,  conditions  different  from  the  country 
school  district. 

Consult  that  noble  man  and  true  Christian,  —  whom  I  have  long  known 
personally,  —  Anthony  Comstock,  as  to  your  problem. 

The  specious  argument  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  home 
and  the  church  needs  but  a  moment's  examination.  The  parent  loves 
and  guards  as  a  teacher  does  not.  Kinship  sanctifies  as  promiscuous 
commingling  does  not.  Religion  and  positive  morals  are  present  in  the 
one  case  and  wholly  lacking  in  the  other. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  co-education  in  colleges  tends  pow- 
erfully to  loss  of  personal  respect,  except  the  young  women  virtually 
live  like  hermits. 

In  my  opinion  the  young  sexes  should  first  learn  approach  at  home. 
There  is  a  delicacy,  a  sweetness,  a  dignity,  a  refinement  which  a  young 
girl,  unfamiliar  with  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex,  brings  with  her 
from  the  cloister  when  she  "  enters  society  "  at  a  proper  age.  The  ex- 
perience of  civilization,  from  feudal  times  to  now,  among  the  best 
social  class  is  worth  considering. 

Co-education  is  democracy  gone  to  seed. 

EMORY  J.  HAYNES. 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Boston,  May  1,  1890. 

1.  It  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  boys  and  girls  to  place 
them  together  under  such  circumstances,  particularly  in  the  grammar 
school. 

Unless  the  teachers  are  persons  of  much  wisdom  and  of  strong  influ- 
ence for  good  over  the  pupils,  vulgarity  is  an  almost  inevitable  feature 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  boys  and  girls.  I  have  known  cases  where 
even  under  ordinarily  good  teachers  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school  was  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  I  meet  every  day  pupils  of  one 
of  the  largest  grammar  schools  for  boys  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  best 
situated,  with  whpm  it  would  be  impossible  to  associate  girls  without 
results  most  harmful  to  both  sexes.  The  vulgarity  and  profanity  is  al- 
ready deplorable,  and  cannot  well  be  reached  by  any  except  the 
parents,  many  of  whom,  of  course,  have  no  desire  to  correct  such 
things. 

2.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  generally  excited  between  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  better  class  in  the  matter  of  studies  is  especially  harmful  to  the 
latter.  Girls  ought  not  to  be  taught  under  the  same  methods  as  boys. 
There  are  periods  when  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
school  work,  and  when  the  nature  of  the  class  work  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  variety,  and  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  nervous  wear  and  tear. 

JOHN  E.  TUTTLE,  Pastor  Central  Congregational  Church. 
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72  Alleghany  Street,  May  1,  1890. 
The  following  considerations  are  of  influence  with  me  as  against  any 
greater  commingling  of  the  sexes :  — 

1.  Many  of  the  children  come  from  unregulated  homes,  and  it  is 
questionable  how  far  other  children  should  be  compelled  to  hear  and 
learn  from  unfortunate  remarks  and  incidents,  which  arise  from  want 
of  early  discipline  in  every  mixed  class. 

As  far  as  possible  children  should  have  the  advantages  of  common- 
school  education  without  risks. 

2.  The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  building,  but  not  in 
the  same  classes  generally,  furnishes  the  best  elements  to  be  derived 
from  some  education  of  boys  and  girls,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same 
set  of  companions. 

3.  Many  teachers  —  perhaps  most —  have  distinct  fitness  for  girls  or 
boys,  and  do  much  less  satisfactory  work  with  the  opposite  sex  or  when 
they  are  mingled  in  the  class-room. 

WILLIAM  R.  CAMPBELL,  Highland  Congregational  Church. 
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No.  163  Newbury  Street, 

Boston,  May  5,  1890. 
We  are  earnest  believers  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  schools 
of  every  grade. 

EMILY  F.  POPE,  M.D. 
C.  AUGUSTA  POPE,  M.D. 

«     May  6,  1890. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  having 
been  myself  associated  with  girls  and  young  ladies  during  the  entire 
period  of  my  studies,  until  my  entrance  into  college. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience  and  observation  I  am  sure,  and 
here  I  am  confident  I  but  express  the  sentiment  of  all  my  associates  of 
those  earlier  days,  that  such  association  led  the  young  men  to  be  more 
manly  in  conduct,  more  chaste  in  conversation,  more  elevated  in 
thought,  and  more  considerate  and  respectful  in  tone;  and  also  led 
them  to  realize,  either  through  critical  examination  of  self  or  else  in- 
tuitively, that  their  "  sisters"  had  quite  as  much  native  ability,  mental 
acumen  and  capacity  as  their  "  brothers  "  had.  Besides,  such  association 
stimulated  their  ambition.    They  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  by  the 
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"  girls."  They  did  better  work,  were  more  studious,  and  accomplished 
higher  results  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Despite  all  the  dangers  that  have  been  said  to  exist,  which  I  believe  to 
be  overstated,  if  not  entirely  without  foundation,  I  think  the  moral  gain 
of  such  association  far  outweighs  any  supposed  danger  that  fastidious 
people  may  apprehend.  Girls  and  young  ladies  do  have  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  on  boys  and  young  men,  and  it  is  as  true  during  the 
period  of  co-education  as  it  is  outside  and  beyond  it.  Our  sisters  influ- 
ence our  boys  for  good,  as  they  do  their  brothers,  in  spite  of  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  failure  here  and  there. 

FRANK  W.  PAGE. 

116  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  that  under  proper  restriction  co-education  of  the 
sexes  is  of  mutual  advantage. 

HENRY  O.  MARCY,  M.D. 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

In  so  severe  a  test  as  the  co-education  of  sexes  in  medicine  during 
the  past  sixteen  years,  not  only  the  feasibility,  but  the  advantages,  of  the 
system  are  conspicuously  apparent. 

The  stimulus  of  rivalry  arising  from  self-esteem  of  either  sex  gives 
rise  to  far  better  attainments  than  would  be  possible  in  separate 
education. 

The  same  spirit  secures  absolute  propriety  of  deportment  of  the  sexes 
toward  each  other;  not  one  instance  of  misconduct  ever  having 
occurred. 

The  general  tone  of  the  classes  of  about  one  hundred  members  of 
both  sexes  is  quiet  and  respectful.  The  absence  of  rude  boisterousness, 
uncleanliness,  and  rude  manners  contrasts  very  favorably  with  classes 
of  men  only  ;  while  the  deportment  of  women  is  free  from  shyness  and 
nervousness,  and  apparent  want  of  energy  so  common  where  women 
and  girls  are  in  classes  by  themselves. 

Each  sex  does  better  in  the  presence  of  and  in  free  intercourse  with 
the  other,  than  where  they  are  separated. 

The  above  applies  to  young  adults,  but  in  my  somewhat  extended 
acquaintance  with  New  England  schools,  it  also  applies  to  boys  and 
girls. 

C.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  B.U.G.M. 
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182  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  June  18,  1890. 

I  certainly  see  no  objection  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  during 
the  earlier  years  of  life. 

At  a  later  period  I  entirely  disapprove  of  it,  and  for  various  reasons. 
Those  of  a  medical  nature  are  the  ones  I  presume  you  expect  from  a 
physician,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  these.  I  agree  with  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  that  the  average  American  girl  should  be  treated 
as  an  invalid,  for  a  few  days  in  each  month,  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  catamenial  function,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards.  • 
She  should  remain,  if  possible,  at  home,  adopt  a  recumbent  position, 
and  avoid  mental  effort.  She  will  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
health,  and  be  better  fitted  to  fulfil  in  later  years  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  wife  and  mother. 

But  if  competing  with  a  number  of  boys  of  similar  age,  who  are 
hampered  with  no  such  drawbacks,  and  desirous  of  retaining  her  rank 
in  the  class,  she  must  either  exert  herself  at  a  time  when  she  should 
remain  idle,  or  else  undergo,  if  ambitious,  much  mental  anxiety  which 
might  exert -a  deleterious  effect  on  her  health.  Were  she  educated 
solely  with  members  of  her  own  sex,  who  were  of  course  similarly 
hampered,  this  objection  would  no  longer  exist. 

This  is,  therefore,  one  of  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  theory  of 
co-education. 

HASKET  DERBY. 

274  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  April  30,  1890. 
I  most  thoroughly  believe  in  co-education,  and  that  separation  of  the 
sexes  at  any  time  in  their  lives  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL,  M.D. 

16  Union  Park, 
Boston,  April  30,  1890. 

I  consider  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  not  only  permissible,  but  highly  beneficial  to  both  sexes. 

First.  I  consider  it  of  moral  importance  that  the  influence  of  the 
boy  and  the  girl  upon  each  other  should  be  exercised  from  early  youth, 
so  that  each  sex  would  become  familiarized  with  the  other's  way  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  feeling. 

Second.  Such  an  influence  would  materially  strengthen  the  health 
through  the  intellectual  discipline  produced,  while  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  girl  would  necessarily  be  improved  through  the  association 
with  the  boy,  because  she  will  be  less  likely  to  hurry  on  nervously  with 
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her  studies ;  the  intellect  of  the  boy  being  somewhat  slower  in  its  de- 
velopment, the  girl  will  find  in  the  boy's  nature  a  wholesome  counter- 
poise; thus  to  both  boy  and  girl  will  be  assured  a  slower  and  more 
thorough  advance  in  study,  and  more  time  either  for  physical  rest, 
physical  development  by  culture  in  plays  and  games,  or  out-door  rec- 
reation. This  latter  is  sadly  lacking  in  girls1  schools,  as  usually  the 
ambitious  pupils  and  their  teachers  strive  simply  for  one  object ;  namely, 
to  be  equal  to,  or  in  advance  of,  the  boys'  schotfte.  The  result  too  often 
produced  is  an  early  ripeness  of  intellect  withdjft  a  corresponding  ripe- 
ness of  physical  conditions. 

MARIE  E.  ZAKRZEWSKA,  M.D. 

65  Marlborough  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
In  my  opinion  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  is  much  to  be  desired.  I  believe  the  association  of  the  sexes 
in  the  schools  to  be  mutually  improving  in  discipline,  in  morals,  and  in 
intellectual  growth ;  and  I  would  point  to  Cornell  University  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  successful  results  of  its  adoption. 

FRANCIS  MINOT,  M.D. 

1083  Tremont  Street,  April  29,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of .  co-education  of  the  sexes ;  I  believe  the  etiquette 
and  morality  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  would 
be  greatly  improved. 

GEO.  E.  MECUEN,  M.D. 

Brighton,  May  8,  1890. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  under  very  baneful  in- 
fluences at  home,  where  ignorance  reigns  supreme,  and  where  too  often 
the  mother,  wife,  and  sister  are  subject  to  the  most  direful  oppression  ; 
boys,  under  such  influences,  perpetuate  in  themselves  the  same  brutal 
disposition  of  the  father. 

Children  under  correct  home  influences  unconsciously,  but  certainly, 
by  example,  demonstrate  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  the 
sexes. 

The  boy,  however  rough  his  exterior,- has  some  pride  deep  down  in 
his  heart,  and  will,  if  properly  directed,  be  polite  to,  and  respect,  the  girl 
with  whom  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 

The  rivalry  between  the  sexes  is  healthy.  The  girl  is  elevated  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  ability  to  compete  with  and  even  surpass  the  boy: 
The  boy  respects  and  recognizes  this  ability,  and  both  tend  to  a  higher 
social  level. 
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If  parents  would  only  realize  the  importance  of  keeping-  their  boys 
and  girls  of  tender  years  at  home  evenings,  not  allowing  them  to  be  on 
the  streets  after  dark,  attending  44  social  circles,11  entertainments  of 
various  sorts,  no  matter  if  they  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  church, 
without  a  proper  chaperon,  then  I  think  society  would  be  tending  in 
the  right  direction. 

HORACE  G.  MANIN. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  co-education. 

As  I  have  observed  its  effects  in  others,  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  If 
boys  and  girls  are  accustomed  to  being  together  in  school  from  primary 
through  grammar  and  high  school,  I  think  rarely  would  harm  come 
from  it.  That  depends  somewhat  upon  the  wisdom  of  teachers  and 
parents. 

The  only  injury  I  have  noticed  has  been  that  the  girls  tried  too 
earnestly  to  excel  the  boys  in  their  studies. 

S.  G.  WEBBER,  M.D. 

20  Worcester  Street, 
Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  both  high 
and  grammar  schools. 

No  harm  can  come  during  school  hours  certainly,  and  the  mixing  is 
neither  made  more  nor  less  outside  school  hours.  I  believe  the  in- 
fluence of  each  upon  the  other  will  in  almost  every  case  be  beneficial. 
Once  through  school  the  sexes  stand  side  by  side  at  desk  and  counter, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given  their  education 
in  the  same  school.  Girls  will  be  no  less  womanly  and  boys  no  less 
manly  for  the  association,  but  without  doubt  made  more  frankly  women 
and  men  with  less  of  antagonism  by  the  association  of  the  school- 
house. 

JOHN  W.  JOHNSON. 

755  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  30,  1890. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  co-education, 

I  have  taught  in  both  grades  of  schools,  in  the  country  and  in  this 
city,  where  only  one  sex  was  present  and  where  both  sexes  were 
present.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  co-education  is  the  most 
natural  and  the  best  method  of  education  in  the  above  grades  of 
schools. 

A.  B.  MORONG,  M.D. 
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124  Concord  Street,  April  30,  1890. 
I  believe  in  co-education  of  sexes  in  our  public  schools. 
I  firmly  Joelieve  that  boys  and  girls  will  grownup  better  together,  and 
will  become  more  useful  men  and  women  in  society.    I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  boys  and  girls  should  play  together  in  the  same  yard. 

ANGUS  MacDONALD. 

Hotel  Huntington, 

Boston,  May  1,  1890. 
I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  co-education  of  the  sexes  at  all  ages. 
My  opinio]i  is  based  upon  both  experience  and  observation. 

M.  A.  SMITH,  M.D. 

161  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
In  my  opinion  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  has  worked  well  where- 
ever  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it ;  not  strongly  so,  that  is,  I 
should  not  try  to  insist  upon  it.  If,  however,  either  sex  preponderated 
very  much,  as,  for  instance,  there  being  only  one  or  two  boys  in  a  class 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  scholars,  or  vice  versa  only  one  or  two  girls,  I 
should  think  that  the  class  or  school  had  better  be  given  up  to  the  most 
numerous  sex.  Again,  I  think  when  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  sixteen 
say,  unless  boys  are  very  numerous  in  the  mixed  school,  that  they  will 
have  a  better  time  and  develop  better  in  athletics  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  than  if  they  are  kept  with  the  girls  entirely.  In  regard  to 
the  girls,  I  think  the  effect  is  less  than  with  the  boys.  I  do  not  believe 
it  makes  much  difference,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  in  favor  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls. 

JOHN  HOMANS. 

226  Marlborough  Street, 

Boston,  May  2,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  because  I  believe  it 
advantageous  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  development. 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE. 

Roxbury,  April  29,  1890. 
1.  My  personal  experience  of  co-education  has  been  favorable.  It 
was  the  method  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookline,  where  I  was 
brought  up,  and  in  the  high  school  of  which  I  subsequently  taught.  I 
believe  it  has  advantages  over  the  separate  system,  and  in  schools 
representing  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  of  society  I  see  no  objections 
lo  it. 
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2.  The  only  considerable  argument  against  it,  that  girls  require  at 
certain  periods  special  exemption  from  work  for  physiological  reasons, 
falls  through  when,  even  though  the  sexes  are  separately  educated,  yet 
the  standard  for  both  sets  of  schools  is  identical,  so  that  no  indulgence 
can  be,  or  at  any  rate  is,  granted  the  girls  over  what  is  given  to  the 
boys. 

3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  certain  localities  of  large  cities  where 
the  social  and  moral  tone  is  very  low,  and  teachers  have  no  aid  from 
parents  in  restraining  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  co-education  might  be 
open  to  some  objections  on  the  score  of  morality. 

CHAS.  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D. 

275  Clarendon  Street. 
In  the  country  many  years  ago  we  found  it  advantageous,  and  no 
objections  arose,  so  far  as  I  know.    In  schools  of  higher  grade  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  a  bad  idea,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  has  gone. 

E.  G.  CUTLER,  M.D. 

Boston,  June  13,  1890. 
It  is  my  mature  opinion,  from  many  years  of  observation,  that  the- 
co-education  of  the  young  is  much  the  best"for  them. 

JAMES  H.  PAYNE,  M.D. 

287  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  good  effects  derived  from  this  system  are  more  notable  with  the 
boys  than  with  the  girls. 

J.  FOSTER  BUSH. 

144  Dudley  Street, 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  2,  1890. 
Boys  who  have  sisters  are  more  likely  to  be  an  honored  support  to 
the  State  in  after  life  than  boys  who  have  none,  and  girls  who  have 
brothers  make  better  wives  and  wiser  choice  of  husbands  than  girls 
who  have  none.  For  sisterless  boys  and  brotherless  girls  co-education 
supplies  a  need. 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  State;  the  co-educational  school  is 
simply  an  enlarged  unit. 
I  believe  in  co-education. 

SARAH  M.  CRAWFORD. 
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210  West  Newton  Street, 

Boston,  May  5,  1890. 
The  greater  freedom  of  the  American  woman  |  her  independence 
and  gracefulness,  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unhampered  mingling 
of  the  sexes.    Besides,  the  presence  of  girls  will  go  far  toward  re- 
straining boys  from  rude  behavior. 

G.  LIEBMANN,  M.D. 

168  Newbury  Street. 

In  regard  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  high  and  grammar 
schools,  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  ideas 
and  cherished  opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  live  in  a  time  and  country 
where  all  previous  social  arrangements  are  being  recast,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  and  former  pupils  who 
have  been  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the  effects  of  co-education, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  find,  it  is  pretty  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  system. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  is,  that  girls  of  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  eigh- 
teen can  do  the  intellectual  work  required  of  boys  of  equal  ages  fully 
as  well,  if  not  better.  Some  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  girls  in 
regard  to  absence  or  excuse  from  lessons  while  menstruating,  but  with 
this  exception  they  are  able  to  do  the  regular  work  as  well  as  boys. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  proper  regulation,  of  social  disci- 
pline, not  of  ability.  Now,  the  girls  of  the  present  day,  after  leaving 
school,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  do  housework  for  their  mothers, 
seek  and  find  employment  in  the  most  varied  industries,  —  in  shops,  in 
offices,  in  counting-rooms,  as  type-writers,  telegraph-operators. 

Everywhere  they  have  work  among  men,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  learn  to  be  among  boys  in  their  childhood  if  they  are  to 
be  thrown  into  the  intimate  society  of  men  when  they  get  a  little  older. 

Careful  regulation  of  the  school-rooms  in  regard  to  discipline,  sepa- 
rate playgrounds  and  dressing-rooms,  and  judicious  selection  of  female 
teachers  who  can,  and  are  expected  to,  do  more  than  teach  the  girls  set 
lessons  out  of  books,  seem  to  me  to  be  more  important  than  separate 
school-houses. 

E.  W.  CUSIIING. 

93  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 

Boston,  May  2,  1890. 
Seems  to  me  there  are  three  general  questions  to  be  considered :  first, 
the  effect  upon  the  health  ;  second,  the  effect  upon  morals  and  manners  ; 
and,  third,  the  effect  upon  the  mental  training  and  development.  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  conclusive  evidence  that  the  morals  of  either  sex  are 
vitiated  by  co-education,  and  I  believe  that  the  manners  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  are  improved.  It  seems  the  natural  way  that  the  two  sexes 
should  be  educated  together,  at  least  so  far  as  the  grammar  and  high 
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schools  go.  In  the  family  where  there  are  boys  and  girls,  both  sexes 
seem  to  develop  more  normally.  To  be  sure  one  hears  of  grave  moral 
deflections  happening  occasionally  among  school  girls  or  boys  ;  but  this 
does  not  prove,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  coming  together,  as  they  do 
in  mixed  schools,  is  the  cause  of  it :  is  not  the  true  cause,  rather,  bad 
outside  influences  and  the  neglect  of  wholesome  home  influences  ? 

I  have  been  a  teacher  in  a  mixed  high  school  myself  (the  Cambridge 
High),  and  T  have  talked  with  others  who  have  been  connected  with 
mixed  schools  in  one  way  or  another,  and  from  our  experience  we  can 
find  no  evidence  of  any  general  lowering  of  the  moral  tone,  and  the 
single  cases  which  have  occurred  are  not  proven  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  co-education.  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  medical  and 
physiological  side,  one  has  to  consider  this  question  :  is  it  prejudicial  to 
the  normal  development  of  either  sex  to  bring  them  together  at  school 
at  and  after  the  age  of  puberty  ?  Puberty  is  a  critical  time  with  both 
sexes,  perhaps  more  so  with  the  girls ;  then  it  is  that  the  nervous  system 
has  to  be  especially  guarded  from  over-excitement;  then  it  is  that  the 
girls  are  likely  to  be  morbid,  etc.  The  home  influence  ought  to  be  the 
guarding  and  guiding  hand  which  safely  brings  the  boy  and  girl 
through  this  period,  and  with  tolerable  care  at  home  I  cannot  see  how 
the  bringing  together  for  the  comparatively  short  time  of  the  school 
hour  will  act  injuriously  upon  either  sex.  On  the  contrary,  may  it  not 
obviate  those  morbid  tendencies  so  common  at  the  age  of  development  ? 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  partial  rest  once  a  month  for  the  girls 
at  the  menstrual  epoch.  Is  not  this  an  objection  to  mixed  systems? 
Will  not  the  girls  feel  compelled  to  do  the  same  work  at  such  times  as 
in  the  intervals,  to  their  injury  and  suffering  ?  The  girls  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  ambitious  than  the  boys,  and  do  more  work,  and  can  afford  to 
relax  a  few  days  each  month  and  still  keep  up  with  the  boys.  Of 
course  just  what  should  be  each  girl's  plan  as  to  work  during  these 
times  must  be  determined  by  her  sensations  and  feelings,  together  with 
wise  advice  at  home,  if  possible.  Here  also  I  believe  morbid  conditions 
are  less  likely  to  arise  if,  as  in  a  mixed  school,  less  attention  is  attached 
to  this  physiological  function. 

As  to  the  mental  training  anl  development,  I  believe  it  makes  very 
little  if  any  difference  in  the  results  whether  the  boys  and  girls  are  edu- 
cated separately  or  together ;  this  so  far  as  the  purely  school  work  is 
concerned.  In  addition,  however,  with  co-education,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  manners  of  the  boys  are  improved ;  they  learn 
to  be  more  gentle,  and  the  girls  learn  some  "  robuster  virtues.1' 

While  writing  this  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter with  Professor  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  from  his  experience  in  mixed  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  in  his  own  department  at  the  Institute,  he  quite  emphatically  con- 
curs in  my  opinion. 

EDWARD  O.  OTIS,  M.D. 
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65  Chandler  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

1.  I  was  brought  up  and  had  my  education,  till  I  entered  the  medical 
classes,  among  folks,  and  believe  in  the  contact  of  the  sexes  in  educa- 
tion with  all  my  heart.  My  observation  confirms  what  my  inner 
nature  believes. 

2.  There  can  no  harm  grow  out  of  it,  if  a  proper  oversight  and  disci- 
pline be  exercised,  for  I  believe  that  well- guided  persons  have  the  most 
chaste  and  appreciative  ideas  of  the  opposite  sex  when  brought  up  in 
acquaintance  with  each  other. 

3.  The  contact  of  the  sexes  in  early  life  will  do  much  to  forestall  and 
prevent  that  morbid  view  and  sentimentality  growing  out  of  ignorant 
imagination  of  the  other  sex.  A  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  grow- 
ing up  together  greatly  modify  for  good  the  sexes  of  which  the 
schools  are  but  a  larger  family.  The  trimming  influence  my  daughter 
has  exerted  over  my  son,  and  the  influence  of  my  son  over  my  daughter, 
have  done  more  for  them  in  bringing  them  into  a  correct  life  than  their 
parents  could  do,  especially  during  the  years  of  their  teens.  And  I 
have  ever  blessed  the  day  when  I  was  able  to  turn  my  son  from  enter- 
ing Harvard  and  got  him  into  Boston  University.  At  first  he  quailed 
before  the  noble  young  women ;  then  he  put  on  gentlemanly  ways 
and  came  up,  as  I  believe,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  womankind. 
For  the  four  years  I  was  Professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  this  city  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  how  beneficial 
to  the  deportment  of  the  male  students  was  the  presence  of  the  women  ; 
a  few  reports  to  the  dean  of  any  rudeness  was  a  sufficient  check  on 
after  behavior.  If  it  be  true,  as  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  of  this  city  once  said, 
that  the  frequent  divorces  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  old-fashion  courtship, 
then  by  all  means  let  the  young  people  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  when  they  can  have  due  corrective  oversight. 

4.  This  early  and  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits, 
thoughts,  feelings  of  the  opposite  sex  will  lead  to  nobler  character,  to 
early  marriage,  and  save  from  the  club-room,  the  dram-shop,  and  the 
brothel.  Boston  needs  to  have  something  done.  Let  her  begin  to  mix 
the  sexes  in  social  relation  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

E.  CHENERY,  M.D. 

279  Dartmoi  tii  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
After  seventeen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  post-collegiate 
school  of  medicine  (B.  U.)  for  men  and  women,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  co-education  in  all  grades  of  schools  as  being  beneficial  to  both  sexes, 
—  refining  to  boys,  stimulating  to  girls,  and  entirely  according  to  nature. 
1  have  never  seen  any  evil  traceable  to  co-education  that  would  not  have 
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come  to  the  individual  in  any  and  every  phase  of  social  existence.  To 
separate  the  sexes  in  early  life  especially  tends  to  the  disadvantage  of 
girls,  I  have  noticed,  while  in  the  more  advanced  schools  I  am  sure  that 
it  works  greatly  to  the  hurt  of  young  men.  I  am  sure  that  the  foregoing 
observations  apply  to  schools  of  the  high  and  grammar  grades. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.D. 

106  Marlborough  Street, 

Boston,  May  19,  1890. 
I  have  been  led  by  investigation  and  observance  to  believe  that  the  co- 
education of  persons  of  college  age  carries  with  it  many  advantages, 
and  also  at  present  certain  disadvantages,  which,  I  think,  would  be  par- 
tially done  away  with  in  time. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  gradual  growth  of  institutions 
for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  children  of  high  and  grammar  school  age.  I  do  not 
feel  the  right  to  express  a  positive  opinion,  but  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  experiment  tried,  and  believe  that  it  would  bring  with  it  more 
good  than  harm. 

JAMES  J.  PUTNAM. 

68  Marlborough  Street. 

Boston,  May  21,  1890. 
I  am  glad  to  express  myself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  co-education. 

GRACE  WOLCOTT,  M.D. 

188  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 

I  believe  in  the  inherent  right  of  the  female  sex  to  every  educational 
privilege  accorded  to  males,  and  am  even  optimist  enough  to  think  that 
the  time  will  come  when  co-education  may  be  possible.  That  time  has 
as  yet,  however,  most  decidedly  not  arrived,  as  every  country  school- 
house  can  bear  witness. 

The  whole  question  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  old,  old  life  and  death 
struggle  between  education  and  immigration.  At  present  the  latter  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  there  is,  among  boys  of  the  lower  classes,  a  lack 
of  that  moral  plasticity  which  would  render  them  amenable  to  the  refin- 
ing influences  of  the  society  of  girls  of  their  own  age  :  nay  more,  a  veiy 
general  absence,  not  merely  of  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  leads  to  def- 
erence toward  the  weaker  sex,  but  even  of  common  decency.  Hoarse, 
sodden  voices  of  boys  bandying  profanity  and  vulgarity  upon  the  public 
streets  and  squares  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  one  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  exposing  young  girls  to  daily  contact  with  the  users  of 
such  language,  not  to  speak  of  their  deeds. 
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No  !  Girls  should  be  kept  by  themselves  until,  with  the  gradual 
moral  and  mental  improvement  of  boys  by  means  of  education,  these  lat- 
ter shall  have  reached  such  a  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  evolution  as 
to  be  capable  of  profiting  by  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  of  bene- 
fiting that  sex  in  their  turn. 

Co-education,  in  other  words,  should  be,  and  is  to  be,  the  cap-sheaf, 
not  a  part  of  the  foundation,  in  education ;  and  the  time  for  laying  on 
that  cap- sheaf  is  not  as  yet,  though  destined  to  come,  and  by  none  more 
desired  than  by 

EDWARD  WIGGLES  WORTH. 

18  Arlington  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
I  do  not  favor  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  schools.  I 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  plan  in  grammar  schools,  provided  the  edu- 
cational requirements  are  not  such  as  to  compel  the  children  to  remain 
after  the.  age  of  fourteen. 

R.  H.  FITZ. 

119  Boylston  Street,  April  29,  1890. 

In  the  grammar  schools  co-education  seems  to  me  much  better  than 
separate  education  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  high  schools  the  need  of  special  training  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life  makes  co-education  a  more  difficult  matter;  in  theory,  I 
think  better  results  for  all  would  result  from  co-education  ;  but  the  de- 
mands upon  men  and  women  are  so  different  at  present,  and  separate 
training  affords  such  superior  opportunities  for  answering  these  differ- 
ent demands,  that  in  the  high  school  I  should  favor  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Naturally  I  should  favor  a  division  of  the  girls'  high  school  corre- 
sponding to  that  existing  in  the  boys1  high  school. 

DAYID  HUNT. 

32  W.  Cedar  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
The  nearer  to  puberty  the  ages  approach,  the  more  the  risks  become. 
It  is  senseless  to  attempt  to  argue  away  this  fact  of  sexual  difference, 
and  its  perfectly  natural  healthy  tendency. 

My  feeling  is,  that  no  proportionate  benefit  is  afforded  when  compared 
with  the  very  probable  evil ;  this  of  course  only  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  and  as  bearing  on  large  economic  questions  involved. 

JOHN  DIXWELL,  M.D. 
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15  Marlborough  Street,  May  1. 
My  present  impression  is  in  favor  of  the  two  sexes  studying  separately 
in  the  large  public  schools  of  a  large  city  during  the  gram  mar-school 
and  high-school  ages. 

CHAS.  F.  FOLSOM. 

35  Newbury  Street, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
In  villages  and  small  towns  co-education  of  the  sexes  may  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on.  because  a  more  or  less  neighborly  sentiment  pre- 
vails. The  children  are  mostly  known  to  each  other  and  their  parents. 
Not  so  in  larger  communities,  nor  in  a  city  like  ours,  where  an  opposite 
state  of  things  exists.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  co-education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  schools  would  be  hazardous. 

A.  D.  SINCLAIR.  M.D. 

236  Clarendon  Street, 

Boston,  April  30,  1890. 

I  am  not  in  principle  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. In  small  communities,  and  especially  in  those  small  communi- 
ties where  the  training  at  home  is  as  a  rule  fairly  good,  I  should  prefer 
mixed  schools  to  those  in  which  there  is  separation  of  the  sexes. 

But  in  large  cities,  where  every  child,  whatever  the  character  of  the 
home,  has  authority  to  claim  public  education,  the  mixing  of  the  sexes 
will  in  my  judgment  exceedingly  enhance  the  difficulties  of  wise  con- 
trol ;  girls  especially  will  suffer  from  such  a  plan,  and  the  temptation  to 
withdraw  from  the  schools  all  those  among  them  who  have  opportunity 
of  choice  will,  I  think,  be  very  great. 

The  question  is  one  of  administrative  detail,  to  be  decided  after 
weighing  in  each  instance  local  facts,  not  upon  speculative  preference 
of  one  plan  or  the  other. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS. 

37  Hancock  Street.  May  8.  1890. 
I  was  educated  in  a  high  school  where  both  sexes  atteuded.    I  think 
a  separation  of  the  sexes  in  a  high  school  preferable.    As  to  grammar 
schools,  no  reason  occurs  to  me  why  girls  and  boys  could  not  well  be 
taught  together. 

HERMAN  F.  YICKERY. 

6  Newbury  Street.  April  20,  1890. 
I  believe  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  ten  years  may  be  at  school 
together:  but  that  beyond  twelve  years  of  age,  as  the  period  of  puberty 
approaches,  they  should  be  separated.    This  opinion  is  founded  ou 
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observation,  on  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  of  human  nature.  I 
have  been  practising  medicine  for  more  than  fifty  years,  have  had  boys 
and  girls  of  my  own,  and  have  been  personally  interested  in  many 
others,  and  have  read  and  thought  on  the  subject  as  one  having  a 
personal  interest. 

GEO.  C.  SHATTUCK. 

Roxbury,  Mass  ,  April  30,  1890. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and 
grammar  schools;  I  believe  that  the  best  work  is  accomplished  in 
schools  for  one  sex. 

FRANCIS  W.  GOSS. 

28  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  May  3,  1890. 
Co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  higher  classes,  is  unadvisable,  and  tends  to  work  injury  to 
the  girls. 

BENJAMIN  S.  SHAW,  M.D. 

28  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

Boston,  April  29,  1890. 
In  reply  to  your  communication  relative  to  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  my  opinion 
is  opposed  to  the  custom.  Boys,  as  a  rule,  are  better  fitted  to  work 
continuously  from  the  age  of  puberty  than  girls.  To  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  boys,  in  order  that  their  work  shall  not  overburden  girls,  is 
unfair  to  the  boys;  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate  the  working-powers 
of  girls  during  a  term  of  years  that  should  be  devoted  to  their  improve- 
ment physically,  is  to  provide  a  race  of  nervous  invalids,  incompetent 
for  duties  that  are  naturally  expected  of  wives  and  mothers.  Girls  are 
fairly  entitled  to  such  considerations  during  the  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  should  be  classified,  that  they  may  have  such  care  and  relief 
from  mental  work,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  opposite  sex 
by  enforced  absences  or  by  leniency  in  the  distribution  of  their  studies. 
In  the  end  I  believe  that  time  kit  by  such  enforced  absences  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  improved  character  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH. 

265  Clarendon  Street,  April  29. 
I  think  that  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  desirable  in 
grammar  schools,  and  probably  less  objectionable  in  high  schools. 

A.  L.  MASON,  M.D. 
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408  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  April  29. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  advisable  to  educate  together  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of,  say,  twelve  and  sixteen,  in  the  high 
and  grammar  schools  of  a  city  like  Boston. 

R.  M.  HODGES. 

259  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  May  6,  1890. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  bovs  and  girls  in  high  and 
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grammar  schools  in  cities. 

JAMES  C.  WHITE,  M.D. 

71  Marlborough  Street,  April  29,  1890. 
While  I  can  understand  that  certain  practical  considerations  (chiefly 
monetary)  may  render  the  "  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and 
grammar  schools  "  necessary,  still  I  cannot  help  considering  such  co- 
education as  dangerous  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  girls  and  the 
moral  welfare  of  both  sexes.  Xo  one  would  think  of  co-educating  in 
private  schools  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  at  which  they  attend  high  and 
grammar  schools  ;  and  if  this  view  is  correct,  the  same  principles  must 
hold  good  for  public  schools. 

MORTOX  PRIXCE. 

309  Marlborough  Street,  April  30,  1890. 
While  the  influence  of  a  refined  woman  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  any  man  or  boy,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  place  together  the  average  boys  and  girls. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D. 

138  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  May  15,  1890. 
At  the  age  when  the  most  of  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  —  and  the 
same  might  apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  grammar  schools  —  are  sent 
there,  the  natural  functions  of  the  adolescent  organism  are  undergoing 
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more  complete  development,  and  the  person  of  either  sex  is  passing 
from  the  period  of  childhood  towards  that  of  maturity,  or  at,  least  of 
perfect  development;  and  certain  functions  which  have  lain  dormant 
until  this  time  are  awakening  into  life,  and  arouse  new  and  unknown 
sensations  and  emotions.  There  is  also  at  that  time  an  increased  need 
of  careful  and  appropriate  training,  of  judicious  restraint  over  the 
associations  and  surroundings,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  form  the 
environment  of  the  individual.    The  boys  of  our  community  are  at  this 
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time  more  restless  than  heretofore,  and  often  traits  of  character  of  new 
and  sometimes  uncontrollable  nature  are  developed.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  also  true  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  high  schools  take  their  pupils  from  various  districts  of  the  city, 
and  often  from  out  of  the  city,  and  these  ])upils  are  thereby  removed 
from  the  influences  which  have  thus  far  surrounded  them  ;  they  are 
brought  into  association  with  other  boys  or  girls  whom  their  parents 
cannot  know,  and  often  they  are  exposed  to  influences  which  parents 
or  guardians  would  strive  to  protect  them  from  if  this  were,  possible.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  speak  from  experience,  and  I  think  that  vast  harm 
is  done  to  many  pupils  in  the  high  schools  from  the- mingling  of  boys 
from  so  many  directions,  and  I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  of  impair- 
ment both  of  health  and  character  which  are  traceable  to  this  cause. 
This  was  not  long  ago  ill ustrated  in  a  most  alarming  manner  among  the 
pupils  of  Eton,  and  I  could  mention  examples  in  our  own  city.  If,  now, 
the  membership  of  our  higher  schools  were  made  up  of  both  boys  and 
girls,  I  cannot  think  that  the  absence  of  knowledge  on  the  parents1  part 
of  the  associations  which  might  be  formed  between  the  individuals  of 
such  a  homogeneous  collection  of  pupils  would  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  educational  ends,  and  would  not  infrequently  cause  great  mis- 
fortune. In  an  institution  which  I  have  visited,  in  which  the  education 
of  the  pupils  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  is  carried  on  in  common,  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  teachers  that  great  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  relations  between  the  pupils,  and  that  often  very  embar- 
rassing situations  are  encountered. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  in  this  inquiiy,  I  would  express  the  opinion  that  co-education 
of  the  sexes  in  our  high  schools  or  in  the  grammar  schools  is  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  either  judicious  or  advisable. 

ALBERT  H.  BLODGETT,  M.D. 

55  Mount  Vernon  Street, 

Boston,  June  3,  1890. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  favor  the  proposed  co-education  of  boys  and 
girls  under  careful  supervision,  notwithstanding  certain  objections  which 
at  the  outset  would  naturally  suggest  themselves.  I  believe  that  the 
aggregate  result  of  this  commingling  of  the  sexes  would  be  decidedly 
favorable,  though  for  the  management  of  such  mixed  classes  a  superior 
class  of  teachers  would  be  requisite. 

ARTHUR  H.  NICHOLS. 
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Normal  School,  Boston,  May  5,  1890. 
T  think  all  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  improve  the  Training  School  as  such  to  introduce 
girls.  It  would  give  the  Normal  pupils  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
modes  of  discipline  adapted  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  a  grammar  school. 
Whether  the  change  is  practicable  at  the  present  time,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

I  should  be  in  favor  of  having  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  grammar 
schools,  if  there  were  schools  in  which  the  more  vicious  boys  were  re- 
quired to  attend.  It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  it  is  our  duty  to  assist 
the  vicious  by  association  with  the  good. 

I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  discipline  of  a 
school  is  made  easier  by  the  presence  of  both  sexes. 

LARK IX  DUXTOX. 

Boys1  Latin  School,  Boston,  June  6,  1890. 
On  general  principles  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am  not  op- 
posed  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.    I  am  opposed  to  it  in  the  Latin 
School . 

Several  years  ago  a  protracted  and  exhaustive  hearing  was  given  by 
the  School  Board  on  this  very  question,  so  far  as  the  Latin  School  is 
concerned.  A  happy  solution  of  the  question,  as  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me,  was  made  by  the  School  Board  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school  for  girls. 

The  boys1  Latin  School  is  large  enough  already.  The  school-house  is 
constructed  for  boys  alone.  Some  of  the  work  in  the  Latin  School  seems 
1  tetter  adapted  for  boys  than  for  girls.  I  have  always  had  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  objectors  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  a  clas- 
sical course  of  instruction,  though  I  do  not  consider  their  reasons  as 
conclusive.  Under  the  present  peculiar  and  favorable  condition  of  the 
two  Latin  schools  in  this  city,  I  should  consider  it  unfortunate  to  have 
them  united. 

Three  teachers  are  in  favor  and  eleven  are  opposed  to  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes.  I  understand  that  this  expression  of  the  teachers1  opinion 
is,  in  most  cases,  if  not  all,  confined  to  co-education  in  the  Latin  School, 
and  not  to  the  question  in  its  general  application. 

MOSES  MERRILL. 
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Girls1  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  April  25,  1890. 

To  my  mind,  co-education  in  secondary  schools  is  largely  a  question 
of  balancing  advantages  against  disadvantages,  and  so  is  to  be  viewed 
with  favor  or  disfavor  according  to  the  local  conditions  under  which  it 
is  tried.  In  towns  and  small  cities  having  a  substantially  homogeneous 
population,  co-education  works  well  in  the  main  ;  for  there  the  conditions 
approach  in  simplicity  the  conditions  of  family  or  neighborhood  life. 
In  large  cities,  however,  the  case  is  different.  There  the  population  is 
not  homogeneous,  the  families  represented  in  the  school  are  not  known 
to  one  another,  the  numbers  brought  together  in  a  single  school  are 
much  larger,  and  the  proportion  of  coarse  natures  among  the  pupils  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  greater.  All  this  tends  to  make  the  question  of 
morals  and  manners  a  more  complicated  one  ;  and  it  is  upon  morals  and 
manners  —  in  other  words,  on  the  formation  of  character  —  that  the 
question  of  mixed  or  separate  classes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  chiefly  turns. 

Now,  evils  in  the  domain  of  morals,  though  perhaps  they  occur  no 
oftener  in  mixed  than  in  separate  schools,  are  more  serious  when  they 
do  occur  there.  As  such  evils  can  be  dealt  with  more  directly,  more 
quietly,  and  with  a  nicer  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  separate  than 
in  mixed  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  large  cities  like  Boston, 
the  former  are  to  be  preferred. 

I  am  confident  that,  in  such  subjects  as  physics  and  civil  government, 
boys  are  more  appreciative,  more  alert,  and  more  responsive  than  girls, 
and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  derive  great  benefit  from  associa- 
tion with  the  boys  in  the  study  of  these  subjects. 

In  schools  established  for  boys  exclusively,  the  teachers  seem  to  feel 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial  means  of  stimulating  their 
pupils  to  industry  ;  whereas,  in  schools  established  for  girls  exclusively, 
artificial  pressure  is  not  only  not  helpful,  but  is  positively  injurious.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  sex  which  needs  spurring  and  the 
sex  which  needs  curbing  should  be  trained  together. 

Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Foster,  also  three  other  teachers  in  our  school, 
express  their  opinion  that  girls  become  intellectually  more  alert,  and 
less  passively  receptive,  when  associated  with  boys  in  the  same  classes, 
than  when  taught  by  themselves.  Neither  Mr.  Thurber  nor  Mr.  Wil- 
liston  makes  this  observation,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing 
so  myself  as  the  result  of  my  personal  experience.  As  the  result  of 
my  observation,  however,  I  recognize  the  statement  as  true.  This  leads 
me  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
girls  are  somewhat  more  responsive  to  the  teaching  of  men  than  to  the 
teaching  of  women. 

JOHN  TETLOW. 
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Boston,  Girls'  High  School,  April  24,  1890. 

I  have  had  long  experience  in  schools  for  the  separate  sexes  and  also 
in  mixed  schools.  My  opinion  is  decided,  that  the  advantages  are,  on 
the  whole,  on  the  side  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  upper  schools. 

The  tastes,  the  natural  tendencies,  the  ways  of  receiving  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  prospects  of  employment  hereafter,  all  differ  in  the 
two  sexes,  and,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  teacher's  methods 
take  a  coloring  from  his  environment  and  adapt  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  with  wholesome  results,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible.  Many  things  in  high-school  teaching  take  their  shape  from 
the  conditions  as  determined  by  sex.  Only  as  teaching  grows  mechani- 
cal does  it  come  to  concern  itself  less  with  individual  and  sexual 
characteristics.  It  is  a  great  gain  in  any  school  when  it  can  be  so 
organized  as  to  make  the  classes  homogeneous  in  all  the  respects  that 
determine  the  ways  and  means  of  instruction.  It  is  an  economy  not  to 
have  to  consider  the  boys  and  the  girls  as  needing  somewhat  different, 
but  parallel,  treatment  in  the  same  classes. 

Girls  grow  more  reserved  when  boys  are  present,  as  do  boys  when 
girls  are  present.  Something  of  naturalness  has  to  be  sacrificed  when 
the  sexes  are  mixed  in  secondary  schools.  I  am  sure  that  many  ot 
the  topics  which  girls  choose  to  write  their  compositions  about, 
they  would  never  take  if  they  thought  their  exercises  were  to  be  heard 
by  young  men.  They  are  tolerably  free  to  write  on  domestic  employ- 
ments, cooking,  sewing,  kindergartening,  and  other  such  topics,  —  the 
topics  that  really  interest  them.  Were  boys  in  the  classes,  the  girls 
would  grow  altogether  conventional,  and  write  without  real  personal 
interest,  but  only  with  the  aim  of  avoiding  the  fate  of  becoming  the 
objects  of  a  smile. 

S.  THURBER. 

Girls1  Latin  School. 

In  the  early  parts  of  a  school  course,  there  is  no  serious  objection  to 
mixed  classes  ;  but  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  school  and  in 
the  high  or  Latin  school,  the  two  sexes  should  be  educated  in  separate 
schools. 

My  reasons  are  :  — 

1.  A  course  of  training  for  girls  belonging  to  these  schools  should, 
on  physiological  grounds,  be  more  elastic  and  less  severe  than  for  the 
other  sex. 

2.  The  two  sexes  require  different  methods  of  government.  The 
predominating  sentiments  are  not  the  same  in  both,  and,  consequently, 
any  government  that  is  moral  rather  than  physical  must  recognize 
this  difference.  In  other  words,  boys  are  best  influenced  by  one  set  of 
motives,  girls  by  another. 
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3.  The  studies  assigned  to  the  two  sexes  should  correspond  to  the 
natural  tendencies  and  tastes  of  each.  Each  has  the  faculties  of  the 
other,  but  differing  in  kind  and  degree.  Their  minds  are  no  more  alike 
than  their  bodies.  Neither  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  nor  the  methods  to 
be  adopted  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties  should  be  the  predominant  aim 
in  the  one,  of  the  sentiments  in  the  other.  Knowledge,  in  the  one,  when 
it  has  done  its  perfect  work,  becomes  fitness  for  the  practical  activities 
and  wise  conduct  of  life ;  in  the  other,  it  becomes  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty. 

4.  What  are  to  be  the  manners  of  the  next  generation  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  young  women  of  the  present.  In  guarding  them 
against  every  hurtful  influence,  we  are  doing  our  best  for  the  coming 
age  of  both  sexes.  While,  therefore,  it  may  be  admitted  that  boys  are 
more  easily  controlled,  and,  perhaps,  are  improved  in  manners  when 
associated  with  girls  in  the  same  school,  this  gain  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  loss  in  the  latter  of  maidenly  delicacy  and  reserve 
which  constant  association  with  the  other  sex  is  likely  to  cause.  "  Free- 
and-easy11  manners  in  our  girls  means  the  gradual  decline  of  civili- 
zation. 

L.  R.  WILLISTON. 

Girls'  High  School. 
I  believe  in  co-education.  I  recognize  the  possibility  of  extra 
dangers  for  pupils,  and  I  know  the  probability  of  greater  burdens  for 
teachers  in  discipline.  But  I  believe  that  girls  become  more  alert  and 
critical,  less  passively  receptive,  and  therefore  their  minds  are 
strengthened. 

I  believe  that  boys  become  not  only  more  gentlemanly,  but  also  more 
ambitious  to  do  the  school  work  well. 

As  mixed  schools  would  probably  lead  to  placing  girls  more  under 
the  teaching  of  men,  and  boys  under  the  teaching  of  women,  I 
think  that  therefore  not  only  boys  and  girls  would  be  the  gainers,  as  to 
their  training,  but  also  that  the  teachers  themselves  would  gain  as  to 
their  own  development. 

EMMA  G.  SHAW. 

Girls1  High  School. 
Experience  in  mixed  schools,  as  both  pupil  and  teacher,  has  made 
me  a  firm  believer  in  co-education.  The  natural  and  healthy  emulation 
which  exists  between  the  sexes  serves  as  the  best  stimulus  to  vigorous 
intellectual  activity.  The  friendly  intercourse  of  boys  and  girls  under 
the  restraining  influence  of  experienced  instructors  and  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  a  noble  end  tends  to  give  each  sex  a  just  and  rational 
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estimate  of  the  other,  and  thus  to  do  away,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
silly  and  exaggerated  notions  which  are  apt  to  fill  the  heads  of  young 
people  who  meet  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  an  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  real  mental  and  moral  character. 

ALLA  W.  FOSTER. 

Girls'  High  School. 
In  the  large  classes  of  city  schools  I  am  not  in  favor  of  co-education. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in  a  mixed 
school,  and  of  seven  in  a  school  for  girls.  While  there  is  an  added 
stimulus  to  a  bright  girl  or  boy  in  a  mixed  class,  the  loss  of  this  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  greater  freedom  with  which  a  teacher  can  meet  a 
class  exclusively  of  girls. 

HELEN  A.  GARDNER. 

Brighton  High  School. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  of  co-education  in  high  schools  only. 
There,  it  seems  to  me,  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages, 
if  the  school  is  wisely  conducted. 

Three  or  four  years'  association  in  the  class-room  teaches  boys  and 
girls  to  understand  and  appreciate  one  another  rightly,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  them  in  after  life. 

Their  mutual  desire  to  please  helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  manners 
and  morals.  I  have  seen  lessons  in  courtesy,  faithfulness,  and  loyalty 
given  by  girls  and  boys  to  one  another  with  an  effect  which  the  teacher 
alone  could  never  have  produced. 

Then,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  skilful  instructor  who  has  both  young 
men  and  women  in  his  classes  will  inevitably  teach  in  a  broader  spirit 
than  if  he  had  either  alone. 

The  views  of  life  which  the  scholars  will  thus  gain  from  him  and  from 
one  another  will  be  not  partial  and  unreal,  but  stereoscopic,  combining 
the  images  formed  by  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  eye  into  one  sub- 
stantial and  perfect  whole. 

MARION  A.  HA  WES. 

Charlestown  High  School,  May  5,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

My  experience  covers  about  twenty-one  years  in  Boston  schools, 
about  equally  divided  between  boys'  classes  and  mixed  classes. 

This  experience  has  convinced  me  that  in  mixed  classes  a  better 
degree  of  scholarship  can  be  maintained,  and  that  the  discipline  is 
better,  more  wholesome,  and  higher  in  tone. 

The  life  and  spirit  of  a  well-conducted  mixed  class  is  simply  delight- 
ful to  me,  and  there  is  the  same  satisfaction  to  me  in  the  gentlemanly 
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and  lady-like  bearing  of  the  pupils  to  each  other,  that  I  derive  from  the 
society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  world  outside  of  school. 

I  believe  in  mixed  classes,  because  I  believe  in  mixed  teachers. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that  teachers  should  all  be  men. 

Some  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  known  are  women,  and  aside 
from  their  ability  to  teach,  they  exercise  a  most  excellent  influence. 

I  am  sure  that  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  high-school  pupils  need 
the  higher  lessons  of  character,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  unselfish  ser- 
vice which  women  are  quite  as  ready  to  give,  in  their  lives,  as  men. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  boy-life,  I  remember  with  gratitude  the  great 
influence  of  certain  women  as  decided,  as  energizing,  as  directing,  as 
that  of  any  men  who  guided  and  assisted  me ;  and  I  like  to  believe  that 
in  youth  nature  is  much  the  same  now  that  it  was  then. 

J.  O.  NORMS. 

Dorchester  High  School,  May  5,  1890. 

I  am  a  decided  believer  in  a  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  high 
schools.  As  to  grammar  schools  I  have  had  no  experience  to  which  I 
can  appeal,  and  hence  have  no  opinion  worth  quoting. 

My  observations  are  based  upon  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  with  boys  alone,  and  some  six  years  with  mixed  schools 
mostly  in  East  Boston  and  here.  At  the  end  of  my  term  of  service  in 
the  English  High,  if  I  had  any  opinions,  they  were,  as  to  boys  at  least, 
in  favor  of  separation.  During  these  latter  years,  however,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  me  that  the  work  done  and  the  faithful- 
ness shown  by  the  girls  is  on  the  average  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
boys.  Now  this  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to  the  latter,  but  it  sets  a  standard 
which  is  constantly  on  hand,  to  be  appealed  to  by  way  either  of  rebuke 
or  inspiration,  while  it  silently  exerts  a  leavening  influence.  Of  course 
I  am  repeating  only  the  truisms  of  the  subject  when  I  say  that  the 
association  of  young  men  and  women  tends  to  tone  down  many  of  the 
roughnesses  of  boys,  to  produce  a  refinement  in  manners,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  them  perhaps,  exerts  a  restraint  valuable  in  its  effects. 
These  very  effects  have  come  under  my  direct  observation  as  a  teacher, 
while  I  recall  the  same  influences  as  a  boy  myself  in  school. 

Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a  proper  degree 
of  discipline  with  a  commingling  of  the  sexes. 

The  influence  of  the  girls  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  good  order. 
I  recall  instances  where  boys  have  scarcely  dared  to  commit  acts  which 
alone  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do,  because  the  girls  emphati- 
cally frowned  upon  them.  The  excellent  influence  exists  not  only  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  school  session,  but  in  those  "  off"  periods  such  as 
recess  and  before  and  after  school. 

The  benefit  does  not  come  wholly  to  the  boys,  however.  In  some 
lines  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  excels,  particularly  in  practical  mat- 
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ters  such  as  mechanics  and  civil  government,  and  frequently  this  tells 
in  the  class-room.  That  a  certain  manliness  and  a  smaller  begetting  of 
prudishness  results  in  the  girls  I  am  quite  sure.  Perhaps,  recollecting 
the  faithfulness  of  the  girls  and,  possibly,  their  fewer  distractions  alone, 
the;  might  go  over  more  ground  in  text-books.  Whether  any  better 
or  healthier  work  would  be  done  is  fairly  open  to  question.  With  girls 
alone  I  have  no  experience,  and  any  opinion  I  may  have  is  based  on  a 
priori  considerations. 

I  have  never  as  yet  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  undergo  any  of  those 
sinister  experiences  which  have  not  been  unknown  in  mixed  schools,  and 
so  the  optimism  of  my  opinions  is  not  dampened. 

The  sentiments  also  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  school  have  been 
sought,  and  on  the  main  question  harmonize  with  mine. 

CHAS.  J.  LINCOLN. 

East  Boston  High  School. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

It  is  the  natural  association  of  children,  and  in  a  small  school  as  in 
ours,  where  they  come  individually  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  I 
think  each  sex  has  a  good  influence  upon  the  other, — just  as  I  consider 
that  family  most  fortunate  which  has  children  of  both  sexes. 

JOHN  F.  ELIOT. 

Roxbury  High  School,  April  21,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  (a)  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
function  of  the  school  to  fit  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  life,  —  home 
life  and  community  life;  that  is,  life  as  citizens.  In  all  their  life  before 
they  enter  school  and  after  they  leave  it,  the  sexes  mingle  freely.  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  they  must  do  so ;  society,  as  now  constituted, 
renders  this  necessary,  also.  I  do  not  believe  that  boys  and  girls  can 
be  taught  their  proper  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  community 
while  isolated,  any  more  than  you  could  train  a  great  army  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  separately,  and  expect  them  to  work  perfectly  together. 
Each  must  learn  to  modify  its  views,  and  to  adjust  its  conduct  to  that  ot 
the  other. 

(b)  The  two  sexes  are  complementary  to  each  other.  The  boys  are 
rougher,  stronger,  more  aggressive,  more  practical.  The  girls  more 
faithful,  more  studious,  more  polite,  quicker  to  see.  They  noticeably 
qualify  each  other's  conduct  and  scholarship,  and  they  thus  learn,  in  the 
only  way  1  believe  to  be  possible,  to  mutually  respect  each  other's  char- 
acter and  ability. 

Girls  make  the  boys  more  polite  and  more  studious.  Boys  render  the 
girls  more  practical  and  less  babyish. 

The  arguments  against  co-education  seem  to  me  to  have  more  appar- 
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ent  than  real  weight.  That  there  is  danger  to  young  people  just  enter- 
ing upon  manhood  and  womanhood,  no  one  can  deny.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  concerns  us  is,  does  association  together  in  school  increase  that 
danger?  In  my  judgment  it  does  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  reduces  it 
to  a  minimum.  The  attitudes,  the  conduct,  the  language  of*  pupils  in 
the  school-room  do  not  tend  to  foster  impure  thoughts.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  upon  systematic,  exacting  work,  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  teacher,  are  the  best  preventives  of  such  danger.  Boys  and  girls 
must  meet  and  associate  together  some  time.  The  best  time  and  place 
is  at  home  or  under  the  teacher's  constant  care,  not  upon  the  street,  in 
the  horse-car,  or  at  public  places. 

The  most  dangerous  boys  and  girls  that  we  ever  see  come  to  us  from 
unmixed  boys1  and  girls'  schools.  But  the  habit  of  associating  together 
on  right  terms  soon  controls  the  tendency  to  associate  on  wrong  terms. 
I  believe  that  statistics  could  be  made  to  show  that  there  is  more  immor- 
ality in  unmixed  boys'  and  girls'  boarding-schools  than  in  any  other. 

The  argument  that  boys  and  girls  require  different  mental  training, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  taking  a  step  backward,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  age 
wre  live  in  or  the  nation  we  are  proud  of.  In  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  this  argument  obtains,  there  results  a  consequent  inequality  of 
the  sexes  that,  where  it  is  carried  to  extremes,  results  in  a  constant 
menace  to  the  morality  of  home  and  of  society,  and,  in  its  least  pro- 
nounced form,  renders  the  man  a  master,  and  the  woman,  in  some  ways, 
a  slave. 

In  the  United  States  woman's  field  is  broadening  constantly.  Women 
doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  judges,  jurors,  legislators,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  are  to-day  compelling  man's  respect,  if  not  admiration. 

If  woman  is  to  fulfil  the  same  duties,  why  should  she  not  have  the 
same  training  ? 

CHAS.  M.  CLAY. 

West  Roxbury  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 

I  start  with  the  proposition  that  mixed  schools  should  be  the  rule, 
separate  schools  the  exception. 

The  arrangement  is  natural.  The  sexes  are  associated  in  families,  — 
they  are  destined  to  hold  the  closest  relation  in  after  life.  Why  should 
they  be  separated  during  their  school  life  ?  The  burden  of  proof  surely 
lies  upon  those  who  propose  the  separation. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  custom  has  decreed  it,  and  therefore  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  in  times 
when  there  were  no  schools  for  girls.  Even  now,  it  is  only  where  the 
schools  are  copied  from  mediaeval  models,  or  are  under  certain  church 
influences,  with  traditions  of  schools  for  boys  and  convents  for  girls, 
that  the  sexes  are  separated. 

Later,  when  some  sort  of  regular  training  began  to  be  demanded  for 
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girls,  it  was  of  a  different  kind  from  that  given  to  boys,  and  could  not 
be  given  in  the  same  schools  with  them.  Now  that  the  principle  of 
equality  of  educational  privileges  is  granted,  the  reason  for  the  old 
custom  disappears.  After  all,  the  separate  schools  are  the  exceptions, 
justified,  if  at  all,  by  great  aggregations  of  pupils  and  by  difficulties 
with  youth  of  a  certain  age.  But  the  arguments  for  separation  and 
specialization  certainly  do  not  apply  to  grammar-school  pupils  mostly 
under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Let  me  touch  first  upon  a  few  of  the  advantages  ot  mixed  schools, 
and  then  answer  some  of  the  supposed  objections  to  them. 

Assuming  (1)  that  the  main  object  and  justification  of  free  public 
schools  is  training  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  and  (2)  that  moral 
training  must  necessarily  be  very  largely  indirect  in  its  methods  and 
concrete  in  its  examples,  it  follows  that  the  school  life  ought  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  patterned  after  the  family  life  and  the  adult  life  of  the 
citizen.  And  it  may  be  added  that  almost  the  only  approach  to  an  ideal 
family  life,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  children  in  a  community  like 
ours,  is  that  which  is  or  ought  to  be  found  in  a  good  school. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  all  influences  tending  to  elevate  and 
purify  intercourse  in  social  and  family  relations  should  be  made  use  of 
in  the  formative  period  of  childhood.  The  argument  is  needed  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  exclude  the  natural  good  influence  of  the  sexes 
upon  each  other  during  these  important  years,  —  all  the  more  important 
because  the  most  free  from  undesirable  associations.  There  must  be 
some  very  strong  reason  to  justify  the  deliberate  throwing  away  of  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  a  simple  un-self-conscious  and  healthy  relation 
on  a  side  of  human  nature  so  vitally  important  to  guide  aright.  The 
boy  and  the  girl  ought  to  grow  up  together  with  the  least  possible  con- 
sciousness of  unnatural  differentiation. 

What  better  education  for  boys  in  the  virtues  and  graces  of  refine- 
ment, gentleness,  and  courtesy  than  daily  companionship,  under  the 
safeguards  of  school  surroundings,  with  girls  of  their  own  age,  their 
equals  —  often  their  superiors  —  in  all  the  qualities  that  make  life 
beautiful.  When  the  time  comes,  the  desire  to  please  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  will  work  that  miraculous  transformation  of  the  "cub" 
into  the  gentleman  by  the  only  means  that  ever  really  accomplishes 
any  moral  improvement,  a  personal  and  inward  impulse.  This  is  too 
valuable  an  influence  to  be  lost. 

The  greater  conscientiousness  of  girls  is  a  daily  lesson  and  an  uncon- 
scious influence  for  good  upon  boys. 

The  earlier  intellectual  maturity  of  girls  is  a  natural  and  healthful 
stimulus  to  the  more  slowly  developing  average  boy's  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy's  influence  upon  girls  is  good.  I  believe 
there  is  in  boys  more  moral  manliness,  a  clearer  sense  of  honor,  a 
superior  consciousness  of  the  meanness  of  meanness,  than  among  girls. 
Man's  superiority  in  strength,  his  greater  freedom  of  action,  his  more 
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highly  developed  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,  may  account  for 
this.  To  a  woman,  courage  is  often  a  useless  weapon.  Subterfuge 
takes  its  place.  She  cannot  fail  to  learn  lessons  of  moral  sturdiness 
from  association  with  her  brothers. 

The  coming  into  closer  contact  with  what  the  future  men  are  thinking 
about  cannot  fail  to  broaden  the  girl's  mental  and  moral  horizon. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  part  that  women  should  take  in  public 
affairs,  there  is  one  function  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived.  They 
will  continue  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  men.  And  their  influence  will 
always  depend  far  more  upon  their  characters  than  upon  the  number  of 
votes  they  may  cast.  A  more  intimate  and  real  acquaintance  with  those 
moral  and  political  questions  and  ideas  that  must  engage  the  attention 
at  ]east  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  later  in  life,  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  through  them,  to  society  as  a  whole.  And  all 
this  educational  experience  becomes  steroscopic,  binocular,,  by  being 
gained  in  intimate  association  with  the  other  sex. 

The  commonest  objection  to  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  school  is 
on  account  of  the  roughness  and  coarseness  of  boys.  But  this  is  a  very 
short-sighted  objection,  and  proceeds,  I  presume,  from  those  parents 
whose  children  are  only  girls,  and  who  do  not  look  far  enough  ahead  to 
take  the  proper  means  to  tame  and  civilize  their  daughters1  future 
husbands. 

Co-education  is  objected  to  by  some  as  "  emasculating"  for  boys.  I 
confess  I  can  never  think  of  this  objection,  nor  of  the  excellent  gentle- 
man who  made  it,  with  patience.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  our  boys  do 
not  need,  it  is  a  process  of  academic  hardening.  No  one  can  fail  to 
notice  the  marked  contrast  between  the  coarseness  of  the  average 
youthful  moral  celibate,  fresh  and  rank  from  his  boys1  school,  and  the 
no  less  manly  but  finer-grained  chivalry  of  his  better-blessed  brother, 
whose  school-life  has,  in  God's  providence,  been  "  set  in  a  family.11 

Mixed  schools  are  said  to  be  "distracting11  to  the  more  sensitive- 
hearted  boys  and  girls.  Premising  that  this  objection  will  hardly  hold 
for  children  in  our  grammar  schools,  it  can,  at  most,  have  reference 
only  to  intellectual  attainment,  and  not  to  education  in  morals  and 
manners.  But  if  one  is  so  constituted  that  the  mere  presence  of  girls, 
seriously  occupied  with  himself  in  serious  pursuits,  is  distracting,  what 
sort  of  preparation  for  after  life  and  association  with  women  are  we 
giving  him,  when  we  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  to  transform  his 
superfici  d  and  self-conscious  light-mindedness  into  a  deeper  and  uncon- 
scious respect?  On  the  contrary,  1  claim  that  the  best,  and  for  a  large 
portion  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  only  yood,  field  for  rational  and 
mutually  self-respecting  acquaintance  and  friendship  is  precisely  the 
mixed  schools. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  limited  to  mixed  high  schools  of  a 
reasonable  size,  and  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  question  their 
moral  superiority.    I  venture  further  to  say  that  my  observation  of 
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pupils  from  mixed  and  separate  schools,  high  or  grammar,  has  only- 
served  to  confirm  my  settled  conviction.  But,  after  all,  the  result  of 
personal  experience  is  largely  mere  opinion.  One  fact  of  my  expe- 
rience, however,  is  worth  stating.  The  strongest  objectors  to  mixed 
schools  that  I  have  found  are  those  who  have  themselves  never  attended 
them,  and  who,  therefore,  know  very  little  about  them. 

GEO.  C.  MANN. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 

Experience  both  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  mixed  schools  convinces  me 
that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and  that  any  objec- 
tions that  are  made  arise  from  a  lack  of  real  knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
or  from  some  unusual  circumstances. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  where  a  separate  education  would  be  better 
for  the  boy  or  girl ;  but  such  cases,  I  feel  sure,  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 

One  who  has  not  seen  the  transformation  can  hardly  realize  how 
quickly  the  rough,  unmannerly  boy  and  the  silly,  light-minded  girl  be- 
come civilized  and  utterly  unconscious  of  each  other  when  they  meet  on 
the  plane  of  a  difficult  lesson  in  Latin  or  algebra. 

It  is  surely  a  good  argument  for  mixed  schools  that  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  them  are  the  ones  who  speak  most  strongly  for  them, 
and  now  that  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  plan  of  co-education,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
the  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  separately  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools. 

EDNA  F.  C ALDER. 
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Adams  School,  April  23, 1890. 

My  experience  and  observation  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  school- 
room teaches  me  that  girls  and  boys  in  classes  have  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  each  other. 

Almost  all  boys'  characters  are  refined  and  elevated  by  their  associa- 
tion with  girls  in  our  school-rooms,  while  the  girls  become  stronger  and 
more  self-possessed  by  their  association  with  boys,  and  under  the  watch- 
ful and  wise  care  of  efficient  teachers  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  any  of  that 
delicacy  and  refinement  which  is  so  desirable  in  the  ehai  acter  of  our 
girls.  This  association  also  stimulates  the  ambition  of  most  boys  and 
many  girls. 

Under  this  system  school  districts  become  more  compact.  Schools 
can  be  more  easily  and  thoroughly  graded. 

F.  F.  PREBLE. 
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Agassiz  School,  April  22, 1890. 
The  influence  of  boys  and  girls  on  each  other  I  consider  beneficial  — 
in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home. 

JOHN  T.  GIBSON. 

Allston,  Mass.,  May  6,  1890. 

1.  I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  on  account  of  the  reciprocal  moral 
advantages  derived  from  the  daily  association  of  the  sexes.  The  boys' 
manners  are  softened  and  the  girls'  minds  stimulated  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  maintain  discipline,  and  there  are  fewer  cases  of 
flagrant  disorder  throughout  the  year. 

3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  for  boys'  classes.  Not  one 
teacher  in  ten  can  successfully  teach  and  discipline  the  class. 

G.  W.  M.  HALL. 

John  A.  Andrew  School,  May  5,  1890. 

This  has  been  a  mixed  school  from  the  beginning,  but  until  within  a 
few  years  the  sexes  have  not  been  together  in  the  same  rooms  except  in 
the  first  class.  From  time  to  time  the  number  of  mixed  classes  has 
been  increased,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe 
that  co-education  is  better,  at  least  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  follows 
the  ordinary  structure  of  the  family  and  society,  and  is  the  way  that 
three-fourths  of  all  children  are  educated. 

In  rural  communities,  from  necessity  this  has  been  the  custom ;  and 
certainly  in  morals,  manners,  and  intellect  the  country  child  is  the  equal 
of  the  city  child.  It  is  confirmed  by  the,  habits  and  customs  of  daily 
life  ;  they  are  together  at  home  and  out  of  school,  and  should  be  taught 
together  in  school.  To  educate  separately  is  to  change  the  order  of 
nature. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  best  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  both  sexes.  In  mixed  classes  each  sex  exercises  a  healthy  restraint 
upon  the  other.  Girls  admire  a  manly  boy  and  boys  a  womanly  girl. 
And  "  What  the  child  admires,  the  youth  endeavors,  and  the  man  ac- 
quires." Mean  actions,  which  with  either  sex  alone  might  be  applauded, 
would  be  frowned  upon  in  a  class  of  both  sexes,  and  not  repeated.  Thus 
the  influence  of  each  sex  upon  the  other  is  healthful.  Good  discipline 
comes  from  evolution,  not  repression.  Self-control  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  school  as  in  life.    Co-education  begets  self-control. 

To  state  briefly,  co-education  is  best  because  — 

It  is  natural. 

It  gives  each  sex  the  same  opportunities. 

It  cultivates  the  best  in  each. 

It  develops  self-control. 

It  gives  a  more  harmonious  development. 

J.  M.  DILL. 
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SCHOOL. 

I  very  much  prefer  co-education.  My  opinions  are  all  based  on  hear- 
say, but  I  earnestly  hope  we  may  never  have  anything  else  at  the 
Andrew. 

The  following  may  or  may  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject :  — 
There  have  been  sixty-four  cases  of  delinquencies  reported  to  me 

chargeable  to  the  boys  of  the  fourth  classes,  an  average  of  1.2  per  boy. 
Of  the  fifth  classes  the  boys  of  the  mixed  classes  have  averaged  less 

than  one  case  to  a  boy ;  the  boys  of  the  remaining  class,  all  boys,  have 

averaged  1.4  cases  per  boy. 

EDGAR  S.  RAUB. 

I  believe  in  co-education  most  decidedly,  on  account  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  exerted  intellectually  and  on  manners  and  general  deportment ; 
also  as  a  matter  of  fairness  toward  teachers. 

MARY  E.  PERKINS. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

H.  L.  DWYER. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  discipline  of  the  classes  as  good  as  is  desirable  without 
treating  the  boys  more  strictly  than  the  girls ;  or,  if  the  teacher  is  too 
lax,  for  fear  of  seeming  injustice  towards  the  boys,  the  discipline  suffers. 

E.  C.  STUART. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  on  account  of  their  moral  training. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  exercise  the  complete  supervision  neces- 
sary.   Were  I  a  parent  I  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

M.  L.  FITZGERALD. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.    Such  an  arrangement  of  classes  — 

(a)  Aids  in  discipline. 

(b)  Is  more  natural. 

(c)  Broadens  the  teaching. 

(d)  Furnishes  the  best  conditions  for  mental  and  moral  training. 

F.  M.  WEIS. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  I  find  the  influence  of  the 
girls  on  the  boys  softening  and  refining,  thus  making  the  discipline 
easier.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  have  better  general  information,  gained 
largely  through  their  habit  of  reading  the  newspaper,  and  this  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  broader  work  on  the  class. 

,  EMMA  M.  CLEARY. 
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I  think  the  mixed  classes  are  the  best  for  the  children. 

MAY  CUNNINGHAM. 

I  believe  in  the  classes  of  our  schools  being  mixed. 
The  boys  tend  to  stimulate  the  girls  in  their  work,  and  the  girls'  in- 
fluence over  the  boys  tends  to  make  them  less  boisterous. 

ELLA  I.  CASS. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  co-education  is  most 
desirable.  I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  sexes,  intellectu- 
ally and  socially,  and  the  results  in  teaching  are  thus  rendered  more 
satisfactory  to  instructor  and  pupil. 

L.  M.  MARSH. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  mixed  classes  my  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  them  generally.  My  experience  has  been  that  girls,  being  naturally 
more  quiet  and  gentle  than  boys,  tend  to  subdue  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
boys. 

Then,  again,  girls  are  apt  to  be  neater  and  more  careful  than  boys 
with  regard  to  their  work,  and  the  latter  may  very  easily  be  taught  by 
imitation,  neatness  and  carefulness  in  the  performance  of  their  work 
also. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  boys  grasp  a  subject  more  quickly 
than  girls,  and  thus  in  recitation  stimulate  the  latter  to  quickness  of 
thought.  I  think,  too,  that  a  boy  has  a  larger  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge than  a  girl,  and  this  fund  may  be  drawn  on  by  the  teacher  during 
recitations,  preserving  what  is  useful  and  rejecting  what  is  not. 

A.  M.  COCHRANE. 

I  think  the  mixed  school  is  the  best  for  the  children. 

B.  H.  CHAPIN. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  mixed  classes,  having  taught 
several  years  girls  exclusively. 

Should  you  ask  me  which  I  prefer,  I  should  say  girls,  as  they  are  more 
quiet  and  much  easier  to  discipline.  I  think,  however,  on  the  whole  it 
is  better  to  mix  the  classes. 

Judging  from  my  present  class,  I  should  say  that  boys  are  a  little 
quicker  to  think  and  have  far  more  general  information,  which  stimu- 
lates the  girls  somewhat  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls 
are  more  patient,  careful,  and  persevering,  which  has  its  effect  upon  the 
boys.  For  example,  if  I  detain  my  class,  the  boys  frequently  display 
impatience,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  how  cheerfully  the 
girls  remain  and  work,  their  frowns  often  disappear.- 

Then,  again,  I  think  they  enjoy  their  school  life  better. 

MARY  S.  BEEBE. 
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Bennett  School,  Brighton. 

My  experience  with  mixed  classes  having  been  somewhat  limited,  I 
am  unable  to  speak  with  that  degree  of  confidence  that  might  seem 
desirable  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

The  advantages  of  having  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class  are 
many.  The  girls,  as  a  rule,  exercise  a  wholesome  and  restraining  influ- 
ence upon  the  boys ;  they  are  rendered  more  polite,  more  considerate, 
and  generally  less  rude  and  boisterous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  strengthened,  are  less  frivolous,  and 
more  self-possessed. 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  class  tends  to  pro- 
mote a  more  healthy  development.  Richter  says,  "  To  insure  modesty, 
I  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  together." 

There  comes  with  co-education  a  generous  emulation  and  sharp  com- 
petition that  stimulates  to  a  degree  of  moral  excellence  hardly  to  be 
obtained  by  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes. 

HENRY  L.  SAWYER. 

Bigelow  School,  April  29,  1890. 

1.  I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  My  experience  of  eleven  years 
in  mixed  schools,  and  six  years  in  boys1  schools,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  mixed  class  has  a  better  effect  upon  both  sexes. 

2.  Eleven  of  my  grammar-school  teachers  are  in  favor  of  mixed 
classes. 

3.  Three  of  them  are  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

4.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class  is  fourteen  years  and 
ten  months.    In  the  second  class  it  is  fourteen  years  and  seven  months. 

F.  H.  RIPLEY. 

Bowdoin  School,  April  28, 1890. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 
Because  the  family  is  a  "  mixed  class." 

Because  each  sex  is  a  restraint  upon  the  other,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Because  the  moral  tone  is  higher  when  the  sexes  are  together. 

Because  knowledge  will  be  gained  in  mutual,  daily  work,  which  may 
be  of  great  use  in  forming  life  unions. 

Because  boys  are  awakened,  refined,  and  given  better  ideals  by  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  opposite  sex  under  the  watch  and  care  of 
high-minded  teachers.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if  these  teachers  are 
of  both  sexes.  I  have  long-  felt  that  an  exchange  of  teachers  should 
take  place  between  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  and  the  English 
High  and  Public  Latin  Schools. 

Because  girls  need  to  come  into  contact,  during  the  formative  period 
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of  their  minds,  with  good,  strong  male  teachers,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
complete  development.  The  influence  of  a  superior  woman  or  man, 
acting  alone  upon  the  minds  of  youth,  can  give  but  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  character.  If  both  exert  their  influence  during  the  same  period, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  beneficial  results  will  follow. 

In  short,  I  would  say  the  boys  and  girls  would  have  higher  ideals, 
would  be  more  refined,  more  easily  moved  by  sentiments  of  honor  and 
respect,  and  would  gain  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  each  other, 
which  might  be  of  great  use  in  after  life. 

As  our  teachers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  write  out  their  opinions,  I 
venture  to  add  some  opinions  of  my  first  class  girls. 

About  two-fifths  of  them  have  been  in  mixed  classes.  All  of  these, 
with  one  exception,  think  mixed  schools  are  the  best.  The  girl  who 
did  not  agree  said  she  went  to  school  in  the  country  where  teachers 
were  changed  every  term  nearly,  and  the  boys  had  things  their  own 
way.  The  girls,  as  a  whole,  are  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  Only  four 
voted  in  favor  of  keeping  the  sexes  apart.  Without  asking  leading 
questions,  these  statements  were  made  in  favor  of  co-education.  The 
girls  would  try  harder  to  get  ahead  of  the  boys.  The  boys  and  girls 
would  be  a  restraint  upon  each  other.  Both  would  come  cleaner, 
neater,  and  be  more  refined.  One  girl,  who  has  not  been  excellent  in 
deportment  all  the  year,  said  she  would  behave  better  because  her 
brother  would  report  her  at  home,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  course  you  will  take  these  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth. 
They  were  given  with  as  much  dignity  and  soberness  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  young  persons.  I  consider  them  weighty,  though  not 
conclusive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  children  are  to  be  separated,  it  should  be  done 
before  and  after  school  first.  This  would  seem  more  reasonable, 
because  while  in  school  they  are  under  the  care  of  teachers,  who  can 
restrain  any  improprieties.  Besides,  when  engaged  in  school  work 
their  minds  are  withdrawn  from  sex  distinctions. 

This  battle  concerning  co-education  has  already  been  fought  out  in 
Charlestown.  It  was  fought  a  long  time  ago,  when  there  were  three 
grammar  schools,  one  only  being  mixed.  It  was  settled  by  putting 
both  sexes  in  the  other  two.  During  my  long  residence  in  that  part  of 
the  city  I  have  never  heard  from  any  parent  the  wish,  even,  expressed 
that  a  return  might  be  made  to  the  old  plan. 

These  opinions  are  based  on  knowledge  and  experience  gained  out- 
side of  Boston  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  ungraded  country 
school  to  the  well  graded  city  high  school.  Since  I  came  to  Boston  I 
have  taught  two  and  a  half  years  in  a  large  boys'  school,  twelve  and 
a  half  in  a  mixed  school,  and  four  years  nearly,  in  the  Bowdoin,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  has  no  boys. 

I  have  six  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  I  want  them 
all  to  have  the  benefits  of  co-education. 

ALONZO  MESERVE. 
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Brimmer  School,  June  10,  1890. 
I  think  the  sexes  have  an  elevating  influence  on  each  other;  they 
mingle  together  in  the  family,  why  not  in  the  school-room  ?  It  seems  to 
me  pupils  can  be  more  easily  disciplined,  and  that  there  would  be,  com- 
paratively, fewer  cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  truancy.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  mistake  to  mass  six  or  eight  hundred  boys  in  one  building. 
The  few  discordant,  demoralizing  individuals  should  be  scattered  rather 
than  centralized. 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  almost  universal  testimony  from 
those  places  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  is  in  favor  of  co-edu- 
cation. 

Q.  E.  DICKERMAN. 

Bunker  Hill  School. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  grow  up  together,  and  up  to  a  certain  age, 
say  about  thirteen  years  (or  indeed  so  long  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
teach  boys  and  girls  precisely  the  same  subjects),  I  think  mixed  classes 
preferable,  especially  in  schools  where  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  moral  standard  of  the  pupils.  But  when  the  time  comes  in  the  age 
of  children,  as  I  think  it  should  come,  that  subjects  are  taught  with  some 
reference  to  their  future  employment,  I  think  separate  classes  are  pref- 
erable, in  order  to  accomplish  more  (better  results)  in  the  same  time. 

The  committee  has  alreadj^  recognized,  in  part,  this  difference  in  the 
needs  of  the  sexes,  by  providing  a  course  of  sewing  and  cooking  for  the 
girls,  and  another  one  in  carpentry,  etc.,  for  the  boys.  I  would  go 
somewhat  further  in  this  direction.  I  would  make  a  difference  in  draw- 
ing, working  in  a  less  mechanical  and  more  artistic  course  for  girls  than 
for  the  boys.  So  in  physics  and  arithmetic.  The  practical  needs  of  the 
housekeeper  are  unlike  those  of  the  mechanic  and  builder,  and  while 
general  principles  should  be  taught  to  each,  the  illustrations  and  appli- 
cations should  be  largely  adapted  to  future  requirements. 

SAMUEL  J.  BULLOCK. 

Chapman  School,  April  22,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  in  this  school,    {a)  The  home  influ- 
ences here  are  largely  helpful  to  the  teacher,  and  on  the  side  of  good 
order  and  the  proprieties  of  life. 

(6)  The  weight  of  discipline  bears  much  less  heavily  on  the  teachers 
of  mixed  classes  than  upon  teachers  of  male  classes. 

G.  R.  MARBLE. 

Charles  Sumner  School. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

I  have  had  thirty-five  years1  experience  with  such  classes,  and  during 
all  this  time  no  apparent  evil  has  resulted  from  the  classification. 
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In  my  earlier  life  I  have  had  in  country  schools  large  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  whose  average  age  was  much  above  that  of  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools ;  but  my  experience  in  these 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  city  has  only  strengthened  my  conviction  that 
this  is  the  true  and  natural  method. 

I  think  history  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  where  custom  or  legal 
enactments,  or  both,  have  compelled  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
schools  and  in  society,  this  separation  has  defeated  the  ends  hoped  for ; 
and  the  more  exacting  the  demands  in  this  direction  the  greater  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  resulted. 

The  meeting  together  on  one  common  plane  in  pursuance  of  one  com- 
mon object,  and  that  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  into  activity  their  best 
powers  and  faculties,  has  a  stimulating  and  ennobling  effect  upon  both, 
which  is  the  surest  safeguard  to  virtue. 

There  are  certain  tendencies  or  dispositions  in  boys  and  girls,  which,  if 
unchecked,  become  abnormal,  to  the  detriment  of  both  and  of  society. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  these  tendencies  cau  be  prevented  from 
becoming  excessive,  or  by  which  a  well-balanced  symmetrical  character 
can  be  secured,  better  than  through  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

A.  WISWALL. 

Comins  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  22,  1890. 

Theoretically  I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  In  my  ideal  school  I 
would  mingle  the  sexes  as  they  are  mingled  in  the  family  and  in  society. 
In  this  school  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  mixed  classes  are  the  best 
for  all  concerned. 

The  Comins  is  a  mixed  school,  and  at  various  times  the  different 
classes  have  been  composed  of  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  having 
these  classes  have  never  been  enthusiastic  in  advocating  this  joint  edu- 
cation. The  first  class  is,  of  course,  composed  of  both  sexes.  No  un- 
fortunate occurrences  have  ever  marred  any  first  class  in  this  school 
since  I  have  been  its  principal .  When  I  was  sub-master  I  had  at  various 
times  mixed  classes,  but  I  recall  that  I  was  always  better  pleased  with  a 
class  of  all  boys,  or  of  all  girls. 

Practically  I  do  not  think  that  mixed  classes  would  be  the  best  for  all 
grades  in  this  school. 

M.  T.  PRITCHARD. 

Dearborn  School,  April  24,  1890. 

For  years  I  have  been  theoretically  in  favor  of  co-education.  During 
the  three  years  I  have  been  master  of  this  school  I  have  gradually 
mixed  eight  rooms  as  they  entered  from  the  primaries.  The  results  are 
satisfactory,  although  this  school  was  one  in  which  it  was  said,  "It  is 
not  safe  to  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  room." 
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Three  rooms  in  the  sixth  grade,  three  in  the  fifth,  one  in  the  fourth, 
one  in  the  third,  and  the  graduating  class  are  now  mixed.  Next  year  I 
expect  to  have  one  or  two  more  mixed. 

I  now  favor  mixed  classes,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  It  works  well  in  the  primary  schools. 

2.  It  is  nature's  way  in  the  family. 

3.  One  sex  has  a  good  influence  on  the  other.  It  makes  the  boys 
more  gentle,  quiet,  and  polite ;  it  makes  the  girls  more  manly,  upright, 
and  broad. 

4.  The  discipline  of  the  room  is  easier  than  where  all  are  boys.  Less 
corporal  punishment  is  needed. 

5.  The  retroactive  influence  upon  the  teachers  is  healthy.  Teachers 
dealing  with  boys  alone  are  apt  to  become  harsh  and  sarcastic ;  those 
teaching  girls  only,  to  become  slow  and  fussy  about  very  little  matters. 

6.  Where  children  have  always  been  accustomed  to  attend  school 
together,  as  in  the  primary  school,  there  is  very  little  trouble  from  bad 
talk,  bad  notes,  etc. ;  in  fact,  no  more  than  in  schools  where  they  are 
separated. 

i  C.  F.  KING. 

Dillaway  School,  June  13, 1890. 
Considering  the  good  of  the  children  alone,  1  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
mixed  classes. 

S.  J.  BAKER. 

Dorchester— Everett  School,  April  28,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

School-life  is  the  supplement  of  home-life.  The  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  that  of  a  parent  to  a 
child,  and  the  relation  of  the  children  to  each  other  that  of  brothers  and 
sisters. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  observation  and  inquiry,  that  is 
the  relation  that  exists  in  well-managed  mixed  schools.  The  children  are 
seated  without  reference  to  sex,  and  I  have  never  known  any  injury  to 
result  from  this  practice.  They  appear  to  think  no  more  of  it  than  they 
do  of  being  seated  in  the  same  way  at  the  table  at  home.  Sometimes  a 
pupil  who  has  just  come  from  a  boys'  school  or  a  girls'  school  appears 
silly  and  self-conscious  at  first,  but  this  soon  wears  otf.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  boys  and  girls  in  such  schools  as  I  have  been  connected  with 
are  better  off  mentally,  morally,  and  socially  because  of  their  association 
with  each  other  under  the  care  of  judicious  teachers. 

HENRY  B.  MINER. 

Dudley  School,  June  19,  1890. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

L.  M.  CHASE. 
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Dwight  School,  April  22,  1890. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  

(a)  The  material  in  our  schools  is  not  homogeneous  enough. 

(b)  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  room  should  be  purity  itself  in 
mixed  classes.    Very  few  teachers  have  power  enough  to  secure  this. 

(c)  The  methods  that  may  be  adopted  with  success  in  a  boys 
school  may  not  be  followed  with  safety  in  the  case  of  girls. 

(cl)  My  experience  is  against  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  a  daughter 
of  mine  forced  to  attend  school  in  many  of  the  boys'  classes  I  have  seen. 

JAMES  A.  PAGE. 

Emerson  School,  April  30,  1890. 

Only  with  teachers  of  exceptional  ability  and  power  to  control  boys 
am  I  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  on  moral  grounds. 

The  fact  that  manual  training  of  some  kind  is  taught  in  nearly  all 
girls1  classes  and  in  few  or  none  of  the  boys'  classes  ;  that  the  methods  of 
discipline  for  the  two  sexes  vary,  as  recognized  by  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  School  Board ;  that  the  physical  training  best  adapted  to 
boys  is,  in  many  cases,  not  at  all  adapted  to  girls,  —  all  furnish  objec- 
tions to  mixed  classes. 

I  should  very  much  object  to  compelling  teachers  of  long  and  success- 
ful experience  in  girls'  classes  to  teach  in  mixed  classes. 

J.  F.  BLACKINTON. 

Emerson  School,  May  9,  1890. 

The  wise  commingling  of  boys  and  girls  in  schools  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  is,  I  believe,  most  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  boys, 
but  to  the  girls  as  well.  Such  association  in  family  or  school  begun 
early,  before  the  sexual  idea  has  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  ab- 
normal or  at  least  an  undesirable  prominence  in  the  mind,  must  tend 
naturally  and  generally,  though  not  of  course  universally,  to  develop 
and  foster  more  quiet  and  reasonable  notions  about  the  relations  of  boys 
and  girls,  of  men  and  women,  than  are  likely  to  be  engendered  by 
herding  the  sexes  on  the  Oriental  plan. 

The  whole  argument,  1  think,  lies  in  the  simple  statement,  —  associa- 
tion is  natural,  segregation  unnatural.  If  this  is  begging  the  whole 
question,  the  Creator  must  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

It  seems  to  me  very  illogical  to  separate  the  sexes  all  through  the 
lower  classes,  and  then  bring  them  together  in  the  first  class  at  just  that 
age  when  the  sexual  idea  begins  to  be  prominent,  and  when  that  idea, 
natural  enough  in  itself,  has  become  vitiated  by  childish  fancies  and 
morbid  imaginings  encouraged  and  nurtured  through  the  previous  clas- 
sification by  sex  only. 
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It  is  natural  that  teachers  who  for  years  have  conducted  pleasant 
classes  of  girls  should  not  cordially  favor  the  idea  of  adding  the  boy 
element  to  their  classes.  Almost  universal  testimony  affirms  that  boys' 
classes  are  harder  to  manage  than  classes  of  girls.  The  alacrity  with 
which  principals  of  boys1  and  mixed  schools  seek  vacant  masterships  of 
girls'  schools  attests  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion. 

May  I  add,  in  concluding,  that  my  convictions  are  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty-one  years  as  a  teacher,  — five  as  a  master  of  mixed  schools, 
boys  and  girls  associated,  and  sixteen  as  sub-master  of  this  school,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  second  class,  boys,  and  teaching  some  studies  in  the 
first  class,  boys  and  girls. 

I  also  have  six  children,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  years  of  age, — 
two  boys,  one  a  teacher  and  one  in  college,  and  four  girls. 

J.  W1LLARD  BROWN. 

Emerson  School,  May  5,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  It  is  best  in  education  to  follow  the  lead  of  nature,  and  nature  has 
placed  boys  and  girls  together  in  families. 

2.  To  separate  Ihem  in  schools  is  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  sex, 
a  difference  to  which  children's  minds  should  be  directed  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  Association  in  the  school-room  improves  the  manners  of  both  sexes  ; 
the  gentleness  of  the  girls  tending  to  soften  the  roughness  of  the  boys, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  boys  to  modify  the  self-consciousness  and 
affectation  of  the  girls. 

4.  It  improves  the  mental  habits  of  both  sexes  ;  the  superior  patience, 
persistence,  and  accuracy  of  the  girls  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  the 
boys  in  these  particulars,  while  the  greater  enthusiasm  of  the  boys 
brings  to  the  girls  a  much-needed  mental  tonic. 

5.  It  improves  the  morals  of  both  sexes.  Girls,  as  a  class,  are 
morally  on  a  higher  plane  than  boys  ;  they  are  more  truthful,  more  con- 
scientious, and  more  law-abiding ;  the  presence  of  this  higher  morality 
tends  constantly  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  boys.  The  benefit 
to  the  girls  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  instinctively  recognize  the  boys' 
need  of  a  higher  ideal,  and  hence  shrink  from  placing  occasions  to  fall 
in  their  way  ;  this  instinctive  feeling  of  responsibility  makes  them  more 
watchful  of  their  own  conduct,  and  gives  them  a  higher  motive  for 
right-doing. 

6.  The  test  of  school  work,  by  demonstrating  the  substantial  mental 
equality  of  the  two  sexes,  does  away  with  any  false  ideas  which  either 
may  entertain  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  other.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  social  relations  between  men  and  women  are 
on  a  sounder  basis  in  America,  where  co-education  prevails,  than  in 
Europe. 
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Aside  from  these  general  considerations,  there  are  minor  points  which 
should  be  noticed  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  extending  co-education 
in  Boston  schools. 

1.  Boys  require  considerable  discipline,  girls  almost  none.  To  take 
out  twenty-five  boys  from  a  school  of  fifty,  and  fill  their  places  with 
girls,  is  equivalent  to  cutting  down  the  school  number  to  twenty-five, 
since  the  girls  —  nine-tenths  of  them —  count  only  as  vacant  desks,  so 
far  as  discipline  is  concerned.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  question 
of  corporal  punishment  is  obvious. 

2.  The  fact  that  boys  require  discipline  makes  the  teaching  of  boys 
far  harder  work,  for  the  average  man  or  woman,  than  the  teaching  of 
girls,  yet  the  pay  is —  except  in  the  high  schools  —  the  same.  This  is 
an  injustice.  Those  who  protest  against  putting  boys  into  schools  now 
made  up  wholly  of  girls,  on  the  ground  that  the  step  would  increase  the 
burdens  of  the  teachers  of  those  schools,  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
full  significance  of  their  protest. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  co-educational  plan  which  I  have  heard 
urged  is  that  the  association  in  school  of  impure  girls  and  boys  would 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

To  this  there  are  several  answers  :  — 

1.  These  disastrous  consequences  do  not  happen  in  cities  and  towns 
outside  of  Boston,  and  therefore  it  seems  unnecessary  to  agitate  our- 
selves with  horrible  imaginings. 

2.  Impure  boys  and  girls  can  never  associate  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  when  surrounded  by  the  restraints  of  a  well-ordered 
school-room. 

3.  Impure  girls  are  few,  and  impure  boys  are  fewer  than  many 
people  think.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  adapt  our  school  system  to 
the  needs  of  the  few.  It  would  be  better  to  make  special  provision  for 
exceptional  cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  co-education  in  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  thoroughly  tested  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  with  results  which  practically  leave  its  oppo- 
nents no  ground  to  stand  on. 

Several  of  the  Emerson  teachers,  who  feel  very  strongly  in  this  mat- 
ter of  co-education,  wish  me  to  say  that  the  views  herein  expressed  are 
their  views. 

FRANCES  H.  TURNER. 

Everett  School,  Boston,  April  30,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

I  base  my  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  having  mixed  classes,  on  a  va- 
ried experience  of  teaching  boys  alone  eleven  years,  girls  alone  over 
four  years,  both  together  in  high  and  grammar  schools  six  years. 

1st.    It  is  in  accord  with  nature. 
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They  are  together  in  the  family,  why  not  at  school  ? 
2d.  The  influence  of  the  girls  is  elevating  and  refining. 
The  influence  of  the  boys  is  in  the  direction  of  strength. 
3d.  Both  are  helped  morally. 

The  ideal  school,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  where  they  could  be  taught 
in  some  branches  separately,  and  yet  generally  together. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER. 

Franklin  School,  Boston,  April  24,  1890. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  where  a  school  population  is  so 
compact  that  a  school  for  each  of  the  sexes  can  be  located  within  rea- 
sonable distance  of  their  homes.  My  reasons  apply  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed  in  the  old  city  proper.  Teachers  were  selected 
because  of  their  special  fitness  for  either  boys  or  girls,  and  in  many  cases 
for  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years  they  have  been  adapting  their 
methods  to  the  needs  of  one  sex  or  the  other.  To  make  a  change  under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  very  unwise.  I  should 
prefer  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should  go  to  a  girls'9  school. 

G.  B.  PUTNAM. 

Frothingham  School,  Charlestown. 

I  believe' mutual  benefit  is  derived  by  the  association  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  class-rooms. '  The  better  qualities  of  both  are  stimulated  and  de- 
veloped and  the  faults  are  kept  in  check  while  in  each  other's  company. 

No  evil  has  ever  come  from  their  association  in  this  school,  to  my 
knowledge. 

W.  B.  ATWOOD. 
Gaston  School,  April  22,  1890. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

I  have  taught  in  mixed  schools,  in  schools  for  boys  only,  and  for  the 
last  year  in  a  school  for  girls. 

After  leaving  a  mixed  school  and  taking  charge  of  a  boys'  school,  I 
soon  became  convinced  that  the  boys  were  more  studious,  more  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  and  made  greater  progress  than  they  did  when  in 
competition  with  girls. 

I  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions,  that 
when  I  came  to  Boston  as  sub-master  of  the  Bigelow  School,  I  very 
soon  asked  the  privilege  of  having  boys  only,  and  graduating  them, 
leaving  the  girls  to  be  instructed  by  themselves. 

My  request  was  granted,  and  the  boys  immediately  took  equal  rank 
with  the  girls,  receiving  —  because  they  had  earned  them  —  as  many 
medals  at  graduation  as  the  girls;  whereas  never  before  had  they 
taken  more  than  half  as  many. 
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The  Lawrence  and  Lincoln  Schools  soon  separated  the  sexes  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  same  good  results. 

The  girls  continued  to  do  as  well  as  before,  thereby  losing  nothing 
scholastieally,  while  the  boys  made  great  gain. 

I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  the  subject,  in  regard  to  the  effect  on 
boys  morally,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover  that  the  separation  was  in 
any  degree  demoralizing,  or  that  the  bo^s  were  not  as  refined  and 
gentlemanly  as  when  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  girls. 

These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  a  twenty  years1  mastership  of  a 
boys1  school. 

I  have  not  been  in  a  girls1  school  long  enough  to  have  as  definite 
opinions  of  the  effect  of  separation  upon  girls,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see 
they  do  not  suffer  in  any  respect  by  the  separation. 

THOS.  H.  BARNES. 

George  Putnam  School. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  It  is  the  natural  condition.  Boys 
and  girls  live  together  in  the  family ;  they  are  destined  to  live  together 
in  adult  life,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  school.  The  influence  of  the  girls  mitigates  the  roughness 
of  the  boys  in  many  directions,  and  the  boys  give  a  sturdier  and  more 
common-sense  tone  to  the  girls. 

Of  course  the  results  of  mixed  classes  are  best  when  the  teachers 
have  thorough  control.  All  classes  should  be  mixed,  and  all  teachers 
who  cannot  control  them  should  give  way  to  those  who  can.  If  boys 
and  girls  must  be  kept  in  separate  school-rooms  to  keep  poor  teachers 
in  their  places,  the  sooner  the  classes  are  mixed  the  sooner  will  the 
public  schools  advance  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

I  do  not  think  boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  apart  so  far  as  to  make 
them  regard  each  other  (that  is,  the  boys  the  girls,  and  vice  versa)  as 
curiosities  or  forbidden  fruits. 

HENRY  L.  CLAPP,  Master. 

Gibson  School,  April  24.  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  for  these  reasons:  I  think  that  each 
sex  has  a  desirable  influence  upon  the  other,  both  in  the  encouragement 
of  good  traits  and  the  discouragement  of  bad  ones.  Each  sex  tries  to 
uphold  its  reputation  as  equal  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  girls  are  con- 
stantly incited  to  exert  themselves  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the  boys  are 
generally  better  than  they;  and  the  boys  find  that  in  history,  reading, 
and  especially  oral  expression,  they  must  do  their  best  to  avoid  being 
disgraced  by  the  girls.  This  emulation  is  never  excited  by  the  teachers  : 
it  is  a  natural  feeling,  which  never  fails  to  show  itself  more  or  less,  and 
whose  effects,  I  think,  are  altogether  good. 

It  is  an  advantage,  in  my  judgment,  in  other  matters,  also,  to  have 
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boys  and  girls  together ;  the  boys  are  restrained  from  rudeness  in  the 
rooms,  in  the  yard,  and  especially  in  the  street,  going  and  returning. 
Moreover,  in  the  rooms  communication  and  playing  between  a  boy  and 
a  girl  are  less  likely  to  happen  than  between  two  of  the  same  sex ; 
the  teacher  of  a  mixed  class  has,  therefore,  a  valuable  means  of  check- 
ing such  disorders  by  changing  the  arrangement  of  her  pupils. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  co-education  is  desirable.  It  causes 
the  boys  and  girls  of  a  family  to  go  to  the  same  school-building,  whieh 
is  not  only  a  relief  to  the  mother,  who  can  more  safely  send  a  small 
child,  especially  a  girl,  but  the  boys,  always  more  apt  to  be  turbulent, 
are  deterred  from  disorder  by  the  likelihood  that  information  of  their 
misdeeds  will  be  carried  home  by  their  sisters. 

Besides  all  this,  the  social  deportment  of  children  of  each  sex  toward 
those  of  the  other  is  much  improved  by  co-education.  They  become 
used  to  each  other,  and  their  intercourse  is  marked  by  ease  and  courtesy 
rather  than  by  embarrassment  and  stiffness.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  this  when  girls  from  girls'  schools  have  entered  my  own.  The 
whole  air  and  manner  of  such  girls,  excellent,  no  doubt,  in  the  schools 
they  came  from,  has  been  noticeably  changed  in  an  un pleasing  manner. 
For  example,  if  asked  to  look  on  the  same  book  with  a  boy,  they  always 
act  as  if  it  were  some  strange  thing  of  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
and  their  embarrassment  shows  itself  in  giggling,  which,  purely  nervous 
though  it  is,  gives  them  a  bad  appearance. 

If  a  boy  from  a  boys'  school  has  to  look  on  with  a  girl,  or  show  her 
the  place  in  a  book,  or  any  such  little  thing,  he  shows  his  sense  of  an 
unusual  predicament  by  an  evident  fear  that  all  the  rest  are  laughing 
at  him,  and  a  rude,  almost  boorish,  manner  toward  the  girl.  This  shows, 
I  think,  that  that  ease  of  bearing  which  is  an  important  part  of  good 
manners  is  repressed  by  separation  of  the  sexes  in  school. 

W.  E.  ENDICOTT. 

Hancock  School,  May,  1890. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  in  large  schools,  representing,  as 
they  do  in  large  cities,  many  nationalities. 

It  is  impossible  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  properly  educate  boys 
and  girls  to  have  that  respect  for  each  other's  presence  that  will  ensure 
a  clean,  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  school-room.  Large  classes 
make  it  impossible  to  exert  much  influence  upon  the  pupils  except  as  a 
mass.  There  is  an  antagonism  of  races,  particularly  among  ignorant 
people,  that  calls  for  no  respect  of  person  or  sex,  especially  boys  for 
girls.  Religious  prejudices  would  have  to  be  overcome  before  this 
could  be  changed. 

After  boys  and  girls  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years,  they  rea-h  con- 
clusions in  a  different  wny,  and  to  compel  them  to  accomplish  their  task 
although  precisely  alike,  in  the  same  grcove  is  contrary  to  nature. 
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My  experience  has  been  in  boys1  schools,  in  mixed  schools,  and  during 
the  past  five  years  in  a  girls1  school. 

My  ideal  school  would  include  both  boys  and  girls,  with  the  building 
so  arranged  that  they  could  assemble  together  for  devotional  exercises, 
exhibitions,  and  social  gatherings,  but  perforin  their  class  work  in  sepa- 
rate rooms. 

L.  H.  DUTTOX. 

Harris  Grammar  School,  Dorchester. 
A  belief  in  the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes  engenders  in  one  a  far 
greater  respect  for  the  opposite  sex ;  and  in  no  way  can  the  equality  be 
better  proved  than  by  subjecting  males  and  females  to  the  same  tests 
and  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  Co-education  does  this,  for 
when  Master  Know-it-all  finds  that  Miss  Perseverance  holds  her  own, 
and  very  likely  leads  him  a  little,  in  the  contest,  he  will  be  less  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her  as  being  "  only  a  giriy  She,  on  the  contrary,  finding 
herself  not  distanced  by  her  masculine  competitor,  but  respected  the 
more  by  him  for  her  power,  will  be  more  ambitious  to  continue  worthy 
of  this  respect. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  separating  the  sexes  in  order  to  establish  a 
safeguard  morally,  because  such  an  arrangement,  so  unnatural,  of 
itself  tends  to  excite  wonder,  and  may  seem  not  unlike  the  cry  of 
••Wolf!  wolf!  "  and  possibly  end  as  disastrously  as  was  the  case  when 
the  wolf  really  appeared. 

To  teach  the  young  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights  and 
the  virtues  of  the  opposite  sex  is  a  problem  requiring  serious  thought, 
but  it  seems  more  sensible  and  far  more  practical  to  attempt  it  by  edu- 
cating the  sexes  together  than  by  depriving  them  of  each  other's  society. 

X.  W.  WH1TTEMORE. 

Harvard  School,  April  22,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  Briefly  (1)  because  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  appears  to  be  nature's  policy,  and  (2)  because  my  expe- 
rience tells  me  that  the  boys  in  these  classes  are  more  manly  and  refined, 
and  I  have  failed  to  see  that  the  girls  are  any  less  womanly  than  when 
educated  bv  themselves. 

W.  E.  EATOX. 

Hillside  Grammar  School. 
I  think  boys  and  girls  should  have  equally  good  advantages  in  obtain- 
ing an  education.    They  are  more  likely  to  have  equally  good  advan- 
tages when  instructed  separately  than  when  put  together. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  for  these  reasons :  — 
(a)    The  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  best  adapted  to  one  sex 
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are  often  not  those  best  adapted  to  the  other;  sometimes  they  are 
harmful  to  the  other. 

This  is  especially  the  case  when  sensitive  girls  are  put  into  the  same 
class  with  troublesome  boys.  The  pressure  necessary  for  the  boys  is 
harmful  to  the  girls.  The  School  Committee  recognize  this  principle  in 
prescribing  different  methods  of  discipline  for  boys  and  girls. 

(6)  Many  excellent  teachers  are  well  fitted  for  boys  or  for  girls,  who 
would  labor  under  great  disadvantages  to  themselves  and  their  classes 
if  required  to  take  a  class  of  the  other  sex  or  of  both  sexes. 

(c)  Some  parts  of  the  programme  should  be  made  more  prominent 
in  a  boy's  class,  and  some  other  parts  in  a  girl's  class. 

This  is  especially  true  in  manual  training. 

(d)  Physical  exercises  can  be  better  adapted  to  one  sex  than  to  both. 
Some  valuable  exercises  for  girls  must  be  omitted  in  a  mixed  class. 

C.  W.  HILL. 

Hugh  O'Brien  School,  April  2J,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  where  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
will  permit. 

If  all  our  teachers  were  equally  strong  in  discipline,  and  could  suc- 
cessfully control  boys,  I  should  favor  mixed  divisions  as  a  rule,  with 
possible  exceptions  to  suit  temporary  and  local  conditions. 

But  the  custom  has  obtained  in  some  schools  of  placing  teachers  who 
were  not  specially  strong  in  disciplinary  powers  in  girls'  classes, 
where  they  have  done  good  work ;  and  also  of  favoring  teachers  who 
have  done  long  and  faithful  service  in  boys'  classes,  with  a  transfer  to  a 
girls'  class  as  a  kind  of  reward  and  easier  berth  in  advancing  years. 

I  think  a  mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school-room 
tends  — 

(a)    To  stimulate  a  wholesome  rivalry  and  pride. 
(6)    To  cultivate  better  manners. 

(c)  To  humanize  rough  boys. 

(d)  To  foster  purer  thought  and  cleaner  morals. 

H.  P.  GAGE. 

Hyde  School,  April  23,  1890. 

After  fifteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  mixed  classes  in  high 
and  grammar  schools,  and  a  longer  experience  in  schools  in  which  the 
sexes  were  taught  separately,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
better  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  in  large  cities,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  be  educated  in  separate  schools. 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  School  Board  for  many  years. 

Our  so-called  mixed  grammar  schools  have  been  two  schools,  one  of 
boys  and  one  of  girls,  in  the  same  building. 
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Rarely  have  boys  and  girls  in  large  schools  been  taught  together  in 
the  same  room. 

Boys,  as  a  rule,  have  graduated  younger  than  girls. 

Girls  give  four  hours  a  week  to  cooking  and  sewing  in  some  classes. 
Many  wise  persons  think  more  time  should  be  given  in  school  to  fit 
girls  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  station. 

They  should  not  be  disciplined  or  taught  as  if  they  were  boys. 

They  should  not  be  subject  to  pressure  such  as  is  often  good  for 
boys. 

Important  hygienic  instruction  can  be  given  to  girls  or  boys  alone; 
nay,  should  often  be  given. 

The  average  mother  fails,  at  the  vital  point,  properly  to  instruct  her 
daughter ;  therefore  the  teacher  must  not  fail. 

Some  sins  against  the  body  are  crimes  against  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

If  these  sins  are  committed  ignorantly  the  results  follow. 

A  mixed  school  of  young  people  in  their  teens  must  be  a  nursery  of 
ignorance,  as  to  some  essential  truths. 

I  think  more  and  better  intellectual  work  is  done  in  schools  where  the 
sexes  are  taught  separately,  and  with  less  friction. 

S.  C.  STONE. 

Lawrence  School,  June  10,  1890. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  mixed  schools. 

A.  M.  LEONARD. 

Lewis  School,  April  30,  1890. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  work  of  governing,  by  which  I  mean  holding  classes  strictly  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  attend  school,  is  very  different  in  a  class  of 
boys  from  a  class  of  girls.  To  harmonize  this  difference  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  mixed  class,  so  that  neither  sex  shall  feel  a  sense  of 
injustice,  is  what  many  teachers  cannot  do,  and  is  a  severe  strain  upon 
almost  any  one.    Many  excellent  teachers  cannot  do  it. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  homes  and  associa- 
tions of  children  in  some  of  our  districts.  We  want  all  these  children, 
from  the  best  homes  and  the  poorest,  in  our  public  schools. 

There  are  not,  I  think,  many  parents  who  fear  to  have  their  boys  in 
classes  with  the  other  boys,  or  their  girls  with  the  other  girls;  of  their 
district.  But  it  is  quite  certain  there  are  parents  who  would  hesitate  to 
place  their  boys  or  girls  in  mixed  classes  in  contact  and  daily  associa- 
tion with  objectionable  girls  or  boys  of  their  district.  Some  of  the  best 
girls  we  have  had  would  have  been  in  private  schools  if  we  had  had 
mixed  classes. 

Again,  it  will  increase  the  trouble,  already  sufficiently  great,  of  getting 
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suitable  teachers.  It  seems  much  easier  to  me  to  get  a  good  teacher  for 
a  girls1  class,  or  even  a  boys',  than  one  quite  suitable  for  a  mixed  class. 
Some  of  our  very  good  teachers  would  make  sorry  work,  I  fear,  with 
mixed  classes. 

Again,  the  presence  in  any  class  of  one  or  more  pupils  who,  either 
b}-  inheritance  or  association,  are  full  of  low  and  depraved  ideas  and 
thoughts  is  not  an  unusual  fact.  In  an  unmixed  class  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  counteract  such  influences,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
reform  the  offender.  He  or  she  may  be  rebuked,  if  need  be,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  and  the  offence  against  decency  or  common 
purity  condemned  or  made  unpopular  and  disgusting. 

In  mixed  classes,  in  a  grammar  school,  where  many  of  the  pupils 
are  in  a  state  of  transition,  this  is  not  so  easily  done.  An  unskilful 
attempt  at  correction  often  makes  matters  worse,  rather  than  better. 

All  the  reasons  cannot  be  stated  in  a  paper  like  this.  But  my  opinion 
is  based  upon  several  years'  experience  in  a  large  mixed  country  school, 
more  than  twelve  years  in  the  Brimmer  School  for  boys,  and  more  than 
twenty  in  the  Lewis  School,  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  classes  have 
been  unmixed,  but  where  we  have  sometimes  been  obliged,  on  account 
of  members,  to  mix  a  sixth  class;  and  where,  also,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, we  have  had  several  mixed  first  or  graduating  classes.  I  have 
always  regarded  it*  unfortunate  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  when  the 
condition  of  the  school  seemed  to  make  a  mixed  first  class  necessary. 

W.  L.  P.  BOARDMAN. 

Lincoln  School,  April  22,  1890. 

Having  tried  both  mixed  and  separate  schools,  I  am  still  in  doubt  as 
to  which  is  better. 

In  the  Lowell  School  I  had  boys  and  girls  in  the  second  class  for  two 
years,  and  then  asked  Mr.  Jones  to  let  me  have  only  boys,  which  he 
did. 

My  reason  for  asking  for  the  change  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  boys  were  somewhat  cowed  down  in  the  presence  of  the  girls,  and 
would  not  talk  out  as  freely  as  when  alone.  Some  of  the  quiet  girls 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  too.  I  found  the  change  profitable.  The  boys  when 
alone  would  discuss  a  subject,  expressing  their  opinions  more  freely, 
where  they  had  before  confined  themselves  to  facts  simply.  They  seemed 
to  grow  more  manly  and  independent.  As  a  rule,  I  think  boys  in  a  boys1 
school  are  more  manly  in  many  ways  than  in  mixed  schools. 

But  mixed  schools  make  discipline  easier  than  boys'1  schools  and 
harder  than  girls'1  schools.  So  that  point  balances  itself.  In  a  moral 
view  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  difference,  except  in  a  few  individual 
cases. 

M.  P.  WHITE. 
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Lowell  School,  April  22,  1890. 

For  fifteen  years  I  was  principal  of  the  Comins  School,  where  the 
sexes  were  in  separate  rooms.  In  this  school,  seventeen  years,  we  have 
had  mixed  classes.  My  experience  leads  me  to  pronounce  in  favor  of 
mixed  classes,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  The  weak  points  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  of  either  sex  are 
corrected  by  the  presence  of  the  other. 

2.  The  character  of  the  boy  is  refined,  that  of  the  girl  strengthened. 

3.  The  rudeness  of  the  boy  and  the  frivolity  of  the  girl  are  re- 
strained, and  the  manners  in  both  are  elevated. 

4.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  good  effects  that  flow  from  the 
mutual  influence  of  mingling  the  sexes  in  the  family  circle  should  not 
be  looked  for  when  we  imitate  Nature  in  the  school. 

5.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  their  being  able  to  go  on  together 
with  the  same  work. 

6.  I  feel  sure  that  the  suspicion,  which  some  have,  that  the  character 
and  manners  of  each  may  be  injuriously  affected,  is  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  thought. 

7.  The  members  of  a  family  going  to  the  same  school,  having  the 
same  master,  and  being  governed  by  the  same  discipline,  tend  to  peace 
and  good  feeling  by  all  concerned. 

DANIEL  AV.  JONES. 

We  subscribe  to  the  above. 

EDWARD  P.  SHERBURNE. 
ELIZA  C.  FISHER. 

Lyman  School,  April  23,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  because,  as  boys  and  girls  associate 
quite  promiscuously  outside  of  school,  they  ought  to  be  properly  associ- 
ated in  school,  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are  always  required. 

The  natural  aggressiveness  of  boys  is  toned  by  association  with  the 
girls,  while  the  girls  are  stimulated  and  made  more  active  by  the  presence 
of  the  boys. 

A.  H.  KELLEY. 

Martin  School,  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  22,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  for  the  following  reasons  :  Schools  can 
be  better  graded.  The  teachers  are  more  fairly  treated,  as  one  teacher 
does  not  have  an  easy  class  of  girls  and  another  a  hard  class  of  boys. 
The  boys  are  more  manly  and  the  girls  more  womanly  when  they  are 
together.    Hard  boys  always  grow  better  in  the  presence  of  girls. 

SYLVESTER  BROWN. 
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Mather  School,  April  29,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

Twelve  years'  experience  with  boys  in  the  grammar  school,  and  about 
the  same  time  with  mixed  classes,  lead  me  to  think  it  is  much  better 
for  the  boys,  at  least,  to  be  associated  with  girls  in  the  same  class. 
When  boys  are  grouped  together  in  classes  by  themselves  they  are 
inclined  to  be  rougher  in  their  manner,  and  much  harder  to  discipline, 
especially  for  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

In  mixed  classes  brothers  and  sisters  frequently  enter  the  same  class, 
and  continue  to  be  with  each  other  in  school,  as  at  home,  each  tending 
to  help  the  other. 

Little  acts  of  courtesy  which  should  always  exist  between  the  sexes 
can  be  much  better  taught  day  by  day,  when  they  are  together,  than  by 
theorizing  with  them  when  they  are  separated. 

In  every  well-regulated  school  the  influence  which  each  sex  will 
exert  upon  the  other  will  be  similar  to  that  which  brothers  and  sisters 
have  over  each  other  in  a  well-ordered  family,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  influence  is  much  more  desirable  than  that  found  in  families 
where  the  children  are  all  of  the  same  sex. 

E.  SOUTH  WORTH. 

Minot  School,  April  24,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes ;  in  a  small  school  like  the  Minot,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  grading  if  the  sexes  were  to 
be  kept  in  separate  rooms. 

J.  T.  WARD,  Jr. 

Mount  Vernon  School,  May  13,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  schools,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

First.  Better  results  are  obtained  when  the  two  sexes  are  educated 
together  in  secondary  schools. 

Second.  The  two  sexes  are  to  live  together  and  to  labor  together, 
hence  they  should  be  educated  together. 

Third.  The  every-day  influence  of  the  one  sex  upon  the  other  tends 
to  uplift  both. 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  both  sexes  in  school  in  the  same  room 
arouses  a  spirit  of  competition  and  rivalry  that  materially  adds  to  the 
value  of  a  course  in  the  public  schools. 

Fifth.  The  commingling  of  the  two  sexes  so  bears  upon  the  question 
of  disfcipline  as  to  render  it  easier  and  more  satisfactory. 

Sixth.  The  commingling  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  school-room  produces  an 
influence  that  softens  the  manners  of  both  sexes,  drives  out  rude  speech 
and  behavior,  and  reduces  the  number  of  boors  and  clowns  to  a  mini- 
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mum.  There  is  hardly  any  boy  or  girl  in  school  who  is  not  better  be- 
cause some  other  boy  or  girl  is  there. 

Seventh.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  fosters  a  clannish  spirit  in  both 
sexes. 

Eighth.  The  best  thought  of  the  times  is  in  favor  of  co-education  of 
the  sexes  in  secondary  schools. 

JOHN  C.  RYDER. 

Norcross  School,  Boston,  April  22,  1890. 
Yes,  if  the  discipline  is  good,  chiefly  because  co-education  in  childhood 
and  youth  prepares  the  sexes  to  associate  at  maturity  on  a  basis  of 
common-sense  and  mutual  acquaintance,  without  that  romance  and 
glamour  which  are  likely  to  accompany  their  meeting  after  a  childhood 
and  youth  of  separation..  I  doubly  underscore  the  allusion  to  discipline, 
as  without  good  government  the  sexes  are  better  in  separate  classes. 

FRED.  O.  ELLIS. 

Phillips  School,  April  23,  1890. 
In  theory  I  favor  mixed  classes  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.    As  a 
practical  matter  applied  to  my  own  grammar  school,  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  mixed  classes,  on  account  of  the  location  and  surroundings 
of  the  grammar-school  building. 

ELIAS  H.  MARSTON. 

Pierce  School,  Dorchester,  June  11,  1890. 
In  my  opinion,  mixed  classes  are  best  in  some  localities  and  for 
some  schools ;  and  I  as  firmly  believe  that  for  other  schools,  in  other 
places,  they  are  not  desirable.  The  character,  home  influences,  and 
age  of  the  pupils,  the  efficiency,  tact,  and  watchfulness  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  size  of  the  school, —  all  these  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  making  a  decision  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  My 
experience  of  about  twenty  years  —  as  assistant  teacher  and  as  prin- 
cipal in  both  high  and  grammar  schools,  fifteen  years  in  those  of 
Boston — lias  been  varied,  and  includes  teaching  in  high  schools  for 
both  sexes,  and  for  boys  alone;  in  grammar  schools  for  boys  alone, 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  girls  alone.  I  believe  there  are  schools 
where  co-education  of  the  sexes  would  be  very  unwise.  Some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  who  favor  mixed  classes  have,  in  my 
judgment,  very  slight  weight.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  girls  and  boys  are  associated  together  in  the  home  should  not  be 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  because  the  conditions  in  school  and 
in  the  family  are  so  very  different.  In  the  family  the  numbers  are 
very  much  smaller,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  deeply 
interested  to  keep  careful  oversight  and  constant  charge  of  the  relations 
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and  manners  of  the  younger  members  ;  and  such  care  can  be  exercised 
for  three-fourths  of  every  school  day  and  for  more  than  seven-eighths 
of  the  whole  year.  There  are  important  reasons  for  teaching  the  sexes 
separately,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Judicious  and  watch- 
ful teachers  can  direct,  advise,  and  win  the  confidence  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  boys  alone  and  for  girls  alone,  much  more  wisely  and  effectively, 
and  in  many  ways  that  would  be  unwise  and  improper  for  mixed 
classes  or  mixed  schools.  The  argument  that  co-education  increases 
self-respect,  excites  the  ambition,  is  a  healthful  restraint  and  guide  to 
better  manners,  and  makes  a  more  nearly  parental  government  possible, 
has  been  often  given.  I  believe  that  facts  and  results  sometimes  prove 
this  theory  correct;  but  I  have  not  often  seen  the  proof  of  this  in 
practical  experience. 

H.  W.  WARREN. 
Prescott  School,  April  25,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

EDWIN  T.  HORNE. 


Prince  School,  Boston,  May  6,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.    I  have  taught  boys  exclusively  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  since  1880  boys  and  girls  together.    My  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  that,  everything  considered,  it  is  better  to  teach 
them  together. 

The  moral  and  polite  influences,  so  important  in  the  true  development 
of  the  child's  nature,  are  more  easily  cultivated  when  the  sexes  are 
taught  together. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  refining  influence  of  girls  in  a 
class;  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys,  through  their  energy  and  enthi  siami, 
stimulate  the  girls  to  greater  mental  activity  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  have  under  other  circumstances. 

Again,  a  teacher  of  both  boys  and  girls  will  be  more  careful  and 
judicious  in  speech  and  manners  when  before  his  class ;  his  work  will 
be  better  adapted  to  the  average  mental  capacity  of  the  child's  mind. 
He  is  less  likely  to  make  one-sided  regulations. 

E.  B.  YOUNG. 


Quincy  School,  Boston,  April  28,  1890. 

Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

It  is  in  successful  operation  in  our  primary  schools,  our  suburban 
grammar  schools,  our  suburban  high  schools,  and  several  of  our  State 
Normal  schools. 

It  is  also  the  rule  in  the  majority  of  the  families  of  the  country. 

It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  natural 
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order  of  things,  needing  no  defence,  but  calling  only  for  remarks  in  the 
nature  of  objections. 

I  have  said  that  generally  speaking  I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes, 
but  whether  I  should  favor  them  in  any  particular  case  or  school  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  special  circumstances  and  conditions. 

In  schools  where  the  boys  and  girls  have  hitherto  been  in  mixed 
classes,  I  see  no  reason  for  separating  them ;  but  to  combine  a  boys'1 
school  and  a  girls1  school,  and  then  divide  them  into  two  schools  again, 
with  mixed  classes,  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  not  altogether  pleasant 
or  profitable  to  pupils  or  teachers.  I  should  anticipate  some  unpleasant- 
ness while  they  were  getting  wonted  to  the  changed  conditions. 

In  what  are  commonly  called  the  "  harder  "  districts,  I  should  fear 
that  there  might  be  trouble  in  the  matter  of  discipline. 

It  is  evident  that  no  organization  of  persons,  either  old  or  young,  can 
be  very  successfully  carried  on,  where  the  rules  of  procedure  for  one 
portion  are  materially  different  from  those  for  the  other  portion. 

I  see  no  difficulty  connected  with  the  instruction  of  girls  and  boys  in 
classes  together  except  as  to  sewing  and  cooking,  and  if  these  and  the 
matter  of  discipline  can  be  successfully  arranged,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  mixed  classes  should  be  opposed. 

ALFRED  BUNKER,  Master. 

Rice  Training  School,  May  2,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes  in  the  school  now  under  my  charge. 
My  reasons  are  that,  as  this  school  is  used  as  a  training  school  it  should 
be  possible  to  show  to  the  Normal  pupils  all  the  combinations  and  con- 
ditions to  be  found  in  the  city  schools.  In  other  words,  we  should  be 
able  here  to  show  classes  composed  of  boys  only,  of  girls  only,  and 
mixed  classes  as  well. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  mixed  classes  in  the  older  and  more  densely 
peopled  sections  of  a  large  city  like  Boston,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear. 

There  are  many  bold,  bad  boys  in  these  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me 
very  questionable  whether  we  have  the  moral  right  to  subject  the  girls 
to  the  evil  influences  of  such  pupils.  Herein  lies  my  only  objection  to 
mixed  schools. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  general  discipline  of  the  boys  would  be  much 
improved  by  their  education  with  the  girls.  This  is  the  conviction,  I 
doubt  not,  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  teachers  in  our  boys1  schools. 

D.  A.  HAMLIN. 

Sherwin  School,  April  23,  1890. 
I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.    My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  been 
confined  to  boys'  schools  or  large  mixed  schools,  where,  while  the  sexes 
were  together  in  the  school,  they  were  in  separate  classes.    My  opinion 
can  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 
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On  general  principles  I  base  my  opinion.  I  have  found  the  home  in- 
complete, so  to  speak,  without  a  union  of  the  sexes  among  the  children. 
They  grow  up  together,  have  a  healthy  influence  over  each  other,  and 
are  made  better  for  the  contact.  On  the  same  ground  I  favor  the  edu- 
cating of  them  together.  Beyond  this  I  have  seen  the  good  results  in 
exhibitions  and  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  hall,  where  all  worked  to- 
gether for  one  object. 

Selfishly,  I  do  not  consider  it  dividing  the  work  of  the  master  and 
teacher  equitably  to  divide  the  sexes.  A  girls1  school  is  a  prize.  The 
discipline  is  little  or  nothing.  The  master  can  devote  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  intellectual  part  of  his  duties.  The  difference  between 
the  labor  of  successfully  conducting  a  girls'  school  and  of  conducting  a 
boys'  school  is  marked,  and  yet  the  salary  is  the  same. 

F.  A.  MORSE. 

Sherwin  School,  Boston. 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  public  schools  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable, for  the  following  reasons :  — 

The  discipline  of  the  school  can  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  less 
severe  methods,  consequently  with  less  expenditure  of  nerve  force  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  boys  are  restrained  from  many  impolite  and  disorderly  acts  by 
the  presence  of  the  girls. 

By  meeting  the  girls  daily  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school,  the  boys  learn  many  little  acts  of  courtesy. 

The  desire  not  to  be  excelled  by  the  girls  incites  some  boys  to  greater 
efforts  than  they  exert  when  with  other  boys  only. 

E.  E.  GROVER. 

Sherwin  School. 
In  regard  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  I  think  that  as  boys  and 
girls  are  brought  up  together  in  the  home  they  should  be  educated  to- 
gether in  school. 

From  observation  of  mixed  classes,  I  should  infer  that  they  afford  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  practise  such  qualities  as  gentleness,  courtesy, 
and  consideration  for  others,  qualities  that  boys  are  especially  liable  to 
forget  towards  each  other. 

In  a  mixed  class  good  discipline  could  be  aimed  at  by  instigating  a 
pleasant  sort  of  rivalry  between  the  boys  and  girls.  This  might  be 
made  good  use  of  to  promote  promptness,  excellent  attendance,  per- 
sonal neatness,  etc.  In  this  manner  a  very  indolent  pupil  would  be 
offered  a  motive  for  better  work,  by  feeling  that  even  his  little  effort 
aided  in  the  final  result. 

M.  E.  T.  HEALY. 
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Sherwin  School. 
As  children  are  brought  up  together  in  the  same  family,  why  should 
they  not  receive  their  education  together  ?    They  study  the  book  of  na- 
ture together,  why  should  they  not  study  geography,  arithmetic,  etc., 
together  ? 

In  the  primary  and  high  schools  (mostly)  they  are  united ;  so  why 
separate  them  during  their  five  or  six  years1  grammar  course  ? 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  termed  "  nonsense  "  between  boys  and 
girls  just  entering  their  teens  would  be  diminished  if  they  were  in  each 
other's  company  regularly  each  day,  under  good  supervision. 

NELLIE  T.  BRAZER. 

Shurtleff  School,  May  2,  1890. 

In  a  homogeneous  community  of  high  or  medium  grade,  or  a  little 
below,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  advantages  more  than  balance  the  dis- 
advantages in  co-education. 

Some  advantages  are  these :  As  the  sexes  are  not  intellectually  alike 
in  the  ease  with  which,  as  a  body,  they  take  to  all  studies,  the  one  sex 
doing  with  more  facility  and  force  what  the  other  accomplishes  with  a 
greater  outlay  of  exertion,  a  great  part  of  each  can  be  and  is  benefited 
by  observing  the  mode  and  facility  of  others,  and  in  part  finding  that 
with  much  effort  it  can  come  near  to  equal  the  other  in  result. 

There  is  in  some  measure  a  constant  natural  stimulus  arising:  from 
special  differences,  and  a  part  of  the  time  this  stimulus  is  a  help  in  edu- 
cation. 

It  often  puts  each  sex  into  continuity  of  effort  or  restraint  otherwise 
less  frequently  witnessed,  and  these  efforts  of  exertion  or  restraint  carry 
the  individual  to  some  of  the  higher  planes  with  more  speed  than  the 
sexes  witness  separately.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  has  a  plain 
tendency  to  preserve  and  carry  forward  the  observances  of  courtes}'. 
The  boys1  school  is  likely  to  pay  little  attention  to  these.  No  doubt  we 
could  in  time  have  the  manners  of  our  youth  rival  those  of  the  Mexicans 
or  French,  and  this  without  sacrifice  of  Saxon  power.  The  co-education 
of  the  sexes  tends  in  this  line. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls  of 
each  other,  acquired  in  early  life,  contributes  to  juster  personal  esti- 
mates of  each  other.  The  powers,  weaknesses,  and  general  qualities  in 
each  are  better  understood  by  each.  It  is  my  belief  that  those  attach- 
ments arising  in  school  life,  which  prove  to  be  permanent,  are  the  more 
likely  to  end  in  happy  marriages  than  the  average  of  those  otherwise 
formed. 

Each  party  fairly  well  knows  the  other  at  the  start  of  the  new  life. 
Knowledge  is  here  power  for  happiness  and  effective  living. 
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Whether  the  discipline  of  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  trying  to  the  powers  of  the  teacher  still  admits  of  some  doubt.  That 
it  is  so  the  most  of  the  time  I  believe  to  be  true.  Also  that  seasons  of 
special  trial  sometimes  arise,  for  which  the  average  teacher  has  not 
enough  wisdom  to  foresee  or  deal  with,  seems  plain  enough.  If  these 
seasons  were  frequent,  it  would  go  strongly  against  co-education. 

Opposed  to  the  foregoing  in  some  measure  let  it  be  noted :  — 

That  in  the  criticisms  that  frequently  must  be  made  to  keep  a  mixed 
school  moving  up  to  a  higher  plane,  intellectual  and  moral,  the  parties 
to  whom  they  apply  the  least  will  often  lay  them  most  to  heart,  and 
these  are  physically  delicate  and  sensitive  girls.  The  appeals  to  ambi- 
tion and  effort  that  must  be  made  to  the  body  influence  too  much  those 
who  have  not  the  physique  to  support  such  effort.  You  may  state  to 
them  privately  that  they  are  making  too  much  effort  already,  but  they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  pass  on  at  only  the  average  rate,  and  so 
these  will  work  beyond  their  strength.  This  calls  for  a  care  and  caution 
that  few  have  —  perhaps  none  have. 

The  effort  that  frail  and  intellectual  girls  make  when  co-students  with 
young  men  is  much  beyond  their  strength  and  power  to  endure.  While 
to  work  the  average  boy  at  puberty  to  the  very  maximum  of  his  power 
is  often  his  physical  and  moral  safety ;  the  same  course  with  girls  who 
refuse  to  be  absent  when  a  German  mother  would  have  had  them  in  bed 
is  a  most  serious  violation  of  law,  and  a  promise  of  disaster  in  the 
future. 

"  Educated,"  but  out  of  health,  is  too  common  a  verdict  in  many  a 
young  woman.  Such  were  bound  not  to  be  beaten.  To  show  that  they 
could  always  be  there,  could  master  all  the  hard  work  as  well  as  boys, 
the  spirit  was  brave  enough,  but  they  could  not  stand  the  strain.  They 
have  sometimes  been  brilliant  to  the  end  of  the  course  and  —  then  gone 
to  the  cemetery. 

I  have  had  in  my  position  in  teaching  the  following :  Boys,  boys  and 
girls,  boys,  boys,  boys,  boys  and  girls,  boys,  boys  and  girls,  boys  and 
girls,  girls  —  the  last  for  twenty  years. 

Could  we  have  our  ideal  system,  I  think  it  would  keep  the  sexes 
together  as  now  in  the  primary  school ;  hold  them  together,  so  far  as 
buildings  are  concerned,  in  subsequent  stages ;  so  far  as  classes  are  con- 
cerned, keep  them  together  in  the  main,  but  for  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  industrial,  hygienic,  and  gymnastic,  separate  them ;  also 
for  needed  general  counsel  and  special  cases  of  discipline  it  should 
be  easy  to  separate  them  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days.  We  might 
then  have  had  the  good  of  both  systems  and  a  diminution  of  any  evils 
that  belong  to  separation. 

H.  C.  HARDON. 
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Stoughton  School,  May  6,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  schools.  I  have  had  experience  only  in 
mixed  schools,  but  have  always  been  in  favor  of  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  believing  that  boys  and  girls  unconsciously  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  each  other  for  good,  as  in  the  family  relation. 

ELIZABETH  H.  PAGE. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  May  5,  1890. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  grammar  schools. 

I  have  had  thirty-two  years1  experience  as  a  teacher  in  grammar 
schools,  —  sixteen  years  in  mixed  schools,  and  sixteen  years  in 
unmixed  schools. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  in  discipline,  in  teaching, 
good  habits,  etc.,  it  is  better  to  have  the  sexes  divided  during  the  gram- 
mar-school years  of  instruction. 

ALONZO  G.  HAM. 

Tileston  School,  June  2,  1890. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  other  than  mixed  classes,  and  am,  there- 
fore, not  qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter. 

H.  M.  GEORGE. 

Warren  School,  Boston,  April  21,  1890. 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state, 
however,  that  I  have  never  instructed  in  any  other  than  mixed  classes. 

Separation  is  not  a  natural  condition.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  not 
separated  in  families,  nor  should  they  be  in  schools,  in  which  the  in- 
structor is  legally  in  loco  parentis. 

There  should  be  no  separation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  any 
city  or  community  in  which  the  studies  for  boys  and  girls  are  iden- 
tical. In  some  studies  boys  indicate  more  ability  than  girls.  This 
helps  the  girls  very  perceptibly  in  those  studies.  In  other  studies  the 
girls  have  more  ability ;  consequently  the  boys  are  favorably  affected 
in  those  directions. 

I  would  not  separate  the  boys  from  the  girls,  because  my  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  have  convinced  me  fully,  that,  in  general,  girls  have 
more  ambition  to  master  their  lessons  and  be  number  one ;  and  this  has 
a  tendency  to  stimulate  in  their  brothers  an  emulation  to  be  equal  to  the 
girls,  and  to  perform  creditably  any  duties  that  may  be  required  in 
common  in  the  schools. 

The  girls  do  much  in  the  direction  of  refining  the  dispositions  of  their 
brothers,  and  of  stimulating  in  them  a  more  general  determination  to 
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cultivate  habits  of  common  politeness,  than  they  would  naturally  have 
under  any  condition  of  isolation. 

Under  instructors  of  ability  and  discretion,  the  moral  condition  of  the 
boys  must  be  improved  by  being  in  school  with  the  girls  ;  and  this  will 
be  accomplished  without  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  girls.  Many  boys, 
for  illustration,  have  a  natural  propensity,  not  only  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  misrepresentation  and  deception,  but  for  lying,  of  the  most  radi- 
cal character.  In  the  estimation  of  such,  lying  is  an  indication  of 
chivalry;  and  many  are  the  rivals  who  contend  in  the  arena.  They 
will  be  without  any  provocation,  and  frequently  when  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  A  large  majority  of  the  girls  do  not  have  this  propensity, 
but  indicate  constantly  a  disposition  in  the  other  direction.  The  moral 
condition  of  the  boys  will  accordingly  be  improved,  while  that  of  the 
girls  will  not  be  affected  unfavorably. 

Finally,  I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  because  every  father  and 
mother  in  this  section  of  the  city,  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  any  con- 
versation in  relation  to  this  matter,  has  declared  very  emphatically 
against  separation. 

E.  B.  GAY. 

Wells  School,  April  23,  1890. 

"While  I  do  not  believe  as  much  work  can  be  accomplished  with  mixed 
classes,  my  first  answer  is  an  affirmative  one,  because  I  believe  that 
education  means  more  than  the  performance  of  a  specified  amount  of 
work  in  the  various  studies,  and  for  the  general  reason  that  the  sexes 
are  to  live  together,  and  should  therefore  be  educated  together. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  simple  intellectual  work  that  can  be 
done  under  the  two  conditions  is  based  on  my  experience  as  a  teacher 
with  mixed  and  unmixed  classes. 

If  the  change  should  be  made,  I  think  the  only  safe  way  would  be  a 
gradual  growth  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  grammar  school,  and  in 
this  view  my  eight  teachers  who  favor  mixed  classes  agree.  Two  of  my- 
teachers  do  not  favor  them. 

O.  W.  DIMOCK. 

Wixthrop  School,  April  21,  1890. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  As  society  is  constituted  in  our 
cities,  there  are  necessarily  many  children  in  our  schools  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  amenities  of  life,  and  others  who  are  wholly  indifferent 
concerning  them.  It  is  better  that  such  pupils  should  be  associated  in 
classes  with  others  of  their  own  sex,  in  order  that  the  improprieties  of 
conduct  may  not  demoralize  the  opposite. 

The  citizens  in  general  can  have  no  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  many,  many  of  the  children  live,  whole  families  crowded  together 
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contrary  to  the  laws  of  decency,  so  that  the  gross  immoralities  of  the 
community  become  subjects  familiar  to  the  sight,  and  thus  thoSe  wit- 
nessing them  lose,  in  a  great  degree,  the  idea  of  their  enormity. 
Things  have  transpired  in  my  primary  schools,  even,  that  have  led  me, 
when  possible,  to  separate  the  sexes  in  the  upper  class.  The  argument 
that  both  sexes  are  reared  together  in  the  family  loses  its  force  when 
the  family  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  children  from  as  many  different 
homes. 

My  own  experience  when  my  children  were  in  a  mixed  school  greatly 
strengthened  my  convictions  on  the  subject. 

Teachers  for  a  boys1  school,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work,  would 
often  be  less  successful  with  the  other  sex,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  school  lies  the  great  success  of  the  instructor. 
The  teacher's  ways  must  be  agreeable  to  the  pupils ;  their  ideas  must 
be  in  harmony  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  but  very  few  teachers  can  be  equally  adapted  to 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  in  sewing  and  in  manual  training  generally  can  be  better 
arranged  when  the  school  is  made  up  of  one  sex ;  and  so  with  physical 
exercises,  boys  would  enjoy  and  profit  by  many  movements  less  suitable 
for  girls. 

Young  girls  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  sight  of  corporal  punish- 
ment as  inflicted  upon  boys  in  mixed  schools.  I  think  parents  are  often 
deterred  from  sending  daughters  (or  should  be)  to  the  public  schools  on 
account  of  the  punishment  witnessed  there. 

The  personal  preferences  of  boys  and  girls  for  each  other,  and  the 
intercourse  to  which  it  leads,  are  detrimental  to  close  attention  to  study. 

I  spent  eight  years  as  usher  and  sub-master  in  the  Mayhew  school  for 
boys,  and,  therefore,  do  not  speak  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
girls'  school. 

ROBERT  SWAN. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  several  Nor- 
mal, Latin,  High,  and  Grammar  Schools  ;  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each  school  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  co-education  ; 
the  sex  of  pupils  attending  each  school ;  the  sex  of  pupils 
in  the  several  classes ;  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in 
the  1st  and  2d  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools :  — 


No.  of  teachers 
in  favor  of  or 

opposed  to 
co-education. 

indecided. 

be 

No.  of 

classes 
composed 
of 

Average  age  of  pupils 
in  the 
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Masters. 

Teach- 
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I  teach  en 

attend 

00 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

0Q 

favor. 

pposed. 

favor. 

jposed. 

asters  anc 

Sex  of  pupi 

00 

>> 

an 

)ys  and  G 

>> 

a 

O 

a 

H 

O 

o 

'6 

pq 

M 

O 

o 

O 

Yes? 

7 

Girls. 

No. 

3 

11 

Boys. 

Latin  (Girls')  ) 
Girls'  High  J 

Yes? 

6 

10 

16 

Girls. 

Brighton  High  

Yes. 

2 

B.  &  G. 

Charlestown  High  ... 

Yes. 

6 

B.  &  G. 

Dorchester      "  ... 

Yes. 

5 

B.  &  G. 

East  Boston     M  ... 

Yes. 

4 

B.  &  G. 

English           "  ... 

No. 

21 

Boys. 

Roxbury         •*  ... 

Yes. 

9 

B.  &  G. 

West  Roxbury  "  ... 

Yes. 

3 

B.  &  G. 

Grammar  Schools. 

Adams  

Yes. 

10 

B.  &  G. 

10 

15.1 

15.4 

14.11 

14.7 

Agassiz  

Yes. 

5 

3 

Boys. 

8 

15.1 

14.2 

Allston  

Yes. 

12 

B.  &  G. 

4 

4 

4 

15.2 

15.6 

14.2 

14.4 

Andrew  

Yes, 

12 

2 

B.  &  G. 

14 

14.11 

15.6 

14.7 

14.11 

Bennett  

Yes. 

10 

B.  &G. 

10 

15.6 

15.5 

15.1 

14.6 

Bigelow  

Yes. 

11 

3 

Boys. 

14 

14.10 

14.7 

Bowdoin  

Yes. 

7 

1 

1 

Girls.  • 

9 

16 

15 

Brimmer  

Yes. 

7 

5 

2 

Boys. 

14 

15.3 

14.7 

119 

56 

19 

40 

13 

38 
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Schools. 


Brought  forward 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dlllaway  .  .  . 
Dorchester-Everett 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 

Eliot  

Emerson  .  .  . 

verett  .... 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .  .  . 
Harris  .... 
Harvard  .  .  . 
Hillside  .... 
Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde  

Lawrence  .  .  . 
Lewis  .... 
Lincoln  .... 
Lowell  .... 


Carried  forward 


No.  of  teachers 
in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to 
co-education. 


Masters. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Teach 
ers. 


14 


12 


298  177  52 


Sex  of  pupils  attending. 

No.  of 
classes 
composed 
of 

Average  age  of  pupils 
in  the 

j  Boys. 

Girls. 

1   Boys  and  Girls.  | 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

>> 
o 

n 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

•±U 

13 

38 

T>      0.  fx 
D.   CC  VT. 

14 

14.6 

15.2 

14.3 

14.4 

r>.  o£  vr. 

o 

3 

g 

15.10 

16. 

14.11 

15.4 

X>  fx 
±5.  SL  VT. 

1 

g 

14.6 

15.6 

14.5 

14.7 

"T>      Or  fX 
±5.  OC  VT. 

5 

0 

14.5 

15.3 

13.11 

14. 

T>       Ot  fX 

r>.  SC  vt. 

1 

g 

14.6 

15.1 

14.2 

14.4 

vTins. 

IS 

15. 

14.1 

U     0,  fx 

r$.  sc  vt. 

10 

15.3 

14.7 

14.6 

14.7 

Boys. 

14 

15.3 

13.7 

Boys. 

13 

15.8 

15.1 

Boys. 

20 

14.11 

14.2 

B.  &  G. 

E 

0 

3 

K 

0 

15.1 

16. 

14.7 

15.5 

vTins. 

ii 
is 

i  ^ 

14.7 

Girls. 

14 

.  .  . 

15.11 

14.11 

B.  &  G. 

12 

14.11 

15.4 

14.8 

14.6 

Girls. 

12 

15.11 

14.11 

B.  &  G. 

7 

14.6 

15. 

13.5 

13.9 

B.  &  G. 

9 

15.2 

15.7 

14.4 

14.5 

Girls. 

12 

14.10 

14. 

B.  &  G. 

7 

14.8 

15.2 

14.10 

15.2 

B.  &  G. 

13 

15. 

15.6 

14.10 

14.7 

Girls. 

7 

15.5 

14.4 

B.&  G. 

5 

5 

3 

15.5 

15.3 

14.4 

14.5 

Girls. 

13 

15.8 

14.6 

Boys. 

18 

14.8 

14.1 

B.  &  G. 

6 

6 

15.2 

15.2 

14.3 

14.6 

Boys. 

11 

14. 

13. 

B.  &  G. 

1 

1 

12 

15.1 

15.3 

14.2 

14.2 

146 

122 

154 
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No.  of  teachers 
in  favor  of 
or  opposed  to 
co-education. 

indecided. 

ti 

No.  of 
classes 
composed 
of 

Average  age  of  pupils 
in  the 

.2 

Schools. 

Masters. 

Teach- 
ers. 

eacherf 

attend 

ZD 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

Sh 

In  favor. 

Opposed. 

In  favor. 

Opposed. 

Masters  an( 

Sex  of  pup: 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys  and  G 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Brought  forward  .  .  . 

•  • 

298 

177 

52 

.... 

146 

122 

154 

Lyman  

Yes. 

•  • 

12 

.  1 

B.  &  G. 

13 

15.7 

16.2 

14.6 

14.10 

Martin  

Yes. 

5 

5 

B.  &  G. 

5 

6 

14.6 

16.1 

14.7 

14. 

Mather  

Yes. 

•  • 

8 

2 

B.  &  G. 

10 

15.4 

15.2 

14.8 

14.6 

Minot  

Yes. 

•  • 

4 

3 

B.  &  G. 

7 

15.9 

15.2 

14.6 

14.1 

Mt.  Vernon  

Yes. 

5 

B.  &  G. 

7 

•15. 

15. 

14.10 

14.8 

Norcross  

Yes? 

14 

Girls. 

14 

15.3 

14.8 

Phillips  

No. 

6 

6 

3 

Boys. 

15 

• 

14.11 

14.6 

Pierce   

Yes? 

4 

2 

B.  &  G. 

6 

15.1 

13.8 

Prescott  

Yes. 

10 

B.  &  G. 

10 

15.6 

15.2 

14.1 

14. 

Prince  • 

Yes. 

10 

B.  &  G. 

10 

15.5 

16.2 

15. 

15.7 

Quincy  

Yes. 

2 

4 

5 

Boys. 

11 

14.6 

13.9 

Rice  

Yes. 

11 

Boys. 

11 

15.5 

14.5 

Sherwin  

Yes. 

12 

Boys. 

12 

14.11 

14.9 

Shurtleff  

14 

1 

Girls. 

14 

15.4 

14.10 

Stoughton  

Yes. 

10 

B.  &  G. 

9 

14.11 

15.1 

14.1 

13.7 

Thomas  N.  Hart  .... 

No. 

1 

.8 

Boys. 

8 

14.10 

14.3 

Tileston  

2 

1 

B.  &  G. 

3 

14.7 

15.2 

13.11 

14.2 

Warren  

Yes. 

13 

B.  &  G. 

13 

15.6 

15.7 

14.11 

15. 

Wells  

Yes. 

8 

2 

Girls. 

10 

15.4 

14.3 

Winthrop  

No. 

16 

Girls. 

16 

15.4 

14.8 

Total  

421 

254 

62 

208 

13 

242 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  :  — 

Masters  in  favor  of  co-education  .       .  .       .  .44 

'  <       opposed  to         "        .       .  .       .  .14 

<  «       undecided  or  favorable  in  part  ...  7 

65 

Teachers  in  favor  of  co-education       .       .       .  .422 
< '       opposed  to         "  ....  254 

"       undecided    .......  51 

727 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  that  the  masters  who  are 
opposed  to  co-education,  with  but  one  exception,  have 
charge  of  either  boys  or  girls  alone,  while  the  exceptional 
master,  having  boys  and  girls,  has  unmixed  classes. 


Summary. 


In  favor. 

Opposed. 

Supervisors  ...... 

3 

Masters       .       .       .       .       .   N  . 

44 

14 

Teachers      .       .       .       .  . 

.  422 

254 

Presidents  of  colleges  and  professors 

12 

3 

Superintendents   .  . 

18 

1 

Reverends  ...... 

37 

9 

Physicians  ...... 

29 

10 

565 

291 

Of  the  254  teachers  opposed  to  co-education,  122  are 
teachers  of  girls  alone,  and  109  instructors  of  boys  only. 
They  may  be  considered  ex  parte  in  their  views,  and  should 
be  ruled  out. 
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It  appears  that  certain  opponents  of  co-education  have, 
by  an  acquired  interest  in  teaching  boys  or  girls  alone, 
warped  their  minds  into  the  belief  that  the  sexes  should  be 
separated,  while  others,  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  which 
experience  gains,  conclude  theoretically  that  co-education  is 
wrong. 

To  teach  boys  alone,  requires  far  more  concentrated 
energy,  will  power,  and  nerve  force  or  tension,  than  to  teach 
girls,  or  boys  and  girls.  The  only  advantage  in  having  the 
sexes  separated  may  be  to  give  inferior  teachers  easy  posi- 
tions in  girls'  schools.  This  is  not  intended  to  indicate 
inferior  teachers  in  our  schools  devoted  alone  to  girls, 
for  the  masters  of  such  schools  are  as  anxious  as  any  to 
gain  the  best  teachers  the  State  affords,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
certain  masters  of  mixed  schools  have  separated  boys  from 
girls  in  order  to  aid  inferior  teachers. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  opinions  gained  coincide 
with  the  views  entertained  by  a  majority  of  your  committee. 
The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders. 

J.  P.  C.  WINSHIP, 
EMILY  A.  FIFIELD. 

Boston,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Normal  School  be  so  arranged  that 
young  men  may  enter  and  join  the  young  women  in  the 
same  course  of  study. 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  boys  in  the  Latin  and  English 
High  Schools,  and  the  girls  in  the  Girls'  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  be  united  in  mixed  classes  as  soon  as  practicable. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  Grammar  Schools  in  districts  where 
the  boys  are  taught  in  different  buildings  from  the  girls  be 
arranged  for  mixed  classes  as  speedily  as  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  buildings  will  warrant. 

4.  Ordered,  That  in  the  grammar  school-buildings  where 
boys  and  girls  attend,  but  where  the  boys  are  taught  in  sep- 
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arate  rooms  from  the  girls,  the  change  be  made  by  having 
mixed  classes. 

5.  Ordered,  That  all  newly  erected  buildings,  and 
buildings  to  be  erected,  be  arranged  for  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Co-education,  unable  to  agree  with  the  conclusions,  or  to  sup- 
port the  recommendations,  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report :  — 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  minority  to  traverse  the 
whole  subject  of  co-education  of  the  sexes.  The  subject  has 
been  so  fully  and  frequently  discussed  in  recent  years,  that 
the  opinion  of  those  interested  is  undoubtedly  already  formed. 
Indeed,  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  educating  together 
boys  and  girls,  or  young  women  and  young  men,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  to  the  writer  that  there  will  ever  be  any  sub- 
stantial agreement.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  about  which 
there  will  always  be  wide  differences  of  opinion,  according 
to  personal  experiences  and  the  conditions  of  population  in 
different  localities. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  small  and  homogeneous  communi- 
ties the  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  those  obtaining 
in  large,  cosmopolitan  cities  ;  and  looking  at  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  parent,  it  is  obvious  that  while  in 
certain  localities  where  the  population  is  homogeneous  a 
parent  will  unhesitatingly  send  his  children  to  a  mixed 
school,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  if  he  lived  in  a 
community  where  the  conditions  of  population  are  quite 
different. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  economic  reasons  seem  to 
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make  mixed  schools  necessary ;  but  in  cities  the  question  of 
expense  in  maintaining  separate  schools  for  the  sexes  is  not 
an  issue,  and  in  such  places  it  would  seem  to  the  minority  a 
manifest  injustice  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  his  children  to 
mixed  schools,  if  he  strongly  objected  to  doing  so.  Unless, 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  principle  at  stake, — 
that  it  is  unjust  and  wTrong  to  separate  the  sexes,  — expediency 
would  certainly  dictate  that  the  wishes  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  this  community  which  does  not  believe  in  mixed 
schools  should  be  respected. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  this  city  to 
maintain  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  after  they  have 
passed  the  primary-school  age,  except  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts, where  for  financial  reasons  the  local  mixed  high  schools 
and  some  of  the  mixed  grammar  schools  have  been  retained ; 
but  as  it  is  allowed  that  suburban  high-school  pupils  may 
attend  the  large  city  schools  where  the  sexes  are  separated, 
provided  the  parent  so  desires,  it  wTould  seem  that  our  pres- 
ent policy  is  an  eminently  fair  one,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
changed,  as  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  special 
committee,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  to' separate  the  sexes 
is  wrong,  unjust,  and  unwise. 

Does  the  report  of  the  majority  show  this  ?  The  statistical 
evidence  of  the  report  seems  to  the  minority  of  little  worth, 
for  the  reason  that  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  in- 
terested in  changing  an  existing  state  of  affairs  is  always 
active  to  accomplish  their  object,  those  who  are  not  in  fiivor 
of  a  change  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  defend  the  status  quo 
until  they  are  driven  to  do  so.1  The  minority  has  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  statistics  other  than  those  presented ;  but 
he  ventures  to  predict  that  if  such  changes  as  the  majority 

1  There  were  sent  to  physicians,  who  are  largely  opposed  to  co-education,  one 
hundred  and  sixty- five  circular  letters  of  inquiry :  out  of  this  number  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  only  forty-eight ;  so  that  the  majority  report  can  hardly  be  said  to  cor- 
rectly represent  the  opinions  of  the  medical  profession. 
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recommend  were  found  to  be  seriously  thought  of  by  this 
Board,  a  flood  of  remonstrances  would  be  forthcoming,  not 
from  other  States  and  country  towns,  but  from  our  own  edu- 
cators and  from  parents  of  this  city,  which  would  make  the 
majority's  statistics  seem  futile  indeed. 

Large  numbers  of  letters  have  been  received  from  teachers 
in  favor  of  mixed  schools,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  easier  to  maintain  discipline  when  boys  and  girls  are 
together,  and  second,  that  the  influence  of  the  sexes  is  mu- 
tually salutary.  In  regard  to  the  first  supposed  advantage, 
the  minority  would  reply  that  a  good  teacher  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  discipline  in  separate  schools,  in  witness 
of  which  statement  attention  is  directed  to  the  central  High 
and  Latin  Schools  of  this  city,  in  which  the  sexes  are  sep- 
arated. As  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  boys  and  girls  on 
each  other,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  That  there  are 
certain  mutual  benefits  in  the  association  of  the  young  ot 
opposite  sexes,  under  judicious  supervision  and  under  proper 
conditions,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  whether  the  judicious 
supervision  and  the  proper  conditions  are  generally  obtaina- 
ble in  public  schools  is  another  question  ;  furthermore,  it 
remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  supposed  advantages  of 
association  in  schools  are  not  by  far  overbalanced  by  certain 
evils  of  such  association. 

A  favorite  argument  of  those  who  favor  mixed  schools  is, 
that  as  brothers  and  sisters  are  brought  up  together  in  the 
same  family,  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  separated  when 
they  go  to  school.  It  seems  idle  to  take  time  to  consider 
this  argument ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  parents  who 
delight  in  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations  of  their  own 
children  may  naturally  prefer  to  have  some  choice  in  their 
children's  associates,  and  may  be  unwilling  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  should  mingle  freely  in  the  mixed  public 
schools  with  children  of  opposite  sex.  There  are  those 
who  take  the  position  that,  as  marriage  is  the  ultimate  des- 
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tiny  of  most  boys  and  girls,  they  ought  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  each  other  in  early  life  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  thereby  to 
make  their  choice  more  intelligently.  To  all  this  the  writer 
would  reply  that  the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  in  the  branches  of  common-school 
education,  and  not  to  provide  for  social  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  however  desirable  that  may  be. 

The  proper  place,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  for  the 
young  of  both  sexes  to  meet  and  to  learn  to  know  each  other 
is  in  the  home  and  in  the  smaller  circles  of  social  life,  under 
the  eyes  of  judicious  parents  and  with  their  approbation ; 
the  responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations 
between  the  sexes  then  rests  where  it  belongs, — with  the 
parents  and  not  with  the  State.  If  it  is  argued  that  whether 
boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  school  or  not,  they  are  sure 
to  meet  and  associate  more  or  less  out  of  school  hours,  the 
natural  reply  would  be  that  wise  parents  control  their 
children  out  of  school,  and  restrict  their  associations  in 
accordance  with  their  own  judgment. 

It  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  majority  report  that  a  certain 
injustice  is  done  to  girls  by  not  allowing  them  to  attend 
school  with  boys.  The  writer  fails  to  see  the  truth  of  this 
implication ;  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  our  schools  goes, 
the  curriculum  is  the  same  in  all  our  schools  of  similar 
grade,  except  that  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  cooking, 
while  boys  are  given  lessons  in  the  use  of  tools.  If  the 
implied  injustice  consists  in  withholding  from  girls  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  good  boys,  let  us  be  thankful  that  they 
may  thereby  escape  certain  evil  influences  of  bad  boys. 

That  the  writer  may  not  be  thought  to  overestimate  the 
possibilities  for  evil  in  the  mixed  school,  let  him  state  briefly 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience.  He  passed  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  a  flourishing  suburban  town,  where  the 
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schools  were  second  to  none  in  the  State,  and  where  the 
teachers  were  faithful  and  judicious.  Even  in  the  primary 
schools,  but  more  especially  in  grammar  and  high  schools, 
words  and  actions  came  to  his  notice  that  no  good  boy  or 
girl  could  hear  or  see  without  blushing.  There  were,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  no  overt  acts  of  positive  immorality ;  but  in 
addition  to  much  foolish  flirting  and  frivolity,  there  were  not 
infrequent  instances  of  outrageous  offence  against  good 
manners  and  morals.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
offences  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  teachers ;  but 
they  could  not  have  occurred  in  schools  where  the  sexes  are 
separated.  Passing  from  this  atmosphere,  it  was  the  writer's 
happy  fortune  to  enter  one  of  our  Boston  schools,  of  which 
we  all  are  proud,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  his  three 
years'  experience  in  that  school  there  was  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  anything  of  a  low  or  immoral  nature,  and  the 
contrast  with  his  former  experiences  was  as  refreshing  as  it 
was  startling.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that  when  some 
thirteen  years  ago  it  was  sought  to  admit  girls  to  this 
school,  the  writer  united  with  other  alumni  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  ?  The  minority  would 
certainly  not  imply  that  the  pupils  of  our  prosperous  Girls' 
Latin  School  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  any  impropriety  of 
conduct  if  sent  to  the  boys'  school ;  but  he  wishes  to  express 
in  the  strongest  way  his  belief  that  schools  are  places  in 
which  to  educate  the  young,  that  all  possibilities  of  harm 
should  be  kept  out  of  them,  and  that  there  should  be  in  them 
no  sexual  distractions. 

There  are  other  objections  to  teaching  the  young  of  both 
sexes  in  the  same  schools  besides  those  based  on  moral  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  minority  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  them.  Much  could  be  said  of  the  unwisdom, 
considering  the  differing  aptitudes  and  mental  attributes  of 
boys  and  girls,  of  teaching  both  sexes  after  the  same  methods, 
even  if  the  studies  pursued  are  identical.    Much,  too,  could 
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be  said  of  the  unhealthful  rivalries  between  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  the  baneful  stimulus  to  delicate  girls  to  overwork 
their  minds  at  times  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest. 
But  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  show  why  the  un- 
dersigned cannot  support  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
majority,  and  to  warrant  him  in  recommending  to  this  Board 
that  no  action  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  co-education. 


CHARLES  M.  GREEN. 
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BOSTON: 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1890. 

Ordered,  That  six  hundred  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Houses  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1890. 

The  Committee  on  School  Houses  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report :  — 

Many  figures  have  recently  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
with  regard  to  our  school  accommodations,  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  rearranging  of  district 
lines.  As  this  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood, 
it  is  deemed  wise  by  your  committee  to  state  a  few  facts 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  mis- 
understanding. 

The  statement  has  recently  been  made,  coming  out  of  the 
late  discussion  over  the  necessity  for  new  Grammar  and 
Primary  buildings,  that  there  is  a  total  seating  capacity  in 
the  High  and  Normal  Schools  for  3,599  pupils;  Grammar, 
34,414;  Primary,  26,523;  total,  64,536.  These  figures 
'were  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 
and  we  assume  them  to  be  correct.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,871  for  the  High  and  Normal ;  Grammar,  28,252  ;  and  the 
Primary,  21,267;  total,  52,390.  "The  figures  show,'"  we 
are  told,  "that  there  are  12,546  vacant  seats  in  the  school- 
houses." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Let  us  simplify 
the  question  at  once  by  taking  out  of  the  figures  those 
of  the  High  Schools,  as  the  only  question  now  before  the 
Board  is  for  increased  Grammar  and  Primary  accommo- 
dations. These  latter  totals  given  in  the  official  com- 
munication referred  to  are,  Grammar  and  Primary  ac- 
commodations, 60,937.     But  it  must   be  noted   that  in 
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these  figures  of  seating  accommodations  there  has  been 
included  1,500  seats  in  the  temporary  buildings,  vestries, 
stores,  shops,  etc.,  being  used  now  for  school  purposes. 
But  it  is  evident  that  these  should  not  be  included  in  an 
argument  against  the  need  of  further  accommodations. 
They  are  not  permanent  in  any  sense,  but  may  be  fairly  called 
a  "  temporary  makeshift,"  used  only  until  new  and  proper 
buildings  can  be  provided.  Deducting  therefore  this  1,500 
from  the  above  60,937,  we  have  59,437  seats.  Subtracting 
from  this  the  average  attendance  given,  49,519,  we  have 
9,918  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  whole  fallacy  of  the  above  consists  in  using  the 
"average  attendance"  as  the  basis.  We  must  provide  in  our 
schools  not  for  the  average,  but  for  the  maximum  number. 
This  will  be  apparent  if  we  note  for  a  moment  the  meaning 
of  "  average  attendance  "  in  our  school  statistics.  It  is  the 
result  obtained  by  including  the  number  of  scholars  on  all 
the  stormy  days,  and  in  all  inclement  winter  weather,  and 
during  the  periods  of  epidemics  among  children,  etc.  What 
the  effect  is  may  be  seen  by  a  simple  illustration.  A 
school  district,  for  instance,  has  accommodations  for  1,000 
children.  The  maximum  number  present  will  be  about 
975  ;  the  minimum  may  be  on  some  inclement  days  600,  and 
the  average  for  the  year,  800.  Now,  suppose  you  make  the 
average  the  basis  of  the  accommodations  and  provide  for 
only  800  ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  other  175  pupils 
when  the  pleasant  days  come?  Shall  we  stand  them  up 
around  the  room,  or  send  them  home?  What  we  really 
want  to  ascertain  is  the  maximum  number  of  scholars  to  be 
provided  for  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  tin1  fact  that  there  have  been 
registered  during  the  year  in  the  public  schools  68,7(.)S 
different  pupils,  or  several  thousand  more  than  our  total 
seating  accommodations.  Bat  it  would  be  as  unfair  to 
use  the  number  of  different  pupils  as  to  use  the  average 
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attendance.  Quite  a  number  of  scholars  go  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  year.  The  statutes  allow  a  child  to  work  after  he 
is  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  he  is  compelled  to  attend  school 
only  twenty  weeks  in  a  year.  From  many  homes  of  poverty 
the  children  spend  the  required  time  at  school,  and  then 
work  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year ;  consequently  the 
same  seat  answers  for  two  pupils.  There  is  also  a  tabic 
prepared  giving,  every  spring,  the  largest  attendance  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year  for  each  district.  This  table 
shows  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grade  alone  over  68,000 
scats  required  at  some  portion  of  the  year,  which  again  is 
several  thousand  more  than  we  have  accommodations  for. 
But  these  figures,  while  showing  through  the  year  a  neces- 
sity some  time  for  all  these  seats,  are  not  fair  to  use,  as  in 
a  few  districts  promotions  are  made  in  February,  and  there- 
fore some  children  may  be  counted  twice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, furnished  the  superintendent  at  the  close  of  each 
month  an  account  of  the  absolute  number  who  are  members 
of  the  school  at  that  time.  I  give  herewith  these  totals  for 
six  months,  as  follows  :  Actual  number  of  pupils  members 
of  various  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Kindergarten  schools  on 
the  last  day  of  each  of  the  following  months  :  — 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  March.  April. 

56,417    57,184    55,866    57,126       57,238  56,933 

The  maximum  is  something  more  even  than  this.  But 
calling  it  57,000,  which  is  less  than  on  Dec.  1,  Feb.  1, 
and  March  1,  and  comparing  this  with  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  accommodations  above  given,  59,437,  we  find, 
instead  of  surplus  accommodations  of  about  12,000  as  was 
stated,  that  it  is  only  about  2,500,  or  less  than  Jive  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  our  scholars.  In  other  words,  if 
these  vacancies  were  distributed  uniformly  through  the  city, 
in  each  room  accommodating  56  pupils,  there  would  be 
about  three  vacant  seats  to  provide  for  the  increase,  which 
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certainly  is  not  a  very  large  provision  for  future  necessities. 
These  figure  can  be  proved  by  taking  the  Auditor's  report 
last  year,  page  267,  where  will  be  found  the  "Number  of 
Day  Scholars  Belonging,"  60,478.  Deducting  from  these 
those  in  the  High,  Normal,  and  Horace  Mann  Schools,  about 
3,200,  we  have  the  balance  as  above  stated,  about  57,000. 

But  as  has  been  said  again  and  again,  these  vacancies  are 
not  evenly  distributed,  for  while  in  the  newer  sections  of 
the  city  the  schools  are  more  than  full,  the  vacant  places  are 
mostly  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  moving  away  to  make  room  for  business,  which  is 
ever  crowding  out  the  homes. 

The  fallacy  of  using  the  "average  attendance"  as  the 
measure  of  school  necessities  can  be  seen  at  once  if  we  try 
the  same  rule  upon  other* things.  For  instance,  Dorchester 
and  Eoslindale  want  more  sewerage  than  they  now  have. 
But  suppose  the  Superintendent  of  Sewers  should  say,  the 
gross  capacity  of  our  sewers  is  so  many  millions  of  gallons  per 
day,  but  I  find  the  average  flow  through  them  is  only  about 
three-quarters  of  this,  and  we  cannot  therefore  need  any 
more.  If  they  were  remodelled  on  this  "average"  basis, 
what  would  become  of  the  surplus  water  when  the  snow- 
melts  in  the  spring?  Those  whose  cellars  were  flooded 
would  soon  see  the  fallacy  of  building  sewers  on  the 
"  average  flow  plan."  We  must  provide  for  the  maximum. 
But  granted  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  old 
city  has  a  surplus  of  sewers  already,  is  that  any  reason 
why  Dorchester  and  Roslindale  do  not  need  any? 

Or  try  the  Fire  Department.  Some  sections  of  the  city 
feel  that  they  have  been  in  the  past  supplied  with  tire  appa- 
ratus entirely  inadequate  for  protection  with  the  great  in- 
crease of  population.  Is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Boston  has  so  many  pieces  of  fire  apparatus,  but 
as  the  statistics  show  that  only  a  fraction  of  these  have  been 
used  during  the  past  twelve  months,  therefore  no  more  are 
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needed?  Is  that  any  protection  or  comfort  to  the  districts 
that  are  poorly  provided,  and  does  not  every  one  know  that 
it  is  essential  to  provide  power,  not  to  extinguish  the  aver- 
age, but  the  dangerous  conflagrations?  If  we  should  work 
this  law  of  "  average  "  on  the  Fire  Department,  the  chances 
are  that  we  should  soon  have  no  city  to  care  for,  and  should 
need  no  schools.  The  needs  of  the  Sewer  Department,  the 
Fire  Department,  and  the  School  Department  must  all  alike 
be  based  upon  the  maximum  requirements  in  each  case. 

Having  shown  how  small  the  surplus  margin  of  accom- 
modations is,  taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  knowing  that 
this  surplus  is  centred  at  certain  points,  the  question  arises 
again  and  again,  Can  we  not  change  the  district  lines  through- 
out the  city  and  make  this  surplus  room  available  ?  Every 
master  who  has  one  or  two  vacant  rooms  thinks  at  once  that 
he  can  solve  the  difficulty  by  taking  a  piece  off  of  an  adjoin- 
ing district.  This  always  seems  very  simple,  but  when  you 
come  to  work  it  out  practically,  the  difficulty  appears.  It 
must  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  the  vacancies  usually  come 
in  the  old  sections  of  the  city,  where  business  is  crowding, 
and  the  demand  for  the  new  buildings  is  usually  a  mile  or 
two  away  in  the  newer  sections. 

Suppose  the  George  Washington  School  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  has  a  vacant  room  and  can  care  for  56  more  pupils  ; 
but  you  cannot  step  over  into  the  John  Adams  School,  which 
has  no  more  than  its  regular  number,  and  take  out  bodily  a 
room  of  pupils  there.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made  you 
must  take  out  the  56  who  live  nearest  the  George  Wash- 
ington  School.  But  you  will  find  these  scattered  through- 
out the  six  years'  course,  and  through  both  divisions  of  each 
class.  Here,  then,  you  have  an  assortment  of  scholars,  of 
all  ages  and  grades,  that  cannot  be  worked  together  at  all, 
and  both  schools  must  be  reclassified  and  rearranged  to  es- 
cape  the  direst  confusion,  and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  teacher.    Then,  again,  see  what  a  loss  it  is  to  a  pupil  to 
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go  half-way  through  his  course  in  one  school,  and  then  be 
summarily  told  to  go  over  to  another  school  to  finish  his 
education.  If  such  a  change  were  attempted  as  is  sometimes 
proposed,  the  parents  would  rise  up  in  rebellion  at  the  injury 
done  to  their  children.  But  we  are  not  through  with  our 
difficulty.  There  was  no  surplus  before  in  the  John  Adams 
School,  and  this  being  depleted  now  by  the  scholars  trans- 
ferred to  the  George  Washington  School,  it,  in  turn,  wishes  a 
piece  off  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  district  next  adjoining, 
and  this  in  turn  from  the  James  Madison  and  the  James 
Munroe,  till  by  and  by  you  get  out  into  the  suburbs  to  the 
John  Quincy  Adams  district,  where  the  surplus  is.  But  in 
doing  this  you  have  for  a  time  demoralized  and  compelled  a 
reclassification  of  several  districts.  If  this  would  perma- 
nently cure  the  evil,  it  might  be  tolerated.  But  in  a  year  or 
two  more  the  George  Washington  has  decreased  still  further 
by  the  inroads  of  trade,  and  to  keep  up  its  numbers  the 
above  process  is  again  repeated.  Finally,  when  it  is  all 
done,  you  have  compelled  some  children  to  go  such  long 
distances  as  virtually  to  deprive  them  of  reasonable  school 
privileges.  We  believe  the  plan  which  has  been  followed 
for  so  many  years  is  the  only  wise  one;  viz.,  to  recog- 
nize the  shifting  of  population,  that  old  school-houses 
must  occasionally  be  abandoned  and  sold,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Mayhew  in  Hawkins  street,  and  the  Bowditch  in 
South  street  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  will  soon  have  to  be 
done  with  the  East-street  school ;  and  that  it  is  wise  policy 
to  have  the  school  buildings  where  the  homes  of  the  people 
are. 

\Vhile  it  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  this  report,  there  is 
one  other  matter  which  can  be  briefly  referred  to,  and  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  this  matter  of  the  necessity  of 
increased  school  accommodations.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
report  giving  the  semi-annual  statistics  that  it  says  :  — 
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School  Census  ;  May,  1890. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5 

and  15  .   73,041 

Number  attending  public  schools  ....  54,739 
Number  attending  private  schools  .       .       .  .9,936 

And  the  question  is  asked,  Where  are  the  7,366  that  do  not 
attend  anywhere  ?  The  question  has  a  ready  answer.  The 
law  does  not  require  children  to  attend  school  until  they  are 
eight  years  of  age,  and  if  any  one  cares  to  consult  the  very 
able  reports  of  Superintendent  Seaver  in  1886,  1887,  and 
1888,  he  will  find  that  about  three-quarters  of  these  unen- 
rolled  are  below  the  required  school  age. 

But  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  the  reason  why  many  of  these  children  are  out  of  school 
is  because  of  the  very  poor  accommodations  for  Primary 
pupils  in  the  sections  where  they  live. 

What  many  parts  of  the  newer  portions,  especially,  of  our 
city  have  needed,  and  still  need,  are  small,  well-ventilated, 
but  inexpensive  Primary  School  buildings,  easy  of  access, 
and  so  placed  that  children  will  not  be  obliged  to  travel  long 
distances  to  reach  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  repeat  what  was  said  recently  in 
the  report  of  this  committee,  that  the  city  of  Boston,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  natural  growth,  the  shifting  of  population,  etc., 
should  provide  each  year  at  least  one  Grammar  and  one  or 
two  Primary  schools.  When  it  practically  ceases  to  provide 
such  accommodations  as  it  has  the  past  few  years,  the  inevi- 
table result  must  be  what  it  is  to-day, — insufficient  school  ac- 
commodations in  the  growing  wards  of  the  city.  We  are 
confident  that  as  the  facts  are  becoming  more  and  more 
known,  the  City  Council  will  be  as  generous  as  other  inter- 
ests will  permit,  in  providing  for  this  necessity.    There  is 
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nothing  so  near  the  hearts  of  all  our  citizens  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  as  our  common  public  schools. 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 

SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  Oct.  2,  1S90. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Oct.  14,  1890. 
Ordered,    That  sixteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  printed. 

Attest : 

PH1NEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 

Superintendent's  Office, 
Boston,  Oct.  14,  1890. 

To  the  President  of  the  School  Committee:  — 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee :  — 

As  required  by  the  "Rales  and  Regulations,"  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  presents  a  report  of  its  work  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1,  1890:  — 

The  work  for  the  past  year  has  differed  but  little  from 
'that  of  previous  years.  We  have  visited  the  schools  as 
often  as  possible,  and  have  communicated  to  the  School 
Board  the  results  of  our  inspection.  These  reports  are  on 
file  in  the  office,  and  will  be  found  to  pertain  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  grades  of  work.  They  include  reports  to  the 
several  Division  Committees,  to  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools,  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School, 
upon  "modes  of  government,  principles  and  methods  of 
classifying  pupils,  merits  and  defects  of  the  various  schools 
and  classes,  etc.";  also  "inspection"  reports  and  "evening 
school "  reports. 

The  annual  examinations  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  have 
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been  made  as  usual  from  written  questions  which  may  be 
found  on  file  in  this  office. 

The  examination  of  teachers  in  August,  as  required  by  the 
"  Rules,"  was  held,  and  the  results  of  that  examination  may 
be  found  on  page  5  of  this  report. 

AVe  now  have  in  the  city  one  evening  high  school,  two 
branch  evening  high  schools,  and  sixteen  evening  elementary 
schools.  These  have  been  visited  frequently  by  the  Super- 
visors to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

Special  duties  have  been  performed  as  required  from  time 
to  time  by  the  School  Board,  among  which  duties  the  revision 
of  the  Course  of  Study  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant. In  June,  1890,  the  work  on  the  primary  school 
course  was  completed,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  September.  The  revision  of 
the  grammar  school  course,  though  not  completed,  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  a  promise  of  its  completion 
in  the  autumn. 

During  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1890,  there  were  114 
teachers  appointed  on  probation,  and  the  probation  of  144 
ended.  Written  reports  were  made  by  two  supervisors  on 
each  of  the  latter  cases,  and  119  of  them  were  confirmed  by 
the  School  Board. 

AH  the  schools  in  the  city  are  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
supervisors  as  often  as  time  will  permit.  Each  supervisor's 
circuit  includes  about  225  teachers,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  evening  schools. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  supervisor  to  become  so  familiar  with 
the  work  in  the  several  schools,  that  he  may  judge  fairly  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teachers, — that  he  may  be  able 
to  give  judicious  commendation  of  good  work,  and  needed 
help  where  it  is  unsatisfactory,  —  and  that  he  may,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  report  justly  and  intelligently,  to  the  School 
Board,  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  the  following  pages  attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
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important  features  of  the  year's  work,  and  to  some  sugges- 
tions upon  certain  merits  and  defects  of  the  service  which 
seem  to  demand  consideration. 

Examination  for  Certificates  of  Qualification. 

As  required  by  the  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  an  examina- 
tion of  teachers  was  held  in  August,  1889.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  of  that  examination  :  — 


First 
Grade. 

Second 
Grade. 

Third 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

Special 
Grade. 

Total. 

19 

9 

15 

18 

67 

12S 

Number  who  withdrew  from  examina- 

1 

7 

8 

Number  to   whom    certificates  were 

15 

9 

8 

15 

46 

93 

Number  to  whom  certificates  were  not 

3 

7 

3 

14 

28 

Number  who  having  been  refused  cer- 
tificates for  which  they  had  applied 

1 

1 

Whole  number  to  whom  certificates 

15 

10 

8 

15 

46 

94 

Number  of  those  who  had  held  certifi- 

3 

I 

7 

Number    to  whom   certificates  were 

12 

10 

4 

15 

46 

87 

At  the  request  of  committees  in  charge,  the  Committee 
on  Examinations  ordered  several  special  examinations  for 
certificates  of  qualification,  special  grade,  during  the  year. 
Certificates  were  granted  as  follows  :  — 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  6 ;  teacher  in 
Kindergarten  methods,  Normal  School,  1  ;  teacher  in 
Horace  Mann  School,  1  ;  teachers  in  German,  1  ;  teacher  in 
Manual  Training  Schools,  1  ;  teachers  in  Phonography,  2  ; 
teachers  of  English  to  Germans,  Swedes,  etc.,  in  Evening 
Schools,  2. 
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Normal  School  Graduates. 

The  first  class  in  the  Normal  school  taking  the  extended 
course  of  one  and  one-half  years  was  graduated  Feb.  1, 
1890.  The}r  numbered  97.  These  graduates  received 
fourth  grade  certificates,  and  are  available  as  assistants  in  the 
grammar,  primary,  and  evening  elementary  schools. 

Teachers  on  Probation. 

Number  of  teachers  appointed  on  probation  from  Sept. 

1,  1889,  to  Sept.  1,  1890    114 

Number  of  these  who  were  graduates  of  the  Boston 

Normal  School    .        .        .       .       .       .        .  50 

Number  of  teachers  whose  term  of  probation  regularly 

expired  in  that  year     ......  144 

Number  of  the  latter  who  were  regularly  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  confirmed 
by  the  School  Committee     .        .        .        .  .110 

Number  whose  probation  was  extended,  and  who 

were  afterwards  confirmed  .....  9 

Number  whose  probation  was  extended  beyond  that 

year   .........  6 

Number  who  resigned  before  confirmation         .        .  19 

Number  confirmed  whose  term  of  probation  had  been 

extended  into  that  year  from  a  previous  year         .  3 

Diploma  Examinations. 

The  following  tables  showr  the  results  of  the  examination 
for  diplomas  in  June,  1890  :  — 
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Schools. 

Number  of 
Candidates  for 
Diplomas. 

Number 
of  Diplomas 
granted. 

38 

38 

10 

10 

130 

116 

82 

82 

Girls'  High  .  4 

1 3d  y 

115 

110 

f  4th  year  .... 

14 

14 

Charlestown  High  . 

1 3d  year  .... 

37 

36 

65 

65 

Ot 

29 

29  • 

West  Roxbury  High 

19 

19 

12 

11 

591 

564 

Number  of  candidates  for  Grammar-School  diplomas 

an  June,  1890    2,329 

Number  to  whom  diplomas  were  granted  .  .  .  2,248 
Number  to  whom  diplomas  were  refused  ...  34 
Number  to  whom  certificates  of  honorable  mention 

were  granted      .        .        .        .       .        .       .  47 

Number  of  graduates  allowed  to  enter  the  High 

Schools  "clear"  1,875 

Number   of  graduates  allowed  to  enter  the  High 

Schools  "on  probation "  373 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Latin  schools  were  held 
in  June  and  September,  and  to  the  high  schools  in  Septem- 
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ber.  Graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
high  schools  without  examination. 

Examination  for  Promotion  from  Primary  to  Grammar 

Schools . 

As  usual,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  prepared  for  two  ex- 
aminations of  the  first  classes  in  the  primary  schools, — one 
in  January  and  the  other  in  June. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  two  examina- 
tions :  — 


January, 1890. 

June,  1890. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  for  promotion  from 

primary  to  grammar  schools  .... 

670 

5,639 

Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  grammar  schools . 

658 

5,377 

The  promotion  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools 
is  so  small  in  January  that  it  may  be  well  to  dispense  with 
the  examination  at  that  time,  and,  limiting  the  promotions 
to  pupils  who  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  principal  and  the  supervisor  of  the  district  to  send 
forward  to  the  grammar  schools  such  pupils  as,  in  their 
opinion,  are  able  to  do  the  required  work. 

The  Normal  School. 

In  September,  1888,  the  course  in  this  school  was  length- 
ened six  months,  making  it  one  and  one-half  years  instead 
of  one  year,  as  formerly. 

The  first  class  to  complete  the  extended  course  was  gradu- 
ated February  1,  1890,  and  numbered  ninety-seven. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  extending  the  time  for  preparation  in  this  school,  but 
all  the  evidence  we  have  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  these  recent  graduates  as  substitutes  and  regular 
teachers,  justifies  the  change  that  has  been  made.  The 
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large  amount  of  practice-work  which  they  have  had  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  and  the  superior  intellectual  training 
which  they  have  received,  give  them  increased  self-possession 
and  effectiveness  in  the  school-room. 

Of  the  102  appointments  of  female  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic day-schools  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1890,  50 
were  graduates  of  the  Normal.  The  more  thorough  prepa- 
ration which  is  now  given  in  this  school  will  doubtless 
increase  the  proportion  of  normal  graduates  employed  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Seven  graduates  of  this  school  have  received,  since  Feb.  1, 
1890,  careful  training  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  from 
a  most  accomplished  teacher,  Miss  Fisher,  who  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  city  for  that  purpose,  and  at  least  live  of  these 
graduates  are  already  engaged  in  the  service. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  kindergartners  trained  in  the 
Normal  school  have,  as  a  basis  of  this  training,  a  four-years' 
course  in  the  high  school,  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
one  and  one- half  years  in  the  Normal ;  while  most  of  the 
candidates  who  apply  for  certificates  as  kindergartners,  and 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  August,  have  had 
only  a  three  years'  course  in  some  high  school  previous  to 
their  kindergarten  training. 

Kindergarten  training,  based  on  sound  scholarship,  must 
be  much  more  valuable  to  the  teachers  and  to  their  pupils 
than  the  same  training  based  on  inferior  scholarship. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  many  of  our  Normal- 
school  graduates  may  be  induced  to  fit  themselves  for  work 
in  the  kindergartens  of  the  city.  Now  that  our  Normal 
school  furnishes  its  graduates  with  the  means  of  qualifying 
themselves  as  kindergartners,  the  requirements  of  the 
August  examination  may  be  increased  to  correspond  with 
the  demands  made  upon  our  own  graduates. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Normal  school  at  the  present 
time  makes  it  imperative  upon  the  city  to  furnish  greater 
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accommodations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
(Sept.,  1890)  is  194,  and  there  are  eight  teachers.  The 
present  accommodations  consist  of  one  large  hall  and  two 
recitation-rooms,  besides  one  vacant  room  in  the  Training 
school  which  is  used  by  the  normal  classes. 

The  teachers  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  corners  of 
rooms,  and  of  the  corridors  for  purposes  of  recitation.  One 
visit  to  this  school  by  the  city  authorities  would  doubtless 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  suitable 
building  for  its  use.  The  present  lot  will  give  ample  room 
for  such  a  building,  and  the  work  should  not  be  long 
delayed. 

Instruction  of  Teachers. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  this  city  to  furnish  all  classes  of  its  citizens  with  the  best 
possible  advantages  for  general  culture.  To  this  end  (1) 
evening  schools  have  been  established,  to  which  all  residents 
of  the  city,  except  those  already  enrolled  in  the  public  day- 
schools,  are  admitted.  During  the  term  of  1889-90,  which 
extends  from  October  1  to  March  1,  no  less  than  2,651  pupils 
attended  the  elementary  evening  schools,  and  1,773  pupils, 
the  evening  high  schools. 

(  2)  Six  school  kitchens  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  giving  instruction  to  more  than  one 
thousand  girls.  These  school  kitchens  are  located  as 
follows:  No.  1,  in  Tennyson  street;  No.  2,  in  South 
Boston;  No.  3,  in  Jamaica  Plain:  No.  4,  in  Quincy  street, 
Roxbury;  No.  5,  in  Charlestown  ;  No.  6,  in  Phillips  street, 
Eoxbury. 

Another  school  kitchen,  supported  by  private  contribu- 
tions, has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  in  the  Indus- 
trial school  on  North  Bennet  street.  Free  instruction  is  there 
given  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  at  the  North  End  and  in 
East  Boston. 
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Teachers  for  the  cooking  schools  have  been  selected  with 
erreat  care  from  candidates  who  have  received  thorough 
instruction  in  this  department  of  work. 

These  schools  admit  pupils  from  grammar  classes  —  such 
pupils  being  excused  from  attendance  on  the  usual  class- 
room exercises  for  two  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  during 
which  time  they  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of 
cookery. 

(3)  Sewing  is  taught,  with  marked  success,  in  all  the 
grammar  schools  containing  girls. 

(4)  Provision  is  made,  in  the  revised  Course  of  Study, 
for  observation-work  and  manual  training  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  This  manual  training  in  the  primary 
schools  includes  clay-modelling,  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
designing,  and  card-board  constructive  work.  Experiments 
are  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  having  in  view 
the  establishment  of  manual  training-classes.  Already  the 
project  of  organizing  a  "  Mechanic  Arts  High  school "  has 
taken  shape,  and  will  soon  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  our  children. 

(5)  In  the  Girls'  High  school,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
suburban  high  schools,  a  fourth  year  is  added  to  the  regular 
course  for  the  more  thorough  preparation  of  young  ladies 
who  intend  to  become  teachers.  A  certificate  of  graduation 
from  this  four-years'  course  entitles  the  holder  to  admission 
to  the  Boston  Normal  school. 

Recently,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  course  in  the 
Normal  school  has  been  extended  six  months,  so  that  it 
now  requires  an  attendance  before  graduation  of  one  and 
one-half  years,  thus  making  the  training  of  our  teachers  more 
thorough  and  complete. 

The  Normal-school  course  is  nowr  supplemented  by  a 
years  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergartening. 
This  supplementary  course  is  open  to  such  Normal-school 
graduates  as  show  special  fitness  for  work  with  the  youngest 
children. 
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Besides  all  these  meaDS  of  instruction,  private  but  gen- 
erous provision  has  been  made  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  by  Mrs.  Quinev  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway.  and  by  other  public-spirited  individuals,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  departments  of  education 
not  provided  for  by  the  city. 

To  summarize,  we  have  (1)  evening  schools  for  all  classes, 
old    or    young,    who    cannot    attend   the    day   schools ; 

(2)  school  kitchens  for  girls  attending  the  day  schools; 

(3)  sewing  classes   also  for   girls   in   the   day  schools; 

(4)  manual  training-schools,  mainly  for  boys  in  the  day 
schools  ;  and  (h)  a  Normal  school  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. 

AVe  now  have  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  well-trained  and, 
in  the  main,  efficient  teachers.  These  teachers  are  ambitious 
to  improve  ;  and  many,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  truth,  most 
of  them,  are  reaching  out  for  means  of  cultivation  that  will 
more  completely  fit  them  for  their  duties  in  the  class-room. 
A  large  number  of  these  teachers  may  be  found  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Evening  High  school,  pursuing  special 
studies  under  the  accomplished  instructors  employed  in  that 
institution.  Many  others  employ  private  teachers,  or  attend 
summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  at  great  expense, 
that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  edu- 
cation, and  give  the  city  the  best  possible  service. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  by  the  city,  by  private 
individuals,  and  by  the  teachers  themselves  for  a  more  com- 
plete preparation  for  the  work  required,  a  want  has  long 
been  felt  that  systematic,  professional  instruction  should  be 
furnished  at  some  central  school,  at  convenient  seasons,  for 
the  teachers  already  appointed  in  the  service. 

No  teacher  can  long  remain  a  good  one  who  is  not  con- 
stantly adding  to  his  professional  knowledge.  The  science 
of  teaching,  like  other  sciences,  is  ever  growing.  As  an  art 
it  is  steadily  improving.    The  teacher  who  rests  satisfied 
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with  a  good  reputation  already  won,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  teacher.  Methods,  however  good,  will  be  outgrown. 
Devices  become  obsolete.  The  field  of  knowledge  is 
always  enlarging,  and  teachers  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
honor  to  themselves  or  justice  to  their  pupils,  rest  satisfied 
with  the  completion  of  any  course  of  study  however  excel- 
lent. A  teacher's  professional  training  begins  when  he  first 
enters  the  school-room ;  all  else  is  preparation.  A  live 
teacher  must  grow.  Growth  is  the  expression  of  life. 
When  growth  ceases,  decay  has  already  begun. 

The  necessity  for  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers already  in  the  service  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  without 
argument.  If  so,  it  only  remains  to  suggest  "  ways  and 
means  "  by  which  such  a  school  may  be  established. 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  should  be  centrally  located, 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
High  School  building  on  Warren  avenue  would  furnish  ad- 
mirable accommodations  for  it. 

Secondly,  its  sessions  should  be  held  on  Saturday,  as  that 
school  holiday  gives  the  teachers  their  opportunity  for 
study  and  instruction. 

Thirdly,  the  course  of  study  should  be  such  as  will  meet 
the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  service.  Among  other  branches 
of  study  which  may  be  suggested  are  Psycholog}r,  School 
Management  and  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Physical  Training. 

Fourthly,  the  instructors  may  be  selected  from  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Normal  school,  in  the  High  schools,  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  and  from  the  Supervisors :  specialists 
may  be  employed  whenever  their  services  are  needed. 

Attendance  upon  this  school  should  be  voluntary,  except, 
perhaps,  in  case  of  teachers  on  probation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  Saturday  Normal  school, 
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designed  to  assist  teachers,  already  in  the  service,  in  pur- 
suing courses  of  study  of  especial  value  to  them  as  instruc- 
tors. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  this  city  there  are  three  grades, 
and  in  the  grammar  schools  six  grades.  The  word  class  is 
used  in  this  report  to  designate  the  pupils  occupying  one 
room  and  instructed  by  one  teacher.  Each  grade  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  classes  ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
largest  grammar  schools  there  are  four  or  five  classes  in  each 
of  the  two  lower  grades. 

The  "Course  of  Study"  marks  out  quite  definitely  the 
work  required  in  the  several  grades  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  expected  that  all  pupils  in  the  same  grade  will  accom- 
plish an  equal  amount  of  work,  or  that  all  will  do  the  work 
equally  well ;  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  one  school  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  another. 
Still,  it  is  expected  that  the  same  kind  of  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  all  teachers  in  the  same  grade. 

The  principal  and  the  Supervisor  of  a  district  must  agree 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  "  Course  of  Study  " ;  or,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  refer  their  differences  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Examinations.  (See  Rules  and  Regulations,  Sect. 
177.) 

In  some  districts  there  has  been,  of  late,  a  deviation  from 
the  requirements  of  the  "Course  of  Study,"  on  the  plea  that 
peculiar  circumstances  warranted  such  deviations.  Thus 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  grammar,  and  in  elementary  science. 

In  some  cases  the  deviation  has  been  in  methods,  as  in 
reading  ;  while  in  others  the  requirements  of  the  "  Course  of 
Study  "  as  to  the  assignment  of  work  to  certain  grades  either 
have  been  set  aside  or  the  work  assigned  to  other  grades. 
This  is  the  case  in  grammar  and  in  elementarv  science. 
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Many  of  the  changes,  thus  arbitrarily  made,  may  be  im- 
provements, but,  if  made,  they  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Examinations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  "Course  of 
Study"  can  be  effectually  changed  by  the  examinations 
which  are  set  for  the  classes.  If  the  Supervisors,  in  their 
diploma  examinations,  should  require  a  knowledge  of  subjects 
not  named  in  the  programme,  teachers  would  not  only 
recognize  the  injustice  done  them  and  their  pupils,  but  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  include  such  subjects  in  the  unwritten 
programme  of  the  future. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  schools  to  apply  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly examination  tests  to  all  the  classes.  The  results  of 
these  tests  usually  become  important  factors  in  the  future 
promotion  of  the  pupils.  These  examination  papers  are 
sometimes  prepared  by  the  principals,  and  sometimes  by 
assistant  teachers  :  but  in  neither  case  are  they  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Supervisors,  Superintendent,  or  School 
Committee. 

As  these  examinations  comprise  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
all  examinations  ever  set  for  the  classes,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  their  demands  easily  outweigh,  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  any  or  all  requirements  of  the  "Course  of  Study." 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  such  examinations 
conform  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  pro- 
gramme adopted  by  the  School  Board.  To  this  end,  it  is 
suggested  that  whenever  any  class  is  subjected  to  a  written 
examination  by  the  principal,  a  copy  of  the  questions  be 
kept  on  file  in  his  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Supervisors,  and  members  of  the  School  Board. 

Such  examination  questions  will  furnish  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  schools,  including  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils. 
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Promotions  from  the  Primary  Schools. 

Our  primary  classes  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  arranged 
in  three  grades,  and  in  the  "Course  of  Study"  the  work  is 
so  divided  that  each  part  may  be  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  by  an  ordinary  class,  in  one  year. 

In  some  districts,  semi-annual  promotions  are  still  in 
vogue,  and  the  work  of  a  year  in  some  grades  is  divided 
between  two  teachers.  This  practice  has  its  advantages, 
and  so  long  as  the  changes  in  class-rooms  are  confined  to 
one  school  district,  no  serious  objection  can  be  made  to  it. 

But  as  the  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  a  school 
district  do  not,  when  promoted,  necessarily  belong  to  the 
same  grammar  schools,  it  frequently  happens,  when  the 
promotion  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  year  (Feb.  1),  that 
the  promoted  pupils  cannot  be  received  into  the  gram- 
mar grades  where  they  belong,  because  no  mid-year  pro- 
motion is  made  in  these  districts.  The  only  alternative 
that  is  presented  to  such  children  is  either  to  absent  them- 
selves from  school  for  the  next  six  months,  or  to  remain 
in  the  primary  school  for  the  same  time  with  an  inferior 
grade  of  pupils.  Either  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  pupil. 

Promotions  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  schools,  except, 
it  may  be,  in  districts  where  the  grammar  school  receives  all 
the  pupils  promoted  from  its  primary  department. 

Classification. 

The  great  importance  of  proper  classification  in  our 
schools,  and  incidentally,  the  necessity  of  a  judicious  system 
of  promotion,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  discussion  of  a  seem- 
ingly threadbare  subject. 

The  organization  of  a  school — the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
classes,  and  classes  to  teachers  —  is  the  most  difficult  as  it 
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is  the  most  delicate  duty  of  the  principal.  For  conven- 
ience, certain  grades  of  pupils  are  usually  assigned  to  cer- 
tain rooms.  Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  soon  learn  that  the 
first  class  occupies  this  room,  the  second  class  that,  and  the 
third  class  another.  In  organizing  his  school  in  Septem- 
ber, the  principal  frequently  finds  that  so  many  pupils  have 
"  gone  to  work,"  or  "have  moved  out  of  the  district,"  or  have 
left  school  for  some  other  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
his  classes  with  pupils  properly  prepared.  But  the  classes 
must  be  filled  whether  the  pupils  are  prepared  or  not,  as  the 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  "  allow  only  one  teacher  for  fifty-six 
pupils;  and  thus  it  happens  that  two  grades,  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  each  of  several  classes  in  the  school,  while  in 
other  classes,  where  nominally  there  is  but  one  grade,  there 
exists  a  marked  difference  in  the  attainments  of  pupils.  This 
state  of  things  exists  throughout  the  school  grades,  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest. 

There  must  be  a  general  movement  "all  alon^  the  line"  in 
September,  because  at  that  time  large  masses  of  children  are 
received  into  the  grammar  department,  and  room  must  be 
made  for  them  in  the  lower  classes.  Pupils  must  be  moved 
from  room  to  room  whether  they  have  completed  the  work  of 
a  grade  or  only  a  part  of  it.  If  fifty  children  come  in  from 
the  primary  schools,  fifty  places  must  be  made  for  them  ;  or 
if  seventy-five  should  come,  seventy-five  places  must  await 
their  coming.  It  is  folly  to  call  such  movements  promotions. 
A  promotion  comes  when  a  pupil,  having  finished  the  work 
of  one  grade,  takes  up  that  which  is  to  follow.  It  may  occur 
at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  without  the  change  of  a  pupil  in 
the  class.  A  goodly  number  of  those  "moved  on"  from  time 
to  time  may  be  promoted,  but  others  must  move  without 
being  promoted.  Some  arrangement  of  classes  should  be 
made  whereby  this  group  of  "  moved  on "  but  "  not  pro- 
moted "  pupils  may  pursue  the  studies  of  the  old  grade  while 
occupying  quarters  in  the  new. 
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A  teacher  must  take  charge  of  about  fifty-six  pupils,  and 
the  principal  of  a  school  is  empowered  to  assign  to  her  those 
pupils  who  are  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to  work  to- 
gether. But,  frequently,  it  may  be  the  worst  possible  thing 
for  them  to  be  required  to  work  together.  The  bright 
pupils  will  become  indolent  from  having  too  little  to  do, 
while  the  dull  pupils  will  become  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened from  being  required  to  perform  impossible  tasks. 
Daily  marks  or  examination  percentages  soon  stimulate  only 
the  best  scholars,  while  the  poorest  not  only  lose  all  in- 
terest in  their  studies,  but  very  likely  they  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  or  even  the  sympathy  of  the  teacher. 

One  result  commonly  follows  the  re-assignment  of  pupils  at 
our  periodical  promotions;  viz.,  the  bright,  wide-awake 
children,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  finding  it 
easy  to  measure  themselves  with  their  duller  mates,  sim- 
plify the  wTork  of  the  teacher  by  convincing  her,  first,  of  their 
ivillingness  to  assume  the  slower  gait,  and,  finally,  of  their 
unfitness  to  assume  any  other.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  even  conscientious  teachers  assert  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that,  although  some  of  their  pupils  are,  of 
course,  better  able  than  others  to  do  the  required  work,  yet 
their  superiority  is  not  so  marked  that  it  will  hurt  them  to 
take  the  pace  of  the  majority. 

However  carefully  the  pupils  of  a  school  may  be  classified, 
it  is  impossible  to  put  fifty  or  more  under  the  instruction  of 
one  teacher  in  any  grade,  and  expect  equally  good  work  from 
all  the  members  of  the  class.  Some  are  older  and  more 
mature,  capable  of  closer  application  and  more  independent 
effort ;  others,  although  younger,  have  keener  and  more  active 
minds  than  a  majority  of  their  classmates.  The  dull  but 
faithful  pupil  will,  for  a  while,  make  a  heroic  effort  to  meas- 
ure his  steps  with  those  of  his  more  favored  mates.  Until 
he  fully  recognizes  his  inferiority,  he  will  struggle  to  over- 
come it ;  but  inevitably  the  struggle  becomes  a  hopeless  one 
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and  his  effort  is  relaxed.  Could  lie  drop  into  a  lower  grade 
where  he  could  measure  himself  with  his  equals,  it  would  be 
easy  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies,  because  success  would 
only  be  a  question  of  hard  work.  But  to  be  constantly  re- 
quired to  do  the  impossible  ;  to  be  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  "  forlorn  hope,"  with  inevitable  defeat  staring  him  in  the 
face,  —  this  requires  mature  manhood,  and  exceptional  man- 
hood at  that.  So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  demands 
made  upon  the  teacher's  time  and  strength,  the, pupils  occupy- 
ing one  room  and  taught  by  one  teacher  should  be  divided 
into  suitable  groups  for  purposes  of  recitation  and  study. 
Pupils  able  to  push  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  unhindered  by  classmates  less  able  or  less 
ambitious.  Pupils  of  the  former  class  need  more  time  for 
individual  work  and  less  for  recitation  than  those  of  the 
latter. 

Recitation,  for  some  pupils,  should  be  only  a  marking  out 
of  work  to  be  performed,  while  for  others  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  needed  to  test,  to  explain,  and  to  stimu- 
late. The  claim  so  often  made  that  the  old  country  school, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  classes,  turned  out  better  scholars 
than  our  modern,  graded,  and  more  expensive  schools  in  the 
city,  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  Force  of  circumstances 
compelled  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  to  throw  his 
brighter  pupils  upon  their  own  resources,  and  many  of  them 
hardly  knew  what  a  recitation  was  like. 

The  teaching  in  those  days  was  not  always  even  good  of  its 
kind.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  untrained,  unskilled,  and 
of  doubtful  scholarship.  But  many  of  their  pupils  did  learn 
what  very  many  of  ours  do  not, —  self-reliance,  without  which 
success  is  never  possible  in  any  occupation. 

Such  exercises  as  music,  drawing,  writing,  and  the  like 
may  be  carried  on  in  large  classes  without  the  necessity  of 
grouping;  but  arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  history,  and 
grammar  can  be  pursued  more  advantageously  with  pupils 
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arranged  in  smaller  groups.  Let  the  teacher  study  the  needs 
of  his  pupils,  and  so  arrange  their  work  as  to  require  the  least 
possible  of  what  may  be  termed  "marking  time,*' and  the 
greatest  amount  of  individual  exertion.  At  the  same  time, 
let  the  teacher  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  anxiety  in  regard  to 
what  particular  class  or  grade  his  pupils  may  be  fitted  for 
when  they  leave  his  room.  Let  him  follow  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  with  each  of  his  groups  to  the  extent  of  the 
pupils'  ability,  and  to  the  limit  of  the  time  which  they  spend 
under  his  instruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  group  of  children 
to  prepare  a  lesson  while  another  group  is  engaged  in  recita- 
tion. But  this  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  good  habits  are  the 
result  of  good  training.  The  habit  of  concentration  is  one 
of  the  most  important  for  any  one  to  acquire.  What  esti- 
mate would  a  business  man  put  upon  his  book-keeper  who 
could  not  add  a  column  of  figures  or  make  correct  entries  in 
his  books  unless  all  other  work  in  his  vicinity  should  cease? 

Two  serious  evils  result  from  teaching  an  entire  class  as 
one  group  :  — 

(1.)  AVhile  pupils  are  preparing  their  lessons,  the  teacher 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  them.  True,  some  teachers 
take  this  opportunity  to  help  the  dull  pupils  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  pupils'  time  for  study  should  be  uninterrupted.  They 
should  learn  to  depend  upon  themselves  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  the  lessons  present.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  become  strong. 

(2.)  The  teacher,  feeling  unwilling  to  waste  her  time  in 
idleness  while  the  pupils  are  preparing  lessons,  is  inclined  to 
shorten  the  period  of  study,  and  to  spend  it  in  recitation. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  bright  children  need  much 
less  time  in  recitation  than  dull  ones.  A  bright  child  is 
worn  out  and  disgusted  with  the  endless  repetition  so  neces- 
sary perhaps  with  his  duller  classmate.  He  is  kept  for 
weeks  sometimes  on  work  that  is  thoroughly  mastered,  be- 
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cause  so  many  of  his  class  fail  to  understand  it  that  they 
bring  down  the  general  average. 

Schools  are  not  established  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slowest  and  dullest  pupils.  These  should  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention,  but  the  bright  ones  should,  at  least,  have 
a  fair  chance. 

As  long  as  our  classes  remain  large  (56),  teachers  should 
(1)  break  them  into  at  least  two  groups,  and  allow  one  group 
to  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  the  other;  and  (2)  they 
should  send  forward,  when  possible,  by  individual  promotion, 
such  pupils  as  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  an  advanced  grade. 

If  the  classes  in  each  grade  are  made  parallel,  that  is,  if  the 
work  in  the  several  classes  of  one  grade  is  the  same,  and 
the  classes  are  not  broken  into  groups,  the  distance  between 
the  pupils  of  one  grade  and  those  of  the  next  higher  will 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  time  transpiring  between  the 
promotions. 

If  promotions  in  the  school  thus  organized  are  made  but 
once  a  year,  the  pupils  in  any  given  class  will  be  just  a  year 
behind  those  in  the  next  higher  grade.  This  interval  is  diffi- 
cult  to  span  by  the  ordinary  pupil,  however  able,  and  will 
account  for  the  comparatively  few  individual  promotions  in 
schools  organized  on  this  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  or  more  classes  in  a  grade 
are  so  arranged  that  each  one  forms  a  step  in  a  regular  grada- 
tion from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  transfer  of  individual 
pupils,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  made  without  difficulty. 

This  arrangement  of  classes  (commonly  called  the  "tan- 
dem "  plan)  was  very  common  in  the  schools  a  few  years 
ago,  but  has  latterly  been  quite  generally  abandoned  for  that 
termed  the  "parallel."  The  "tandem"  certainly  had  its 
advantages,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  especially  as  itproduced 
a  state  of  things  so  favorable  to  individual  promotions  ;  and 
unless  the  plan  of  parallel  classes,  with  yearly  promotions, 
can  be  supplemented  by  a  judicious  grouping  of  the  pupils 
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in  the  various  class-rooms,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  arrangement. 

If,  however,  the  pupils  in  parallel  classes  are  properly 
grouped,  the  most  advanced  groups  will  be  able  to  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  that  indi- 
vidual transfers  could  be  as  readily  made  as  under  the  other 
plan  just  described. 

There  are  some  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  plan 
of  classification  that  are  not  found  in  the  one  termed  the 
"tandem." 

1st.  Teachers  working  side  by  side  may  be  mutually 
helpful  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  when  the  work  of  the 
classes  is  different. 

2d.  The  work  of  the  Course  of  Study  is  laid  out  in  years, 
and  the  teacher  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  is 
expected  of  her  class. 

3d.  Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  are  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  other  classes  of  equal  ability  are  pressing  for- 
ward on  parallel  lines  toward  the  higher  grades. 

4th.  Pupils  remain  much  longer  under  the  care  and  in- 
fluence of  one  teacher,  and  less  time  is  lost  in  "getting 
acquainted."  The  moral  influence  of  a  teacher  is  constantly 
increasing  as  she  learns  the  characteristics  of  her  pupils. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others  which  might  be 
stated,  the  parallel  plan,  with  classes  subdivided,  seems  to 
have  so  many  real  advantages  and  so  few  disadvantages  that 
it  is  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  those  to 
whom  belongs  the  delicate  task  of  classification. 

The  "Rules  and  Regulations "  prescribe  the  time  for 
"moving  on,"  but  the  arrangement  in  grades  is  left  to 
the  principals  of  the  schools.  The  wise  principal  will 
keep  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  his  several 
classes  that  few  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  because  of 
injudicious  grouping.  The  bright,  active  boy  or  girl  in 
any  grade  who  is  evidently  capable  of  doing  more  and  bet- 
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ter  work,  will  be  quietly  "moved  on"  to  some  other  group 
where  the  demands  upon  both  time  and  energy  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

On  the  other  hand,  overworked,  discouraged,  or  disheart- 
ened pupils  will  be  re-grouped  where  the  demands  may  be 
more  easily  met. 

Individual  promotions  are  to  be  encouraged,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  pupil  and  of  the  school.  Let  the  bright  pupil 
once  feel  that  he  is  not  bound  with  chains  of  iron  to  the 
class  in  which  he  finds  himself;  let  him  feel  that  energetic 
work  in  the  school  will  "better  his  condition"  precisely  as  it 
will  in  any  other  field  of  labor,  and  the  beneficial  effect  will 
be  felt  all  along  the  line  in  the  ranks  of  the  school. 

Ungraded  Classes. 

Under  the  "Rules"  (Section  261),  "an  ungraded  class 
for  the  instruction  of  children  who,  from  age  or  other  reason, 
are  unqualified  for  the  regular  classes  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  may  be  established  in  any  grammar  school ; 
but  no  child  is  to  be  placed  in  such  school  for  misconduct." 

In  establishing  ungraded  classes  it  was  evidently  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  furnish  superior  advantages  for 
"pupils  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  unqualified  for 
the  regular  classes."  No  child  is  to  be  placed  in  these 
classes  for  misconduct.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is 
placed  at  thirty-five,  instead  of  fifty-six  as  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools.    The  classes  are  to  be  ungraded. 

Such  pupils  as  are  usually  found  in  these  schools  ought 
not  to  be  taught  in  large  classes,  but  in  small  groups,  where 
the  advancement  of  industrious  children  will  not  be  held  in 
check  by  those  who  are  idle,  disorderly,  or  irregular  in  their 
attendance. 

For  certain  reasons  these  ungraded  classes  have  never 
been  popular  either  with  teachers  or  pupils.  Too  fre- 
quently such  classes  have  been  made  "  Botany  Bays  "  for  the 
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reception  of  children  who,  from  laziness,  irregularity  in  at- 
tendance, or  viciousness,  have  become  obnoxious  to  the 
teachers  in  other  classes.  Too  frequently,  also,  the  teachers 
assigned  to  these  classes  have  been  such  as,  for  various 
reasons,  were  not  considered  fit  for  the  graded  classes  ;  and 
thus  a  stigma  has  been  placed  upon  all  teachers  in  the 
ungraded  schools. 

The  teachers  of  ungraded  classes  should  be  selected 
because  of  their  superior  qualifications  for  the  work  re- 
quired. They  are  placed  in  charge  of  unfortunate  children, 
—  such  children  as  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  most 
common  advantages  for  schooling.  They  may  be  dull,  and 
yet  honest  and  industrious.  They  may  have  been  utterly 
discouraged  in  attempts  to  measure  themselves  in  their 
studies  with  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  take  positions  in 
the  regularly  graded  classes,  they  certainly  are  in  need  of 
teachers  who  are  not  only  apt  to  teach,  but  who,  from 
superior  mental  and  moral  gifts,  are  kind,  gentle,  patient, 
industrious,  and  long  suffering.  Teachers  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  "missionary  "  spirit  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  pupils  of  such  classes  as  we  are  considering, 
are  rare  indeed,  and,  when  secured,  should  be  generously 
paid.  Instead  of  the  lowest  salary  in  the  gift  of  the  com- 
mittee, they  should  be  classed  as  second  assistants,  and 
remunerated  accordingly.  In  no  other  way  can  our  ungraded 
classes  be  lifted  to  the  position  which  they  should  occupy  in 
the  estimation  of  teachers,  of  pupils,  and  of  the  community. 

Evening  Schools. 

One  central  Evening  Hi^h  school  is  now  established  in  the 
city,  with  two  branches,  —  one  in  Charlestown,  and  the 
other  in  East  Boston. 

The  new  course  of  instruction  includes  English  Composi- 
tion, German,  French,  Latin,  Penmanship,  Phonography, 
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Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  History  and 
Civil  Government,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  central  High  school,  during  the  year  1889-90,  num- 
bered 1,442;  the  Charlestovvn  branch,  207;  and  the  East 
Boston  branch,  124.  The  evening  elementary  schools  num- 
bered 2,651  pupils. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  have  been  gradually  raised 
until  these  schools  now  include,  in  the  main,  a  superior 
class  of  pupils.  The  elementary  schools  comprise  all 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  elementary  subjects ;  and 
now  that  these  schools  are  following  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  or  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  demands  of  the  course  of  instruction,  will 
be  a  prerequisite  to  the  admission  to  the  Evening  High 
school. 

The  popularity  of  the  evening  schools  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  unusually  large  number 
of  candidates  who  applied  for  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  October,  1889.  Many  of  the  new^-comers,  how- 
ever, remain  only  for  a  short  time,  their  curiosity  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution  being  soon  satisfied,  and  the  demands 
upon  their  time  and  strength  being  greater  than  they  ex- 
peeted. 

Very  many  of  the  students  are  regular  in  their  attendance, 
and  enter  heartily  into  the  work.  The  generosity  of  the  city, 
in  providing  so  liberally  for  their  education,  seems  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  labor  of  the  teachers  is  rendered  less 
irksome  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  pupils. 

The  examination  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  term  in  March,  1890,  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
establish  a  standard  for  graduation  from  these  schools.  It 
will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  making  the  teaching  more 
definite  and  methodical. 

The  following  examination  constituted  the  standard  as  set 
for  the  elementary  evening  schools  in  March,  1890  :  — 
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Examination  for  the  Evening  Elementary  School 

Diploma. 

1890. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  3. 
READING  AT  SIGHT. 

To  the  Examiner:  Require  each  candidate  to  read  at  sight  a  passage 
selected  by  you  from  the  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader. 


Before  each  of  the  remaining  examinations,  the  Examiners  will  give  to  the 
candidates  the  following  directions  :  Use  pen  and  ink.  At  the  head  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  contain  your  answers  write  your  name  in  full,  the 
name  of  this  school,  and  the  subject  and  date  of  this  examination.  Place 
before  the  answers  the  same  figures  or  letters  that  are  before  the  questions. 
Do  not  write  in  the  margin.  During  the  examination  ask  no  questions  con- 
cerning it. 

DICTATION 

FOR 

Penmanship,  Spelling",  Punctuation,  and  Capitals. 

To  the  Examiner  :  Begin  this  examination  at  8  o'clock.  Read  to  the 
candidates  the  whole  of  the  first  exercise,  and  then  require  them,  as  you 
slowly  dictate,  to  write  it  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.  Do  the  same  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  exercises. 

1.  You  can  buy  excellent  groceries  at  Messrs.  Brown  &  Cable's 
store. 

2.  Chicago,  Nov.  1,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, — This  is  to  recommend  Master  Joseph  Todd  as  an 

office  boy.    He  is  honest  and  in  every  way  trustworthy. 
Yours  truly, 

James  C.  Brown, 
447  Washington  St. 
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3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  accept  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Allen's  in- 
vitation to  tea,  on  Wednesday,  February  12. 

115  Beacon  St.,  Springfield. 

4.  "  Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Note  :  The  Examiner  will  place  three  marks  on  each  candidate's  paper,  — 
one  for  penmanship,  one  for  spelling,  and  one  for  punctuation  and  capitals. 

[N.B.  —  The  Examiner  will  write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  for  the 
remaining  examinations.] 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  4. 

COMPOSITION. 

Erom  7  to  9,  P.M. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  some  friend,  who  is  supposed  to  live  at 
42  Main  St.,  Chelsea.  In  this  letter,  give  an  account  of  your 
work  in  the  evening  school ;  write  about  your  teacher  and  your 
studies  ;  and  tell  whether  }tou  have  been  constant  in  your  at- 
tendance, and,  if  irregular,  state  the  reasons.  Add  any  interesting 
facts  that  you  please. 

2.  Draw,  on  your  paper,  the  form  of  an  envelope,  and  direct  it 
to  your  friend. 

Note  :  In  assigning  a  mark  to  the  letter,  the  Examiner  will  consider 
(1)  rts  value  as  a  piece  of  composition,  and  (2)  the  mechanical  execution,  in- 
cluding spelling,  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and  the  address  on  the  envelope. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5. 

ARITHMETIC. 

From  7  to  9,  P.M. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Solve  the  six  following  problems  without  usiyig  pen  or  pencil,  and 
write  the  answers  only  : 

1.  If  I  earn  $2.50  a  day,  how  much  can  I  earn  in  ten  days  and 
a  half? 

2.  At  4  cents  a  quart,  how  many  gallons  of  oil  can  be  bought 
for  $1.44? 
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3.  The  width  of  a  certain  room  is  15  feet  9  inches.    Its  length 
is  twice  its  width.    Howr  long  is  it? 

4.  If  24  acres  are  -J  of  my  land,  how  many  acres  are  f  of  it? 

5.  I  bought  a  book  for  $5  and  sold  it  for  $6.    What  per  cent, 
did  I  gain  ? 

6.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $500  for  2  years  6  months,  * 
at  4%. 

Written  Arithmetic. 

Solve  the  six  following  problems,  using  pen  and  ink.    Give  the 
whole  work  : 

1.  Mr.  Delano  earned  in  five  months  $452.74.  He  earned 
$72.82  the  first  month,  $89.68  the  second  month,  $106.59  the 
third  month,  and  $88.76  the  fourth  month.  How  much  did  he 
earn  the  fifth  month? 

2.  A  carpenter  received  $760.55  for  working  235  days.  How 
much  did  he  receive  a  day? 

3.  My  square  field  is  8  rods  long.    How  many  square  feet  does 
it  contain  ? 

4.  Mr.  Field  sold  £  of  an  acre  of  land  for  $210.    What,  at  the 
same  rate,  was  the  value  of  an  acre? 

5.  Mrs.  Cutter  made  112  yards  of  cloth  into  garments.  For 
each  of  these  she  used  J  of  a  yard.  If  she  sold  them  for  $1| 
apiece,  how  much  did  she  receive  in  all? 

6.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $625  for  1  year  8  months  and 
24  days,  at  6%? 

To  the  Examiner:  Mark  each  of  the  two  examinations  as  follows: 
Six    right  answers,  1.      Two  right  answers,  4. 

Five    "        "  2.      One    "  "  5. 

Four    "        «  2-     No     "  "  6. 

Three  "        "  3. 
Place  in  red  ink,  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  two  marks.    Thus  :  M  =  1.    W  =  2. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  6. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

From  7  to  8,  P.M. 

Answer  any  one  of  the  three  questions  in  each  of  the  five 
groups : 
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1.  (a)  Describe  the  shape  of  the  earth.  (b)  Describe  the 
motions  of  the  earth,     (c)  What  causes  day  and  night? 

2.  (a)  Name  some  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  the  temperate 
zones,  (b)  Name  some  of  the  large  animals  of  the  torrid  zone, 
(c)  What  is  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth? 

3.  (a)  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America. 
(b)  Name  the  river  systems  of  South  America,  (c)  Name  the 
great  seas  of  Europe. 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Nevv  England? 
(b)  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Germany?  (c)  What  are  the 
chief  manufactures  of  England  ? 

5.  (a)  Describe  a  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by 
land.  (6)  How  would  you  travel  from  London  by  land  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  what  countries  would  you  pass  through?  (c)  De- 
scribe a  journey  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Yokohama. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

From  8  to  9,  P.M. 

1.  Suppose  the  following  to  be  a  record  of  your  personal 
account  for  last  week  : 

On  Monday,  Feb.  24,  you  had  on  hand  cash  to  the  amount 
of  $35.65.  On  that  day  you  paid  for  stationery  $1 .12,  and  for 
sundries  47  cents. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  you  spent  for  concert  tickets  $1.50,  and 
for  sundries  85  cents. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  you  exchanged  a  bookcase  for  a  set 
of  Dickens  and  $5  cash ;  and  you  paid  for  sundries  87  cents. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  you  loaned  John  Trusty  $10  ;  and  you 
paid  $2.75  for  a  hat,  and  35  cents  for  sundries. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  28,  John  Trusty  paid  you  back  $5,  and  you 
bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $3.50. 

On  Saturday,  March  1,  you  received  your  week's  wages  at 
$1.75  each  working  day,  and  paid  your  board-bill,  which  was 
$5.50. 

Make  out  your  account  and  show  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  week. 
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2.  The  following  articles  were  bought  by  Samuel  Blank  from 
Brown,  White,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1890:  1  barrel  of  flour 
at  $6.50;  12  pounds  of  sugar  at  7£  cents;  2  pounds  of  tea  at 
78  cents;  4  pounds  of  coffee  at  33  cents;  17  pounds  of  butter 
at  29  cents. 

Ten  dollars  were  paid  on  account  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
and  the  remainder  on  March  1,  1890.  Make  out  an  itemized  bill, 
and  receipt  it. 


FRIDAY,    MARCH  7. 
HISTORY   AND   CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

From  7  to  8.15,  P.M. 
Take  any  three  of  the  first  four  subjects,  and  either  the  fifth  or 
the  sixth  subject : 

1.  (a)  What  war  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  England?  (6)  Who  was  Commander-in-chief 
of*  the  American  forces,  and  where  did  he  take  command  of  the 
army  ? 

2.  How  was  slavery  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
how  did  it  come  to  an  end? 

3.  (a)  Give  the  number  of  the  original  States  and  also  the 
number  at  present,  (b)  How  does  the  national  flag  indicate  both 
the  original  and  the  present  number? 

4.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  either  Gen.  Washington  or  Gen. 
Grant. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  three  departments  of  government,  (b)  In 
whom  is  vested  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States? 
(c)  In  which  department  are  the  officers  elected?  (cl)  In  which 
appointed? 

6.  (a)  What  is  (1)  an  alien,  (2)  a  citizen,  (3)  a  native 
citizen,  (4)  a  naturalized  citizen?  (6)  How  can  a  foreigner 
become  a  voter? 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

From  8.15  to  9,  P.M. 
Answer  either  the  first  or  the  second  question,  and  also  the 
third  and  the  fourth  : 

1.    Name  and  describe  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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2.  (a)  State  how  and  why  we  breathe,  (b)  What  should  be 
the  usual  temperature  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  live?  (c)  Why 
do  old  people  need  to  live  in  a  warmer  room  than  young  people? 

3.  Give  some  reasons  why  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  thoroughly 
masticated  food  are  essential  to  health. 

4.  Give  some  reasons  why  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
is  injurious. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

The  progress  in  manual  training  made  during  the  past 
year  in  our  schools  has  been  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  its  more  ardent  advocates,  but  quite  rapid  enough  to 
insure  a  healthy  growth  in  this  Dew  departure  in  education. 
Until  the  friends  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
agree  more  nearly  upon  the  objects  to  be  attained,  it  is  well 
to  move  forward  cautiously,  and  to  consider  carefully  each 
step  as  it  is  taken. 

Whether  our  manual  training  shall  be  "industrial,"  and 
the  children  taught  the  various  trades  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  follow,  or  whether  this  work  shall  be  mainly 
"educational,"  a  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  which  will  be 
useful  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  department  of  labor, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  gain  both  these 
objects, —  these  are  questions  still  unsettled,  and  surely 
worthy  of  profound  study. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  afford  to  be  classed  wTith 
the  conservatives  while  we  work  out  the  problem  in  our  own 
schools,  surrounded  by  circumstances  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  confront  the  school  authorities  of  other 
cities. 

Xeedle-work,  although  at  first  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers,  is  now  firmly7 
established  as  one  of  the  most  useful  requirements  of  the 
"Course  of  Study." 

There  may  be  a  question  whether  sewing  is  taught  as 
systematically    in  some  of  the   schools  as  it  should  be, 
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whether  the  work  is  properly  graded,  and  the  wants  of  all 
classes  of  pupils  are  most  advantageously  met;  still  a  subject 
which  excites  so  much  interest  in  the  community  must  receive 
that  degree  of  attention  which  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
high  degree  of  excellence. 

Instruction  in  cookery  has  more  recently  been  introduced 
into  our  course,  and  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Our  ,f  kitchens,"  at  present,  will  accommodate  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  Of  course  this  number  of  chil- 
dren cannot  be  drawn  from  the  regular  classes  for  two  or 
three  hours  per  week  without  interfering  somewhat  with 
their  progress  in  other  studies.  A  class  usually  consists  of 
fifty  or  more  pupils ;  and  while  the  twenty  are  away  at  the 
cooking  school,  the  remaining  thirty  must  necessarily  make 
some  advance  in  the  usual  work  of  the  school- room.  This 
work  must  be  made  up  by  the  pupils  in  cookery  upon  their 
return  to  their  classes.  The  interference  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  an  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  cooking  school ; 
but*  it  would  be  much  better  if,  as  is  the  case  with  sewing, 
an  entire  class  could  receive  at  the  same  time  this  special 
instruction. 

It  may  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  receive  instruction  in 
manual  training,  notwithstanding  the  interference  with  his 
other  studies.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  give  him  this  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  interference,  it  certainly 
should  be  done. 

May  it  not  be  possible  so  to  increase  our  cooking  accom- 
modations that  this  desirable  result  maybe  accomplished? 
With  increased  accommodations  the  time  of  the  entire  class 
might  be  divided  between  work  in  the  kitchen  and  work 
upon  books.  In  one  room  one-half  the  class  for  an  hour  may 
work  in  the  kitchen  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
cookery,  while  the  other  half,  in  another  room,  could  pursue 
some  prescribed  course  of  book-work  under  the  care  of  the 
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regular  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  two  classes 
could  change  rooms,  and  thus  an  entire  class  of  fifty  or 
more  pupils  would  receive  instruction  under  very  favorable 
circumstances. 

If  possible,  the  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  Slojd.  At  present  a 
few  boys  selected  from  a  class  are  sent  to  a  distance  —  in 
some  cases  nearly  two  miles  —  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  work- 
shop. Much  time  is  thus  wasted,  and  in  stormy  weather 
much  danger  to  health  is  incurred.  These  shops  should  be. 
if  possible,  in  or  near  the  school  buildings,  and  the  acommo- 
dations  should  be  ample  for  a  class  of  fifty.  The  regular 
teacher  should  in  all  cases  accompany  the  pupils,  and  thus 
insure  better  order,  better  work,  and  a  more  economical 
expenditure  of  time. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  with  any  expectation  that 
all  the  difficulties  connected  with  our  manual  training  may 
be  removed  at  once,  but  only  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Supplementary  Reading. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  method  of 
using  the  supplementary  reading  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  For  a  long  time  all  such  reading 
was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  many  of  our  ablest  teachers 
because  of  the  conviction  that  it  would  interfere  with,  if  not 
positively  hinder,  the  required  work  of  the  school. 

Gradually,  however,  the  idea  has  gained  ground  that 
supplementary  reading,  properly  used,  aids  rather  than 
hinders  the  "regular"  work.  It  is  found  that  pupils 
who  can  read  an  interesting  book,  and  tell  the  teacher 
or  class  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read,  in  well 
chosen  words,  can  do  the  same  thing  when  the  geog- 
raphy or  history  lesson  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the 
reading-book.    In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  that  pupils 
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will  gain  in  ability  to  use  language  just  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunity  they  have  to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  natural 
way.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  learned  by  all  teachers  that 
such  opportunities  must  not  be  spasmodic  and  irregular,  but 
rather,  frequent  and  methodical. 

Many  teachers  who  willingly  admit  the  value  of  such 
reading  exercises  do  not  find  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
exercises  effective.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again  of 
tf  keeping  out  of  the  water  until  one  has  learned  to  swim." 
Such  teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  succeeded,  and  then  "go  and  do 
likewise." 

Pupils  in  the  third  class  of  the  grammar  school,  and  those 
in  all  higher  classes,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand well-written  works  adapted  to  their  capacity,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  selections  in  the  ordinary  reading 
book.  It  is  time,  surely,  in  these  grades  that  the  reading 
should  be  less  fragmentary  and  miscellaneous.  A  boy  who 
can  use  the  Fifth  Reader  ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  such  books  as  Towle's  "Pizarro,"  Taylor's 
"Boys  of  other  Countries,"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby." 
Pupils  before  leaving  the  grammar  school  ought  to 
acquire  a  real  love  for  such  works  as  those  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  and  Scott. 

The  books  already  furnished  for  supplementary  reading 
are  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  larger  part  of  the  schools  can 
now  use  ;  but  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  wThen  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  books  read  in 
our  elementary  schools  will  contain  what  is  now  termed  our 
advanced  literature. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  whose  zeal  is  scarcely  tempered 
with  wisdom  that  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  or 
Whittier  should  be  assigned  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  written  examinations,  based  on  these 
works,  demanded  at  the  end  of  the  course.     Such  a  plan 
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would  doubtless  force  a  certain  kind  of  study  of  literature 
—  a  kind  that  could  be  measured  by  an  examination  ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  love  for  literature 
would,  keep  pace  with  the  study. 

Heretofore  so  few  sets  of  books  have  been  supplied  to  each 
grammar  school  at  one  time,  that  only  a  few  of  the  classes 
could  obtain  access  to  them.  But  the  plan  has  now  been  so 
modified  that  hereafter  every  grammar  school  in  the  city 
will  have,  at  one  time,  three  distinct  sets  of  books,  so  graded 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  the  classes.  The  sets 
are  to  include,  for  the  present,  thirty  volumes  each,  and  are 
to  remain  in  the  same  school  three  months,  when  they  will 
be  replaced  by  three  other  sets  from  some  other  district. 

If  these  books  are  used,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  various 
classes  to  which  they  are  suited,  every  pupil  in  the  entire 
school  may  read  with  his  teacher  at  least  three  good  books 
every  year. 

A  £ood  teacher  will,  also,  do  much  in  directing  and 
otherwise  influencing  the  reading  of  his  pupils  in  their 
homes.  If  familiar  with  books,  as  well  as  with  the  taste  and 
needs  of  the  children,  he  can  exert  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  amount  of  good  that  may  result  from  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  from  judicious  advice 
as  to  their  selection,  will  be  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  time  he  devotes  to  this  phase  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupils. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  a 
body  of  English  teachers  assembled  at  Eton,  England,  is 
applicable  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  :  — 

"  May  it  not  be  possible  to  convince  them  "  (the  f  plain  ' 
men  of  England)  "that  a  taste  for  English  reading,  if  it 
could  be  somehow  sown  and  left  as  a  growing  plant,  would 
be  the  cheapest  and  most  certain  safeguard  for  their  sons, 
when  they  become  business  men  or  commercial  travellers, 
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against  the  charms  of  vulgar  dissipation,  the  betting-ring, 
and  the  flood  of  pernicious  literature  ?  " 

Supplementary  reading  is  also  used  in  the  high  schools, 
and  under  much  more  favorable  conditions,  as  the  classes  are 
smaller  and  consequently  the  teachers  better  able  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  our  present  plan  for  the 
use  of  such  reading  will  result  in  a  far  better  use  of  Eng- 
lish by  the  pupils,  in  a  greater  familiarity  with  some  of  our 
best  literature,  and  in  a  decided  taste  for  good,  clean,  whole- 
some reading. 

The  following  list  of  books  comprises  those  now  furnished 
to  the  grades  designated,  according  to  the  plan  outlined 
above  :  — 

For  Classes  I.  and  II. 
Kenilworth,  Ivanhoe,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Evangeline, 
History  of  Charles  I.,  Birds  and  Bees  (John  Burroughs), 
Lances  of  Lynwood,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespere,  Robert  Dick,  What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  in 
His  Voyage  Round  the  World,  Boston  Town,  Stories  of 
American  Progress,  A  Noble  Life,  Magna  Charta  Stories, 
Foot-prints  of  Travel,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Zigzag  Jour- 
neys in  Europe,  Towle's  Vasco  da  Gama,  American  Ex- 
plorers, Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient,  Overhead,  Towle's 
Pizarro. 

For  Classes  III  and  IV. 
Little  Women,  Little  People  of  Asia,  Dab  Kinzer,  Little 
Men,  Making  of  New  England,  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  Boys 
of  Other  Countries,  How  Marjory  Helped,  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories,  Jackanapes,  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the 
Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  Towle's  Magellan,  Cast  Away 
in  the  Cold,  Hans  Brinker,  Eyes  Right,  Stories  Mother 
Nature  Told  to  Her  Children,  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and 
Fur. 
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For  Classes  V.  and  VI. 
Play  Days,  Black  Beauty,  Book  of  Folk  Stories,  Mar- 
tyrs of  Invention,  Stories  by  Hans  Andersen,  1st  series  ; 
Stories  by  Hans  Andersen,  2d  series  ;  Sea-side  and  Way- 
side No.  2  ;  Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  3  ;  Kingsley's  Water 
Babies,  The  Crofton  Boys. 

Language-work. 

The  term  "language,"  as  used  in  the  "Course  of  Study," 
includes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  grammar,  written- 
composition,  and  training  in  oral  expression. 

While  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  claim  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  language  training  are  altogether  satisfactory, 
still  we  can  confidently  claim  that  much  good  work  is  done 
in  all  the  grades,  and  in  some,  the  work  is  excellent.  The 
teachers'  methods  improve  as  they  come  to  understand 
more  thoroughly  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  required 
work. 

So  long  as  oral  reading  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself, 
the  teachers'  aim  will  naturally  be  the  securing  of  good 
pronunciation,  clear  articulation,  a  proper  modulation  of 
voice,  and  correct  expression.  And  these  results  are  not 
to  be  despised,  for  without  them  good  oral  reading  is  impos- 
sible. But  as  soon  as  reading  becomes  to  the  teacher  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  teaching  reading,  and  in  fact  reading 
itself,  is  an  exercise  more  purely  intellectual,  if  less  artistic. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  need  be  less  artistic,  because  read- 
ing as  a  purely  intellectual  exercise  may  be  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  as  an  art. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  using 
English  readily  and  correctly.  Few  ever  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  in  this  art.  Teachers  themselves  doubt 
their  own  ability,  and  hesitate  to  express  over  their  own 
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signatures  in  the  public  prints,  their  ideas  concerning  educa- 
tional subjects  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
what familiar. 

In  order  that  one  may  talk  well  (always  assuming  that  he 
has  the  required  knowledge)  he  must  talk  much  ;  and  in 
order  that  he  may  write  well,  he  must  write  much.  The 
teacher  who  appreciates  this  will  at  once  see  that  pupils  can 
only  be  trained  in  oral  expression  by  being  required  fre- 
quently to  express  their  thoughts  orally  ;  and  that  skill  in 
written  composition  must  be  gained  by  constant  effort  to  ex- 
press thoughts  in  writing. 

These  efforts  must  always  be  made  with  the  utmost  care 
and  under  skilful  direction,  else  the  practice  which  should 
"  make  perfect "  may  only  result  in  a  habit  of  slipshod  ex- 
pression. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  so  to  train  his  pupils  in 
the  use  of  English,  that  habits  of  correct  usage  will  become 
fixed.  A  knowledge  of  grammar  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
use  of  language  by  children.  They  speak  and  write  from  habit ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  forming  good  habits.  To  an  adult, 
however,  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  a  help  to  a  critical  use 
of  language,  and  while  even  adults  use  language  mainly  from 
force  of  habit  and  with  very  little  reference  to  the  rules  of 
syntax,  still  familiarity  with  the  rules  will  enable  them  to  test 
their  English,  and  correct  it  when  necessary. 

Children  seldom  care  to  test  their  English,  —  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher's  turning  his  attention  to  training 
them  into  good  habits  of  expression. 

Grammar  is  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  language. 
When  we  study  grammar,  we  study  of  subjects,  of  predi- 
cates, of  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  modifiers,  and  connectives; 
we  learn  of  inflections  and  what  they  represent, — in  fact, 
grammar  has  to  do  with  the  mechanism  of  a  language. 

One  may  use  language  well  and  know  little  of  its  gram- 
mar.   A  letter  from  a  cultivated  woman  received  a  few 
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days  since  says,  "  I  have  never  studied  grammar,"  and  yet 
not  only  could  no  error  be  detected  in  the  composition  of  her 
letter,  but  it  was  a  literary  production  of  rare  merit. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  Supervisors  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the 
study  of  grammar.  On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  any 
one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  scholar  should  know 
not  only  the  history  of  his  language,  but  he  should  be 
familiar  with  its  structure,  with  the  rules  that  govern  that 
structure,  and  with  the  inflection  of  its  words, — in  short, 
with  all  that  pertains  to  the  mechanism  of  the  language. 
But  they  believe,  further,  that  such  a  study  of  the  grammar  of 
the  language  should  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  it 
should  be  confined  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  is  simple, 
easily  understood,  and  of  most  practical  benefit. 

In  the  high  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  more  mature, 
English  grammar  is  properly  taught  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  where  the 
study  of  either  reacts  upon  and  renders  more  interesting  and 
valuable  the  study  of  the  other. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  study  of  English  is  directed  with 
much  skill  by  the  teachers  who  have  special  charge  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  impress  teachers  in 
other  departments  of  high-school  work  with  the  importance 
of  demanding  good  English  from  their  pupils  at  all  times  and 
in  all  studies.  If  careless  work  is  allowed  in  the  writing 
upon  topics  in  history,  botany,  physiology,  or  any  other 
branch  of  study,  the  carelessness  goes  far  to  render  the  work 
of  the  teacher  of  English  of  little  avail.  Good  English, 
oral  and  written,  in  every  department  in  the  course  of  study 
should  be  demanded  of  the  pupils. 

Too  little  time  is  given  to  this  study  in  the  high  schools, 
but  perhaps  all  that  circumstances  will  permit.  At  present 
only  four  hours  per  week  for  six  months  in  the  first  year  of 
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the  course,  and  three  hours  per  week  for  the  two  succeeding 
years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 

As  the  work  in  language  becomes  more  satisfactory  in  the 
grammar  schools,  the  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  English 
in  the  high  schools  will  be,  of  course,  less  onerous.  But 
the  time  will,  probably,  never  come  when  the  teaching  of 
language  will  be  of  secondary  importance. 

To  train  pupils  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  a  fair 
degree  of  skill  and  correctness  must  always  be  the  chief  aim 
of  teachers  in  any  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

The  study  of  literature  should  include  a  careful  study  of 
language.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  use  English  correctly 
before  he  is  fitted  to  appreciate  its  literature,  and  he  does 
not  use  English  correctly  until  he  can  think  with  a  good 
degree  of  method,  and  express  his  thoughts  in  well-chosen 
words ;  his  written  composition  must  be  legible,  correctly 
spelled,  and  properly  punctuated. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, remarked  that  the  teacher's  main  object  should  be  to 
create  a  love  for  the  subject.  So,  also,  it  may  be  said  of 
teaching  literature  —  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  to  create  a 
love  for  literature,  and  wanting  this,  any  other  result  is  of 
doubtful  value.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  language,  — 
its  changes,  its  growth,  its  peculiarities,  its  style,  — 
except  with  the  most  advanced  pupils,  will  seldom  create 
a  real  love  of  literature  itself.  What  the  average  boy 
or  girl  in  the  High  School  needs  is  greater  familiarity  with 
what  the  best  authors  have  written.  Let  children  read  an 
author  until  they  become  so  sensitive  to  his  style  that  it  will 
be  unconsciously  imitated  —  so  conversant  with  his  thought 
that  it  insensibly  blends  with  their  own*. 

An  English  writer  upon  this  subject  has  recently  said, 
"Yes,  soaking"  (in  literature)  r  is  required.  Perfume  is  too 
subtle  a  thing  to  be  Hxcd  by  a  brief  baptism.  And,  despite 
this  fact,  what  most  of  us  give  our  pupils  is  the  most  hurried 
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of  plunges  into  the  stream  of  poetry,  —  a  dip  here  and  there, 
and  back  into  the  muddy  stream  of  common  life.  Soaking  is 
my  plea,  therefore,  though  it  takes  time." 

Few  lovers  of  good  literature,  I  think,  will  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  "  Botaniz- 
ing "  in  literature,  as  it  has  been  happily  termed,  may  be  an 
interesting  employment  for  some  grown  men  and  women  ; 
but  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  mercifully  spared  such  an 
infliction. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  high  schools  is,  generally,  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Far  from  it.  Some  of  our  most 
accomplished  teachers  have  charge  of  this  department  of  in- 
struction, and  biing  to  their  class-rooms  and  pupils  the 
choicest  treasures  from  the  broad  fields  of  our  literature  ;  but 
my  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize,  first,  the  importance  of 
the  most  careful  training  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  English,  and, 
secondly,  the  importance  of  creating  a  genuine  love  for  lit- 
erature, even  at  the  expense  of  that  critical  study  so 
desirable  in  ripe  scholarship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  C.  METCALF, 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
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In  School  Committee, 
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Ordered,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Means  and 
Methods  of  Historical  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools  be 
allowed  to  report  in  print. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston.  Oct.  28,  1890. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Means  and  Methods  of  His- 
torical Instruction  in  the  High  Schools,  consisting  of  the 
Committee  on  Text-Books  and  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools,  who  were  appointed  Sept.  9,  1890,  with  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  to  formulate  a 
plan  whereby  in  general  the  best  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  history  may  be  promoted,  and  in  particular  regarding 
all  disputed  matters  associated  with  differences  of  religious 
belief,  so  that  the  instruction  may  be  given  without  injury 
to  the  sensibilities  of  any  of  the  pupils  or  their  parents, 
respectfully  present  the  following  report :  — 

In  considering  the  scope  and  the  methods  of  historical 
study  in  our  High  Schools  your  committee  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  two  leading  reforms  are  desirable,  and  that 
both  these  are  easily  within  the  power  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  accomplish. 

The  first  reform  relates  to  the  course  of  study,  and  aims  to 
recast  it  in  such  form  as  to  free  it  from  its  real  or  supposed 
dependence  on  any  text-book  or  text-books. 

The  second  reform  aims  to  increase  the  supply  of  books 
of  reference,  maps,  charts,  and  other  means  of  historical 
study,  in  which  some  schools  are  lamentably  deficient,  and 
of  which  all  have  more  or  less  felt  the  need.  Other  im- 
provements may  be  expected  to  follow  these  two  measures  of 
reform,  but  they  will  be  wrought  out  in  detail  by  the  teachers 
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in  their  class-rooms  rather  than  by  any  direct  action  of  the  i 
School  Committee. 

As  to  the  course  of  study,  it  may  he  observed  that  the 
work  in  history  is  outlined  in  the  briefest  manner  possible. 
With  no  more  than  such  an  outline  to  guide  him,  the  teacher 
is  left  to  his  own  resources  in  laying  out  the  work  of  his 
classes  ;  and  yet  he  may  well  hesitate  to  follow  freely  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter.  There  is  the  prescribed  text- 
book, which  is  supposed  to  define  more  in  detail  the  work 
expected  of  him,  and  which  he  feels  hardly  safe  in  departing 
from  very  widely.  If  the  text-book  be  small  enough,  he  is 
apt  to  let  his  class  master  the  whole  of  it  chapter  by  chapter 
and  paragraph  })y  paragraph.  So  many  pages  for  the  next 
lesson  becomes  the  standing  order.  And  such  a  course  he 
may  be  led  to  adopt  by  what  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
prudence  on  his  part.  He  may  have  his  well-grounded 
opinions  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  of  great  moment  in 
the  text-book,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  those  who 
supervise  and  judge  of  his  work  hold  the  same  opinions  or 
not;  hence  the  obvious  risk  of  following  his  own  judgment 
very  far,  and  the  obvious  safety  in  clinging  to  the  text-book. 

Now,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the 
teachers  should  be  emancipated  from  any  real  or  supposed 
necessity  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  text  of  any  particular 
book.  The  best  teaching  in  history  cannot  flourish  without  a 
measure  of  freedom.  The  work  assigned  the  classes  is  better 
given  in  the  form  of  topics  to  be  investigated  by  all  the  aids 
within  reach  than  in  the  form  of  tasks  covering  certain 
pages  of  a  book.  The  book  should  not  govern  the  course 
of  study,  but  the  course  of  study  should  govern  the  use  of 
the  book. 

The  teacher  should  be  free  to  enlarge  his  treatment  of 
the  most  important  topics  beyond  the  limits  given  in  the 
text-book,  free  to  pass  lightly  over 'the  less  important  topics, 
and  even  to  omit  some  of  them  altogether.     And  yet  mi- 
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limited  freedom  in  this  respect  cannot  be  given  without  a 
risk  of  creating  serious  difficulties  of  another  kind.  If  there 
were  only  one  teacher  of  history,  he  might  be  permitted  to  be 
a  law  unto  himself ;  and  if  he  were  a  reasonable  person,  all 
would  go  on  well.  But  the  teachers  of  history  are  many, 
and  the  schools  in  which  they  teach  are  supposed  to  be  parts 
of  one  school  system  ;  whence  the  necessity  that  the  freedom 
of  teaching  be  enjoyed  under  guidance.  The  work  in  one 
school  must  not  be  so  unlike  the  work  in  another  school  that 
dealing  with  the  whole  work  of  all  the  schools  under  one 
system  of  rules  becomes  an  impossibility.  Guidance  enough 
to  secure  a  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  essentials  of  the 
work,  but  not  enough  to  hamper  good  teaching,  is  the  thing 
needed.  This  need  is  not  now  making  itself  felt  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  seriously  felt  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  made  an  effort,  which  prospered  for  a 
time,  to  supply  the  sort  of  guidance  then  thought  to  be 
necessary.  This  guidance  assumed  the  shape  of  a  list  of 
"  Special  Topics  of  the  Course  in  History,"  and  was  ap- 
pended to  the  new  course  of  study  for  the  High  Schools, 
which  had  then  recently  been  adopted.  The  Supervisors  at 
t^attime  said  of  it,  "These  topics  are  presented  as  a  guide  in 
the  arrangement  of  lessons,  and  not  as  a  chronological  table 
to  be  learned.  The  teacher  will,  naturally,  develop  the  most 
important  subjects,  and  note  the  corresponding  dates,  but 
will  pass  lightly  over  the  minor  topics  that  connect  the 
prominent  events."  —  (See  School  Document  No.  29, 
1877.) 

This  effort  of  the  Supervisors  prospered  for  a  time,  but 
attention  having  been  withdrawn  therefrom  by  more  urgent 
matters,  new  teachers  having  come  into  service,  and  the 
document  above  cited  having-  now  for  a  long  time  been  out 
of  print,  the  matter  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  and  the 
former  need  is  making  itself  felt  again.  Your  committee 
believes  that  it  would  be  well  at  this  time  to  issue  a  revised 
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edition  of  the  "  Special  Topics  of  the  Course  in  History," 
and  to  declare  that  these  topics  shall  be  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  given  in  this  department. 

Revision  of  the  topics  is  suggested  because  experience  has 
shown  the  need  of  some  improvements  in  matters  of  form 
and  detail ;  because  some  changes  are  called  for  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  most  recent  fruits  of  historical  scholarship  ;  and 
especially  because  the  proposed  transfer  of  English  History 
from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools  will  necessitate  a  re- 
casting of  the  topics  in  the  later  medieval  and  in  the  whole 
of  modern  history.  These  reasons  express  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  revision.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  to 
prevent  a  possible  misapprehension,  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  strike  out  from  the  topics  any  matters  of  controversy 
upon  which  opinions  are  still  divided.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  the  pupils  access  to  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  every  disputed  matter,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
means  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Committee 
can  be  made  to  go.  Everybody  knows  that  the  history  of 
the  last  four  hundred  years  is  full  of  disputed  matters,  which 
once  led  people  to  take  up  arms  against  one  another,  but 
which,  though  still  unsettled,  now  fortunately  survive  only 
as  subjects  for  scholastic  controversy.  To  omit  the  study  of 
such  matters  would  be  to  rob  modern  history  of  its  chief 
value  and  significance  —  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
branch  altogether.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
instruction  in  history  —  especially  that  bearing  upon  contro- 
versies not  yet  dead  —  should  not  be  given  in  the  manner 
and  in  the  spirit  suggested  by  (lie  Board  of"  Supervisors  in 
their  last  report  upon  this  subject,  —  a  report  which  your 
committee  fully  endorses  in  general,  but  particularly,  on  the 
point  now  in  mind,  the  following  passage  :  — 

"In  disputed  matters,  the  sensible  and  fair-minded 
teacher,  recognizing  the  fad  that  he  is  a  public  servant,  sees 
to  it  that  no  injustice  is  done.     lie  holds  the  balance  so 
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firmly  that  no  one  of  his  pupils  can  discern  that  it  moves  in 
the  least  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  When  he  considers 
his  own  limited  knowledge,  the  little  time  that  his  pupils  can 
give  to  the  disputed  subject,  and  the  disagreements  of  doctors 
—  of  scholars  —  he  may  well  hesitate  to  decide  for  his 
pupils  what  is  the  truth.  Moreover,  when  a  disputed  his- 
torical subject  is  associated  with  religious  or  theological  be- 
liefs that  are  cherished  by  some  or  even  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
the  good  teacher,  either  following  the  rules  of  ordinary 
courtesy,  or  instinctively  guided  by  the  spirit  of  gentleness, 
is  sure  not  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  his  pupils." 

Instruction  conveyed  in  this  spirit,  and  facilitated  by  am- 
ple supplies  of  books  from  which  the  views  of  all  the  lead- 
ing authorities  can  be  learned,  will  be  rich  in  the  best  fruits 
of  historical  study. 

But,  save  possibly  in  two  instances,  the  schools  are  not 
supplied  with  the  necessary  books  of  reference.  It  must  be 
said  that  Boston,  as  a  city,  is  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect. 
The  only  schools  in  which  even  a  tolerable  supply  of  books 
of  reference,  maps,  charts,  and  other  apparatus  for  historical 
study,  is  found  are  not  in  Boston  proper,  but  in  the  annexed 
districts  of  Charlestown  and  Dorchester.  The  theory  that 
the  Public  Library  should  help  the  schools  in  this  matter 
broke  down  long  ago.  That  admirable  institution  was  de- 
signed for  other  purposes,  and  is  unsuited  to  help  the  schools, 
except  incidentally  by  enabling  the  teachers,  and  occasion- 
ally a  pupil,  to  make  extensive  investigations  beyond  the 
usual  limits  of  school-work. 

Now,  these  great  deficiencies  in  the  schools  will  be  supplied 
if  the  second  reform  above  proposed  be  carried  out.  It  will 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  money  ;  but  the  money  need 
not  be  spent  all  in  one  year.  Your  committee  would  rec- 
ommend that  a  reasonable  sum  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  each  year,  beginning  with  the  present  year  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  the   whole  affair  be  managed  much  in  the 
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same  way  that  supplementary  reading  for  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary schools  has  been  managed  for  some  years  so  success- 
fully.  The  books  to  be  purchased  should  tirst  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  :  then  the  purchases  should 
be  made,  to  the  extent  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  designate  what  schools  ought  tirst  to 
be  supplied,  and  to  what  extent,  aiming  finally  to  give  all  the 
schools  an  equally  large  supply  relatively  to  their  needs. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  books  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied for  carrying  on  properly  the  study  of  history  :  — 

First,  the  ordinary  text-books,  of  which  each  pupil  has 
one  cop}'  for  his  individual  use. 

Second,  books  of  reference,  including  maps,  charts,  and 
such  other  illustrative  material  as  needs  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  teacher  and  pupils  in  each  class-room. 

Third,  books  for  the  general  library  of  the  school,  con- 
sisting, in  the  main,  of  the  standard  histories,  too  large  and 
costly  for  being  supplied  in  any  number,  even  to  a  large 
school,  but  needed  for  occasional  use,  either  at  school  or  at 
home. 

It  is  the  second  class  of  books,  or  books  of  reference, 
which  chiefly  concerns  your  committee  now.  The  supply  of 
these  books  should  be  made  reasonably  abundant  in  all  the 
schools  without  delay  :  for  in  this  way,  it  is  hoped,  pupils  may 
be  afforded  easy  access  to  the  facts  and  authorities  which 
may  be  cited  on  both  sides  of  disputed  questions. 

Books  of  reference  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  more  copies  for  each  class-room  in  which  history  is  studied 
and  taught.  The  number  of  copies  In  each  case  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requests  of  pupils,  and  supplied  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  :is 
above  suggested. 

Among  books  of  reference  may  properly  be  reckoned 
some  of  the  short  abridgments,  commonly  called  text-books, 
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supposing  these  to  have  been  written  from  different  points  of 
view.  To  compare  the  various  aspects  in  which  the  same 
subject  is  presented  by  the  different  writers  of  these  abridg- 
ments may  afford  some  relief  from  the  general  tiresomeness 
of  such  literature.  Such  books  as  Fredet's  "Modern  His- 
tory "  and  Sanderson's  "  Epitome  of  the  World's  History  " 
are  not  altogether  dull  reading;  indeed,  there  are  passages 
in  both  books  which  are  quite  the  reverse  of  dull. 

Labberton's  "Historical  Atlas  and  General  History"  has 
already  been  authorized  as  a  reference-book  ;  but  the  supply 
of  this  most  admirable  work  now  in  the  schools  is  probably 
inadequate. 

Carl  Ploetz's  "Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern 
History,"  translated,  with  extensive  additions,  by  William  H. 
Tillinghast,  is  a  manual  of  dates,  excellent  in  form,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship,  and  provided  with  a 
thoroughly  good  index.  A  copy  of  this  book  should  be 
placed  in  every  class-room. 

Adams'  "Manual  of  Historical  Literature"  is  a  book  about 
books  of  history.  "  What  histories  shall  I  read  with  most 
profit?  What  historical  books  shall  I  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  son  and  my  daughter?  What  course  and  what  methods 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  our  historical  club?  What 
histories  shall  we  buy  for  our  town  and  college  libraries? 
What  shall  I  buy  for  my  own  library?" — these  are  the 
questions  which  this  book  undertakes  to  answer,  and  it  does 
so  by  giving  careful  descriptions  and  characterizations  of  all 
the  important  historical  books,  not  now  out  of  print,  in  the 
English  language,  together  with  a  considerable  number  in 
the  French  and  German  languages.  The  books  noticed 
range  all  the  way  from  mere  abridgments,  or  text-books, 
a  few  of  which  are  included,  to  the  great  standard  histories, 
like  those  of  Grote,  Mommsen,  Gibbon,  Merivale,  Ranke, 
Hallam,  Guizot,  Macaulay,  Lingard,  Freeman,  and  the  rest. 
No  one  book  of  reference,  probably,  could   be  suggested 
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which  would,  of  itself,  do  more  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
stores  of  historical  reading  which  now  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  pupils  at  the  Public  Library,  in  the  school  libraries, 
in  some  of  their  home  libraries,  and  in  the  bookstores,  if  they 
only  knew  what  to  ask  for  and  what  to  borrow  or  buy. 
With  this  book  at  hand  the  search  for  the  leading  authorities 
on  any  subject  becomes  easy,  and  we  have,  moreover,  brief 
intimations  of  what  we  may  expect  to  learn  from  them  when 
found.  One  copy  of  this  book  should  be  placed  in  every 
class-room. 

Fisher's  "Outlines  of  Universal  History,"  though  too  large 
to  be  used  as  the  regular  text-book  in  our  High  Schools,  and 
intended  rather  for  university  students,  would,  nevertheless, 
be  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference,  not  only  for  its  clear 
and  connected  narrative,  excellent  maps,  numerous  gene- 
alogical tables,  and  interesting  notes  on  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, society,  and  religion,  but  also  particularly  for  its 
valuable  notes  on  historical  literature,  wherein  it  covers, 
though  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  province  of  the  book 
last  noticed. 

The  books  of  reference  just  mentioned  constitute  a  list 
long  enough  for  the  present,  considering  the  means  at  com- 
mand for  supplying  them. 

When  these  shall  have  been  supplied  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
isting needs,  additional  books  may  be  named  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or,  perhaps,  better,  any  available  funds  may  be  devoted 
to  the  building  up  the  general  libraries  in  the  schools  that 
most  need  improvement  in  that  way.  No  High  School  can  be 
regarded  as  well  equipped  for  its  work  that  has  not  a  large 
general  library,  and  the  most  important  department  of  such 
a  library  is  unquestionably  the  historical.  One  may  be 
pardoned  for  wishing  that  some  part  of  the  lavish  expendi- 
tures on  buildings  and  furniture  might  be  diverted  to  library 
books  and  other  necessary  aids  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
schools. 
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When  the  time  comes  for  increasing  the  supply  of  library 
books,  a  multitude  of  titles  for  that  purpose  can  readily  be 
suggested  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  going  into 
that  matter  just  at  present. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  passage  of  the  appended 
orders. 

JOHN  G.  BLAKE,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  J.  EMERY, 
CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER, 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN, 
S.  SCHINDLER. 


Mr.  Willard  S.  Allen,  of  the  committee,  dissents  from  so 
much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  recommendation  of 
Fredet's  History  as  a  reference-book. 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  directed  to 
revise  the  Special  Topics  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  History 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  School  Document  No.  29,  1877, 
and  to  issue  the  same  as  a  new  school  document. 

2.  Ordered,  That  Fredet's  "Modern  History";  Sander- 
son's "  Epitome  of  the  World's  History  "  ;  Labberton's  "  His- 
torical Atlas  and  General  History";  Tillinghast's  "  Ploetz's 
Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History"; 
Adams'  "  Manual  of  Historical  Literature " :  and  Fisher's 
"  Outlines  of  Universal  History,"  —  be  authorized  as  books  of 
reference  in  the  High  Schools,  one  or  more  copies  to  be  sup- 
plied in  each  class-room  where  history  is  taught,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Supplies  be  authorized 
to  expend  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  reference,  to  be  supplied  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  preceding  order. 
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REPORT. 


The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1890 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report:  — 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston 
comprises  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools, 
eight  High  Schools,  fifty-five  Grammar  Schools,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Primary  Schools,  twenty- 
five  Kindergartens,  one  School  for  the  Deaf,  seven- 
teen Evening  Schools,  five  Evening  Drawing  Schools, 
one  School  on  Spectacle  Island,  one  Manual  Training 
School,  and  six  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  give  in  the  annual 
reports,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  schools  of  various  grades, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  schools.  These  statistics 
for  the  past  year  are  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 


years  of  age,  May  1,  1890    72,041 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890  :  — 

Boys   36,114 

Girls   32,684 

Total   68,798 

REGULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School.  —  Number  of  teachers                  •  .  8 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .       .       .  150 

Average  attendance   143 
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Latin  and  High  Schools. — Number  of  schools     .       .  10 

Number  of  teachers    .        .        .        .        .        .  Ill 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .       .       .  3,076 

Average  attendance   -2,890 

Grammar  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools       .       .       .  55 

Number  of  teachers    ......  720 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  .  31,312 
Average  attendance    .       .       .       .       .  .28,570 

Primary  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools  ....  476 

Number  of  teachers     ......  476 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   .        .        .  24,061 

Average  attendance    ......  21,001 

Kindergartens.  —  Number  of  schools     ....  25 

Number  of  teachers    ......  46 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .        .  1,458 

Average  attendance    ......  1,072 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.1 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  —  Number  of  teachers,  10 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ...  90 

Average  attendance    ......  78 

Evening  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools  .       .       .       .  17 

Number  of  teachers    ......  149 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .  4,424 

Average  attendance    ......  2,926 

Evening  Drawing  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools    .       .  5 

Number  of  teachers    ......  23 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .       .       .  500 

Average  attendance    ......  436 

Spectacle  Island  School.  —  Number  of  teachers     .       .  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   ...  20 

Average  attendance    .       .       .       ...       .  17 


i  There  is  a  Manual  Training  School  and  six  Schools  of  Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the 
regular  public  schools  attend  them,  they  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools  :  — 


Regular    .........  567 

Special   24 

Number  of  teachers  :  — 

Iu  regular  schools      .......  1,361 

Iu  special  schools      .......  183 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  — 

In  regular  schools      .......  60,057 

In  special  schools      .......  5,034- 

Average  attendance  :  — 

In  regular  schools      .        .        ...        .        .        .  53,676 

In  special  schools      .       .       .        .       .       .       .  3,457 


During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1890,  86  teachers 
resigned,  2  were  discontinued,  and  2  died.  Of  the 
86  teachers  who  resigned,  23  were  appointed  to 
higher  positions.  During  the  year  there  were,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  85  new  appointments.  In 
addition  to  these,  64  temporary  teachers  and  52 
special  assistants  were  appointed. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Each  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  School 
Board  presents  to  the  City  Auditor  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  for  the  next  financial  year.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  the  School  Board  forwarded  to  the  City 
Auditor  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  furniture,  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  total  amount  requested  was  subdivided 
into  five  appropriations,  which  were  as  follows:  — 
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Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers  . 
Salaries  of  janitors  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Supplies  and  incidentals 


$1,369,400 
59,500 
104,500 
80,200 
98,400 


$1,712,000 

The  act  approved  May  3,  1889,  provides  that  the 
School  Committee  shall  have  "full  power  and 
authority  to  order  to  be  made  on  the  school  buildings 
any  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  for  school 
purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary,  .  .  . 
provided  they  shall  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend 
any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated." 

The  School  Board  requested  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  to  include  in  his  estimates  for 
public  buildings  for  the  year  1890-91,  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  repairs  of  school-houses. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee, 
for  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  18U0- 
91,  including  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings,  the  sum  of  $1,919,200. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
City  Council  passed  an  order  authorizing  the  "  trans- 
fer of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  School  Committee  to  the  appropriation 
for  School-Houses,  Public  Buildings,  .  .  .  for 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  school-houses,  and 
the  supply  and  repairs  of  furniture  belonging 
to  the  same,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  said 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  City  Auditor  in  payment  of 
all  amounts  incurred  as  above  authorized." 

As  the  financial  year  closes  May  1  of  each  year, 
and  all  reports  of  expenditures  are  published  at  that 
time,  it  has  been  customary,  in  alluding  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  to  school  expenses,  to  present 
the  figures  of  the  financial  year  ending  the  first  day 
of  the  preceding  May. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  as  incurred 
by  them  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  —  a 
period  of  fourteen  years :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils'. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77     .  . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78     .  . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79     .  . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .  . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .  . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82     .  . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83     .  . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84     .  . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85     .  . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86     .  . 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87     .  . 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88     .  . 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89     .  . 

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90     .  . 

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 
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In  the  following  table,  the  total  net  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  School  Committee  is  divided  into 
five  items,  and  the  net  amount  expended  for  each  of 
these  items  is  given:  — 


Year. 

Salaries, 
Instructors. 

Salaries, 
Officers. 

Salaries, 
Janitors. 

Fuel,  Gas, 
and  "Water. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,190,575  10 

$56,807  56 

$77,654  63 

$55,490  16 

$122,673  25 

1877-78    .  . 

1,128,430  40 

58,035  94 

75,109  93 

53,321  70 

110,6S0  46 

1878-79    .  . 

1,085,288  32 

55.462  18 

73,728  94 

47,678  94 

111,343  63 

1 S79-80    .  . 

1,085,324  34 

53,679  74 

74,594  40 

40,920  22 

113,243  02 

1880-81    .  . 

1,087,172  23 

52,470  00 

77,204  10 

57,483  62 

65,562  93 

1881-82    .  . 

1,085,459  28 

55,993  83 

79,791  50 

57,593  17 

44,788  33 

1882-83    .  . 

1,094,491  01 

57,038  83 

81,281  84 

60,863  11 

46,858  31 

1883-84    .  . 

1,118,751  87 

58,820  00 

83,182  71 

66,068  59 

46,966  55 

1884-85    .  . 

1,143,893  48 

60,020  00 

84,982  91 

61,325  41 

118,123  97 

1885-86    .  . 

1,162,566  65 

58,910  00 

86,601  38 

58,417  53 

87,528  30 

18S6-87    .  . 

1,182,092  18 

55,739  67 

89,802  95 

57,216  67 

67,103  54 

1S37-33    .  . 

1,202,6-85  55 

57,603  00 

93,947  00 

71,048  76 

69,170  87 

1888-89    .  . 

1,247,482  78 

58,157  00 

99,248  74 

75,067  07 

77,407  97 

1889-90    .  . 

1,295,177  76 

58,295  00 

101,399  05 

73,580  27 

86,162  83 

Total    .  . 

$16,109,390  95 

$797,037  75 

$1,183,530  03 

$536,075  22 

$1,167,614  01 

Average  .  . 

$1,150,670  78 

$56,931  27 

$34,537  86 

$59,719  66 

$83,401  00 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of 
857,251.35.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Public 
Building  Department,  for  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  of 
school-houses,  were  increased  $9,775.38,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  net  expenditures  of  both  departments 
867,02(3.73. 

For  more  extended  information  relating  to  the  ex- 
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penditures  by  the  Board,  we  refer  to  the  last  reports 
of  the  Committees  on  Accounts  and  Supplies. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of 
young  ladies  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston. 

In  June,  1888,  the  course  of  study,  which  had  been 
previous  to  that  date  for  one  year,  was  extended  to  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  first  class  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  since  the  change,  graduated  Feb.  1, 
1890.  The  class  numbered  97,  and  these  graduates 
received  their  certificates  of  qualification  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  making  them  eligible  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1890,  there  were  102 
appointments  of  female  teachers  in  the  day  schools, 
and  50  of  these  were  graduates  of  the  [Normal 
School. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system,  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing professional  training  for  those  who  intended  to 
teach  in  these  schools  became  apparent,  and  early  in 
1889  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  were 
requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  a 
special  instructor  of  kindergarten  methods  in  that 
school.  "While  the  committee  were  considering  the 
subject,  they  received  a  communication  from  Mrs. 
Pauline  A.  Shaw  —  who  had  for  years  at  her  indi- 
vidual expense  maintained  most  of  the  Kindergartens 
in  the  city,  before  the  Board  assumed  charge  of  them, 
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and  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  for  our 
schools  and  the  children  of  the  city  —  offering  the 
services  of  a  trained  teacher  in  kindergarten  methods 
for  the  period  of  one  year  without  expense  to  the  city, 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Board 
accepted  this  generous  offer.  The  work  of  this 
teacher  was  so  successful,  and  the  reasons  for  making 
a  permanent  appointment  for  that  work  were  so  con- 
clusive, that  the  Board  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  special  teacher  of  kindergarten  methods,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,080  per  annum.  The  committee  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  secure  the  continuance  of  Miss  Laura 
Fisher  in  the  position  which  she  had  filled  so  accept- 
ably during  the  preceding  year.  Seven  graduates  of 
this  school  have  received,  since  Feb.  1,  1890,  careful 
training  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergartens,  and  in 
June  were  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  this  grade 
of  schools;  and  five  of  them  have  been  appointed,  and 
are  now  in  the  service. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  24,  1890,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
presenting  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  the  peda- 
gogical library  of  the  late  John  D.  Philbrick,  which 
she  desired  should  be  accepted  and  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Philbrick's  labors  in  the  cause  of 
public  instruction.  The  bequest  was  accepted,  and 
an  appropriate  acknowledgment  sent  to  Mrs.  Hem- 
enway. 

We  believe  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  the  city  has  ever  received.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  library  of  Dr.  Phil- 
brick  should  remain  in  the  city,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  schools  for  which  he  labored  so  arduously  and 
devotedly  as  Superintendent  for  twenty  years.  The 
value  of  this  collection  of  educational  literature  to 
the  Normal  School  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the 
generous  and  public-spirited  lady  who  has  presented 
it  has  added  another  to  her  many  munificent  acts  in 
the  interest  of  our  public  schools. 

In  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in- 
creased accommodations  for  this  school.  It  has 
already  outgrown  the  quarters  originally  assigned  to 
it,  —  one  large  hall  and  two  recitation-rooms, — and 
the  work  of  the  school  is  seriously  interfered  with  on 
account  of  the  present  inadequate  accommodations, 
and  the  inconveniently  arranged  rooms.  There  are 
nearly  200  pupils  in  the  school,  and  every  available 
space  is  occupied  —  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  the 
corridors  of  the  building  being  made  use  of  for  reci- 
tations. A  new  building,  or  the  enlargement  and 
rearrangement  of  the  present  building,  is  needed  and 
will  soon  become  a  positive  necessity. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  maintained  by  the  city  ten 
public  High  Schools,  including  the  two  Latin  Schools. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in 
these  schools  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
was  3,465.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
was  3,076,  and  the  average  attendance  was  2,890. 

The  several  schools  have  sustained  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  have  attained. 
The  subject  of  a  revised  course  of  study  for  the  High 
Schools  is  now  being  considered  by  a  special  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  courses  of  study  in  all  the  schools.  The 
report  of  this  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
course  in  the  High  Schools,  we  understand,  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 
The  subject  of  instruction  in  history  in  the  High 
Schools  has  been  considered  and  reported  upon  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Board. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  fifty-five  Grammar  School 
districts  in  the  city.  The  total  number  of  different 
pupils  registered  in  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was  31,114.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  31,312, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  28,570.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  first  classes,  examined  for 
diplomas  in  June,  1890,  was  2,329.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,248  were  granted  diplomas. 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
one  ungraded  class  in  each  district  for  the  instruction 
of  children  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  un- 
qualified for  the  regular  classes  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  In  certain  districts  —  for  example, 
the  Eliot  and  Hancock  districts  at  the  North  End, 
and  the  Wells  district  at  the  West  End  —  where 
large  numbers  of  the  children  have  recently  come  to 
this  country  from  abroad,  and  are  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language,  the  Board  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  additional  ungraded  classes.    In  the 
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Eliot  district  there  are  six  of  these  classes,  in  the 
Hancock  district  there  are  two,  and  in  the  "Wells 
district  there  are  two. 

The  regulations  provide  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
placed  in  an  ungraded  class  for  misconduct,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  many  pupils  who  are 
unruly,  irregular  in  attendance,  and  troublesome  to 
their  teachers  are  placed  in  these  classes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  requested 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  in  different 
sections  of  the  city  special  classes,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  most  skilful  teachers,  to  which  vicious 
and  unruly  boys  may  be  sent.  The  proposition  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  and  we  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  under  advisement. 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  committee  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Gage,  late  master 
of  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School.  Mr.  Gage  served  as 
teacher  and  master  in  our  schools  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  His  self-sacrifice  and  untiring 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  long  and  faithful  service, 
his  many  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  his  kindly 
manner,  have  endeared  him  to  his  many  pupils,  have 
won  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  the  love  of  all 
who  knew  him.  In  his  death  the  city  has  lost  an 
earnest  and  successful  servant,  the  schools  a  de- 
voted master,  and  the  community  an  honest,  upright, 
and  conscientious  citizen. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in 
the  Primary  Schools  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1890,  was  28,935.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  during  that  year  was  24,061,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  21,001.  During  the  year  there 
were  two  examinations  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  promotion  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
—  one  in  January  and  one  in  June.  The  number  of 
pupils  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  January 
was  658,  and  the  number  promoted  in  June  was 
5,377. 

In  January,  1890,  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  report  such  alterations  as  they  thought 
necessary.  This  special  committee  held  several  meet- 
ings, and  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject  of 
the  courses  of  study.  They  held  conferences  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  teachers,  and  in  June 
presented  the  result  of  their  labors  to  that  time  in  the 
form  of  a  revised  course  of  study  for  the  Primary 
Schools.  This  course  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and 
went  into  effect  Sept.  1 ,  1890. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  at  present  25  Kindergartens,  instructed 
by  46  teachers.  The  success  of  these  schools,  judged 
only  by  the  requests  for  their  establishment  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  city,  has  been  unquestionable. 

These  schools  are  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  kindergarten  instruction  to  children  of  three 
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and  one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens. 
There  is  one  daily  session,  the  afternoons  being  de- 
voted by  the  teacher  to  visiting  the  families  of  the 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  parents  in  kindergarten  work,  and 
of  promoting  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  Kindergartens  are  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  principals  of  the  school  districts  in  which  they 
may  be  placed.  They  are  visited  and  reported  upon 
by  the  Supervisors,  and  in  general  are  subject  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  as  far  as  applicable  to  them. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1869  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

An  act  passed  in  1888  (Chapter  239  of  the  Acts 
of  1888) ,  provides  as  follows :  —  4 

Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects 
for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  North- 
ampton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any 
other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
such  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  who  are 
both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act,  no 
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distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  ;  no  such  pupil  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  such  institutions  or  schools  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor ; 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such 
pupils  in  such  institutions  or  schools,  including  all  travelling 
expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institutions  or  schools, 
whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ; 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above-quoted  extract  of  the 
Act  of  1888  that  the  State  assumes  a  very  liberal 
share  of  the  expense  of  these  special  schools,  in- 
cluding the  Horace  Mann  School  in  this  city.  The 
State  pays  to  the  city  $  100  for  each  resident  pupil 
and  $105  for  each  non-resident  pupil.  The  total 
expense  of  the  school  for  the  financial  year  ending 
April  30,  1890,  was  $10,970.55;  the  State  paid  to 
the  city  the  sum  of  $8,629.67. 

The  progress  made  by  pupils  attending  schools  for 
deaf-mutes  is  necessarily  slow,  and  the  time  allowed 
by  law,  ten  years,  was  considered  too  short  to  satis- 
factorily complete  the  course  of  instruction  which 
the  schools  proposed  to  give.  This  objection  was 
removed  by  an  act  approved  April  8,  1889  (Chapter 
220  of  the  Acts  of  1889),  which  is  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor 
may  continue  the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf  mutes  or  deaf 
children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation 
of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  eighty-eight,  when  such 
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pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 
Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

This  wise  and  just  provision  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pupils,  and  will  be  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  teachers  and  parents. 

The  location  of  the  school  has  been  changed  as  its 
increasing  numbers  and  wants  required.  For  several 
years  it  occupied  the  building  in  Warrenton  street, 
which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. It  was  necessary  a  few  years  ago  to  provide 
accommodations  for  the  overflow  classes,  and  two 
rooms  of  the  Primary  school-house  on  Appleton  street 
were  devoted  to  that  purpose.  For  many  years  the 
inadequate  accommodations  were  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  committee,  teachers,  and  friends  of  the 
school.  The  building  on  Warrenton  street  was 
small,  dark,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  unsuitable 
for  the  special  instruction  required.  The  colony 
classes  were  at  considerable  distance  from  the  school. 
In  1885  the  much-needed  relief  was  provided  for.  In 
that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
granting  to  the  city  the  perpetual  right  to  use  a  lot 
of  land  on  Newbury  street,  near  Exeter  street,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a  school 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
The  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Septem- 
ber last.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises  on  Monday,  ~Nov.  10,  1890,  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 
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To  no  inconsiderable  degree  is  the  success  of  this 
school  due  to  the  excellent  principal  who  has  occupied 
the  position  since  the  school  was  opened  in  1869. 
Her  able  corps  ol  assistants  are  worthy  of  special 
commendation  for  their  faithful  work.  The  school 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  many  liberal 
spirited  friends,  whose  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and  whose  generous  contributions  have  done  so  much 
for  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

In  its  new  building,  specially  arranged  for  its 
specific  work,  and  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils,  and  with  its  thoroughly  trained  corps  of 
teachers,  the  school  enters  upon  a  new  era. 

EVENTXG  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  maintains  one  Evening  High  School  — 
with  branch  schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston 
—  and  sixteen  evening  elementary  schools.  This 
grade  of  schools  was  established  in  1868,  — the  Even- 
ing High  School  was  established  in  1869.  Never 
since  their  establishment  have  they  been  in  so 
satisfactory  a  condition  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Their  beneficial  work  has  been  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
established,  and  the  schools  have  been  strongly 
endorsed  and  cheerfully  supported  by  the  people. 

The  Evening  High  School  has  become  more  and 
more  popular  each  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
increases,  and  even  the  large  attendance  upon  the 
branch  schools  does  not  seem  to  affect  that  of  the 
central  school.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  present  accommodations  in  the  English  High 
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School  building,  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  best 
friends  of  the  school  as  ample,  are  fast  becoming  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  attend. 

The  new  course  of  study  went  into  effect  Septem- 
ber, 1888.  With  its  adoption  was  inaugurated  a  more 
systematic  examination  for  the  admission  of  pupils. 
Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  admitted 
without  examination.  Other  applicants  for  admission 
are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  the 
questions  for  which  are  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations.  The  increased  standard  of  admission, 
and  the  more  careful  assignment  of  pupils  to  the 
classes,  have  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  work 
of  the  school.  Those  who  have  gone  to  the  school 
out  of  idle  curiosity  have  soon  become  interested, 
and  entered  in  earnest  upon  the  work,  or  their 
curiosity  has  soon  been  satisfied,  and  they  have 
quietly  retired. 

In  October,  1889,  the  Board  provided  that  certifi- 
cates be  awarded  to  pupils  in  the  Evening  High 
School  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  thirteen  regular 
branches  of  instruction  taught,  and  that  a  pupil  re- 
ceiving six  of  these  certificates  should  be  entitled  to 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  school. 

Under  its  present  organization  the  school  attracts 
those  only  who  need  its  help,  and  the  pupils  who 
attend  appreciate  the  liberality  of  the  city  in  provid- 
ing them  with  the  means  for  self-improvement,  and 
are  earnest  in  their  purpose,  and  prompt  and  regular 
in  their  attendance. 
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The  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  branches  of  the 
Evening  High  School  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  the  increased  interest  shown  each  year 
is  very  encouraging  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  branch  schools. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  sixteen  evening  element- 
ary schools.  Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  even- 
ing school  except  that  of  Dorchester.  A  school  was 
opened  at  ]N"eponset,  February,  18S9,  and  was  con- 
tinued during  the  term  of  1889-90,  and  was  then 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  small  and  irregular 
attendance.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  failure 
was,  we  believe,  its  location, —  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Dorchester,  almost  at  the  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Quincy. 

This  year  an  evening  school  has  been  located,  upon 
the  urgent  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  its  success,  but 
the  opening  has  been  promising,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  supported  and  encouraged  by  a 
sufficiently  large  attendance  to  ensure  its  continu- 
ance. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisois,  and  put  into  operation  in  1888,  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  the  work. 

For  several  years  certificates  were  awarded  to 
those  pupils  who  had  been  regular  and  punctual  in 
attendance,  good  in  deportment,  and  had  shown  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  their  work.  The  award  of  these 
certificates  was  right  in  principle  and  served  a  good 
purpose,  but  the  standards  of  the  several  principals 
varied,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  certificates 
were  awarded  differed. 
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In  January,  1890,  the  Board  provided  that  diplo- 
mas should  be  awarded  to  such  pupils  in  the  evening 
elementary  schools  as  shall  have  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  term  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  all  the  evening  elementary 
schools.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  diplomas  would  be  large,  as  the  course 
of  study  had  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time.  The 
arrangements  for  these  examinations  were  similar  to 
like  examinations  in  the  day  schools.  The  examina- 
tion in  each  subject  was  uniform,  and  was  held  at  the 
same  time  in  all  the  schools.  The  results,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  principals,  were 
entered  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who 
awarded  the  diplomas. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  even- 
ing schools  for  the  term  1889-90  was  7,598.  The 
average  number  belonging  was  4,424,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  2,926.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
(the  sessions  of  the  evening  schools  are  held  on  each 
evening  of  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  the  regu- 
lations provide  that  a  pupil  must  attend  at  least  three 
evenings  a  week.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  unable  to 
devote  more  than  three  evenings  a  week  to  the 
schools,  and  therefore  the  average  attendance  does 
not  fairly  show  the  number  of  those  who  really  attend 
and  fulfil  their  pledges. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  evening  schools,  there 
are  five  evening  drawing  schools  in  this  city,  —  one 
in  the  Latin  School-house,  Warren  avenue;  one  in 
the  Starr  King  School-house,  Tennyson  street;  one 
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in  Charlestown;  one  in  East  Boston;  and  one  in 
Roxbury.  In  the  "Warren-avenue  School  the  in- 
struction is  confined  to  freehand  drawing.  In  the 
Tennyson-street  School  the  instruction  is  confined  to 
mechanical  drawing.  In  the  other  schools  the  in- 
struction includes  both  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  while  in  the  Charlestown  school  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  ship-draughting  is  given. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  evening 
drawing  schools  for  the  term  1889-90  was  843.  The 
average  whole  number  belonging  was  500,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  436. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  record  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
manual  training  gives  opportunity  for  adding  but 
little  to  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  depart- 
ment last  year.  The  school  of  carpentry,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Warren-avenue  School-house,  has 
continued  its  work,  and  has  accomplished  the  usual 
course.  In  June  last,  authority  was  given  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  trustees  of  the  Eliot  High  School, 
West  Roxbury,  with  regard  to  instruction  in  manual 
training.  An  additional  instructor  in  this  department 
was  elected,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Sept.  8, 1890. 

The  schools  of  cookery,  six  in  number,  have  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  are  as  popular  and  successful 
as  they  have  always  been. 

Instruction  in  sewing  has  received  its  usual  share 
of  attention,  and  though  there  has  been  no  particular 
change  in  the  instruction,  we  believe  no  depart- 
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ment  in  our  schools  has  secured  more  beneficial  and 
practical  results  than  that  of  sewing. 

The  establishment  of  an  additional  school  of  cook- 
ery, the  introduction  of  the  Slojd  system,  and  the 
introduction  of  elementary  manual  training  into  many 
of  the  primary  classes  throughout  the  city,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  school  work,  constitutes  in  the 
main  the  advance  made  in  manual  training  this  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  of  last  year  con- 
tained the  statement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  his  visit  to  several  cities,  and  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  man- 
ual training.  The  document,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  that  has  been  printed 
on  this  matter,  includes  the  suggestions  of  the  Su- 
perintendent with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  our  city.  Appended 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  above  referred  to, 
which  was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  Board, 
]STov.  12,  1889,  w^as  an  order  requesting  the  city 
government  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  manual 
training.  This  order  was  specially  considered  by 
the  Board,  Nov.  26,  1889,  and  the  following  order 
was  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  City  Council:  — 

"  Ordered,  That  the  city  government  be  requested 
to  erect  a  school  building  adapted  to  manual  training 
work,  on  the  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Warren 
avenue  and  Dartmouth  street,  belonging  to  the  city, 
or  in  any  other  convenient  location." 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  erection  of 
such  a  building  as  is  proposed  in  the  order  above 
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quoted,  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  manual  training  in  this  city.  We  know 
and  appreciate  the  great  demands  that  have  been 
made  on  the  City  Council,  and  we  know  that  the 
question  of  new  school- houses  has  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  our  Board,  but  we  trust  that  the 
way  may  soon  be  clear  to  provide  this  building  upon 
which  the  successful  instruction  in  manual  training 
so  materially  depends. 

SCHOOL— HOUSES. 

Formerly  the  school  buildings  were  practically  in 
the  control  of  another  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  care  of  the  buildings,  the  appointment 
of  janitors,  defining  their  duties  and  fixing  their 
compensation,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Building  Department  of  the  City  Council.  The 
School  Board  could  ask  for  new  buildings,  and  for 
the  alteration  and  repair  of  old  ones.  The  location, 
plans,  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  control  of 
them  after  erection,  were  outside  the  School  Board. 
By  the  Act  of  1875,  reorganizing  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  this  city,  the  powers  of  the  School  Board 
were  increased  in  this  connection.  By  said  act  the 
school  committee  was  empowered  to  "  appoint  jani- 
tors for  the  school-houses,  fix  their  compensation, 
designate  their  duties,  and  may  discharge  them  at 
pleasure."  This  practically  placed  the  school  build- 
ings, when  erected,  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board. 
Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1875,  above  referred  to,  was 
as  follows:  — 
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Section  G.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  commit- 
tee a  new  building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  building  is 
needed  for  school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one 
thousand  dollars,  the}*  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  the 
city  council  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  building,  addition, 
or  alteration;  and  no  contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  land, 
or  for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  lease  of  any  building,  or  for  any 
addition  to  or  alteration  of  any  building  for  school  purposes,  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  city  council  until  such  statement  has  been 
made,  nor  until  the  locality  and  plans  for  the  same  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee,  or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof 
duly  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

By  this  act  the  powers  of  the  School  Committee 
were  increased.  To  them  was  delegated  the  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  selection  of  sites  and  the 
approval  of  plans  of  new  school-houses,  and  the  al- 
teration of  school  buildings.  This  increased  power, 
however,  did  not  remedy  the  chief  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  —  the  delay  in  securing 
new  school-houses.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Board  to  wait  until  a  new  school-house  was  abso- 
lutely required  before  asking  for  it.  The  Board  has 
never  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  future  relative  to 
school  accommodations.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining those  which  were  absolutely  required  has 
been  so  great,  that  the  Board  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  looking  ahead:  it  has  been  looking  backward  in 
the  matter  of 'new  school-houses. 

During  the  last  decade  six  Grammar  school- 
houses  have  been  erected  and  occupied,  —  the  Dilla- 
way,  Minot,  Hyde,  Martin,  Hugh  O'Brien,  and  the 
Thomas  N.  Hart  school-houses.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hugh  O'Brien  School-house,  the  Board,  for  several 
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years  before  a  new  building   was  asked  for,  had 
requested  the  City  Council  to  provide  temporary 
accommodations  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Dearborn  district  and  vicinity.  In 
March,  1884,  the  City  Council  was  requested  to 
erect   a  fourteen-room    Grammar  school-house  at 
some  point  between  the  Dearborn  and  Dorchester- 
Everett  schools.    The  building  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  September,  1887.    The  last  Grammar 
school  building  erected  was  the  Thomas  Hart 
School-house  in  South  Boston.    The  School  Board 
made  its  first  request  for  a  new  school  building  to 
relieve  this  overcrowded  section  of  the  city,  March 
11,  1884.    In  September,  1884,  the  request  was  re- 
peated.    In  March,  1885,  the   City  Council  was 
requested  to  erect  an  eight  or  ten  room  building  on 
Fifth,  near  G  street,  South  Boston.    In  October, 
1885,  the  attention  of  the  City  Council  was  called  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  new  Grammar  school- 
house  asked  for,  as  above  stated.    The  lot  of  land 
for  the  site  of  the  new  building,  approved  by  the 
School  Board,  was  purchased  by  the  City  Council, 
and  in  October,  1887,  the  Board  requested  the  City 
Council  to  erect  a  building  on  this  lot.    In  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  the  Board  approved  the  plans  for  the  new 
building.    In  December,  1889,  five  years  and  nine 
months  after  the  first  request  for  the  building  had 
been  made  to  the  City  Council,  and  two  years  after 
the  approval  of  the  plans,  the  building  was  occupied. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  six  vears  but  two  new  Gram- 
mar  school-houses  have  been  provided.    The  same  is 
true,  comparatively,  of  the  Primary  school-houses. 
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A  school-house  is  needed,  and  before  it  is  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  two  or  three  more  are 
wanted.    Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  delay  in 
providing  school  accommodations  has  been  so  great, 
and  requests  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  of 
old  ones  have  been  so  pressing,  that  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  schools  and   proper  accommodations 
for  the  pupils  require  several  new  buildings.  The 
population  is  rapidly  shifting  to  suburban  districts, 
—  the  store  drives  out  the  home,  —  the  changing 
of  large  manufacturing  interests  from  the  crowded, 
compressed  business  portions  of  the  city  to  more 
roomy  and    economical   locations  in   the  suburbs, 
carries  the  families  of  the  employees  with  them. 
The  existing  schools  are  at  once  overcrowded,  and 
every  expedient  is  availed  of,  be  it  the  occupation  of 
church,  store,  or  dwelling-house,  to  accommodate  the 
children.    These  expedients  are  costly,  and  in  many 
cases  the  accommodations  provided  are  inconvenient, 
unhealthful,  unfit,  and  inadequate.     Early  in  1889 
it  became  manifest  to  the  Board  that  some  decisive 
action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  subject  of 
school  accommodations.    The  Committee  on  School 
Houses  were  requested  to  report  "  what  permanent 
and  temporary  school  accommodations  are  needed  in 
this  city."    This  committee  immediately  began  their 
investigations.    Astonished  at  the  demands  made, 
but  not  disheartened,  they  completed  their  work,  and 
thinking  it  wise  to  ask  for  only  what  was  positively 
required,  they  submitted  their  report  to  the  Board, 
Feb.  12,  1889.    The  committee  in  their  report  made 
the  following  statement :  — 
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While  several  suggestions  were  made  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  desirable,  and  perhaps  at  some  future  time  be  required,  the 
committee  have  so  construed  the  desire  of  the  Board,  and  have 
had  in  view  the  difficulties  attending  the  obtaining  the  necessary 
appropriations,  that  they  have  confined  their  deliberations  to  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  present.  ...  A  large  part  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  have  been  previously 
acted  upon  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Council,  but  as  the  report 
is  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  complete  statement  of  the  present 
absolute  requirements  in  regard  to  school  accommodations,  they 
are  again  presented. 

The  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
following  order:  — 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  erect  new  school 
buildings,  and  to  enlarge  and  improve  present  school  buildings  and 
premises,  and  to  provide  temporary  school  accommodations  as  fol- 
lows :  New  Grammar  school-house  in  the  Pierce  district;  new 
Grammar  school-house  in  the  Gibson  district;  new  ten- room  Gram- 
mar school-house  at  Boylston  Station  ;  new  Primary  school-house 
in  the  Adams  district ;  new  six-room  Primary  school-house  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  district;  new  six  or  eight  room  Primary  school-house 
in  the  Prince  district;  new  eight-room  Primary  school-house  in  the 
Lowell  district ;  new  four-room  Primary  school-house  in  the  George 
Putnam  district;  new  two-room  Primary  school-house  in  the 
Charles  Sumner  district;  new  two-room  Primary  school-house  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  district ;  alterations  and  repairs  of  the  Austin 
Primary  School-house,  Paris  street,  East  Boston ;  enlargement  of 
the  yard  of  the  Prince  School-house  ;  grading  and  paving  of  the 
yard,  and  suitable  fence  provided  for  the  H-street  School  house, 
South  Boston  ;  enlargement  of  the  Florence-street  School-house  ; 
enlargement  of  Primary  school-house,  corner  of  Washington  and 
Green  streets,  Jamaica  Plain  ;  enlargement  of  lot  of  Vernon-street 
School-house  by  purchase  of  adjoining  estate  on  the  corner  of 
Vernon  and  Auburn  streets,  and  altering  the  building  on  said  estate 
for  temporary  accommodations  for  Primary  school  pupils  ;  addi- 
tional school  accommodations  at  Orient  Heights  (six  or  eight 
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rooms)  ;  additional  temporary  school  accommodations  in  the  Han- 
cock district ;  additional  temporary  school  accommodations  in  the 
George  Putnam  district ;  improved  Primary  school  accommodations 
in  the  Bennett  district. 

This  order  was  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council.  We  have  printed  the  order  in  full,  to  give 
some  definite  idea  of  the  wants  in  regard  to  school 
accommodations  in  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  12,  1889,  it  was 
"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Mat- 
ters be  requested  to  ask  from  the  Legislature  that  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  the 
right  and  power  to  locate  school  sites,  to  bond  and 
purchase  land  for  school  sites  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary, to  provide  temporary  accommodations,  to  fix 
finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school-houses  to 
be  erected." 

The  following  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  was 
approved  May  3,  1889:  — 

(Acts  and  Resolves,  1889.) 
Chapter  297. 

an  act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  school  committee 

of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  fulloivs :  — 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  therefor:  Section  6.  The 
school  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  order  to 
be  made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary  ;  to  pro- 
vide temporary  accommodations  for  school  purposes ;  to  select, 
bond,  and  purchase  the  land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their 
yards  ;  and  to  fix  finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school 
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buildings  to  be  erected  ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  author- 
ize said  school  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  cit}'  of  Boston,  to 
expend  or  contract  to  expend  for  said  purposes  any  money  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  previously  appropriated  therefor. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  5,  1889. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  School  Board  by  this 
act  have,  we  think,  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 
The  Board  had  the  power,  under  the  Act  of  1875,  to 
approve  sites  and  plans  for  school-houses,  and  they 
have  power  under  the  new  law  to  do  but  little  more. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  appropriations,  and  this 
rests,  as  it  has  always  rested,  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council.  We  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  this  should 
not  be  so;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  City  Council  the  proper  body  to  determine  the 
question  of  appropriations.  We  desire  to  present  the 
subject  as  it  is,  and  to  show  just  what  responsibility 
rests  u]3on  the  School  Board,  and  how  the  Board  per- 
forms the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  them. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1889,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  renew  its  requests  for  new 
buildings.  May  28,  1889,  the  City  Council  was  re- 
quested to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $109,627.28  for 
school-houses  and  sites.  The  City  Council,  with  a 
ready  and  willing  interest,  considered  the  matter,  and 
appropriated  the  amount  asked  for.  Subsequent  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  sites  for  school-houses 
were  met  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  the  City  Council,  and 
appropriations  were  granted.  The  lots  for  nine  new 
Grammar  and  Primary  school-houses  were  purchased, 
and  the  City  Council  were  requested  to  erect  the 
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required  buildings.  Estimates  were  made  by  the 
City  Architect,  and  it  was  found  that  these  buildings 
could  all  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  $550,000.  This 
amount  the  Finance  Committee  of  1889  were  all 
•  ready  to  recommend,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  the 
fire  of  Thanksgiving  day  had  not  shown  the  needs 
of  the  Fire  Department  to  be  so  great,  that  the  money 
which  the  city  could  then  borrow  had  first  to  be  used 
for  increased  protection  against  the  danger  of  a  great 
conflagration.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
School  Board  to  be  compelled  to  wait;  but  they  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  legislative  action  would  be 
obtained  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Court,  in  1890,  so  that  the  city  would  be 
able  to  borrow  this  money  for  school  purposes,  and 
that  the  delay  would  thus  be  but  for  a  brief  time. 
No  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  until 
June  last,  and  then  the  measure  reported  had  such 
conditions  attached  to  it  that  it  was  not  accepted  by 
the  City  Council,  and  lapsed  by  the  time  fixed. 

In  October,  1890,  a  loan  order  for  $670,000  was 
passed  by  the  City  Council,  and  of  this  amount, 
$340,000  was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  new 
Grammar  school-houses  in  the  Pierce  and  Hillside 
districts,  and  new  Primary  school-houses  in  the  Adams 
and  Prince  districts.  This  provides  for  four  of  the 
nine  buildings  asked  for,  and  we  trust  that  the  next 
loan  order  may  provide  for  the  other  five  buildings 
asked  for  early  in  1889. 

During  the  time  that  the  nine  new  school  buildings 
above  referred  to  have  been  under  consideration, 
additional  requests  have  been  presented  for  increased 
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accommodations  and  new  school-houses.  There  are 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses  requests  for  a  new  building  for  the  Brighton 
High  School;  new  Grammar  school-house  at 
Brighton;  new  Primary  school-houses  in  the  Charles 
Sumner,  Dearborn,  and  Dillaway  districts;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Clinch  Primary  School-house,  of  the 
Allston  and  Mather  Grammar  school-houses,  and  of 
the  Dorchester  High  School-house;  and  several  re- 
quests relating  to  improvements  in  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  of  school  buildings. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  show  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  deficiency  in  school  accommodations. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  criticise 
any  one,  but  to  present  the  condition  and  wants  of 
our  schools  so  that  their  needs  may  be  known  and 
provided  for. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  school- 
houses  which  we  think  an  important  one,  and  that  is 
the  practice  of  charging  in  any  given  year  to  the 
current  expenses  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings. 
This  seems  to  be  wrong,  for  the  new  school-houses 
are  permanent  improvements,  and  do  not  rightly 
belong  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  any  one  year.  It 
has  been  the  custom  when  a  school  building  is  sur- 
rendered by  the  School  Committee  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  subsequently  sold,  to  place  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  in  the  "sinking  fund"  of  the  city.  It 
appears  to  us  that  if  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  old  school-houses  and  the  land  on  which  they 
are  situated  could  be  set  aside  and  appropriated  for 
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new  school  buildings,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  just  use 
of  moneys  so  received. 

Your  committee  have  given  this  extended  state- 
ment in  regard  to  school-houses,  repeating,  perhaps, 
what  has  been  stated  before,  because  this  subject  of 
needed  school  accommodations  has  become  so  prom- 
inent, and  so  urgent  are  the  demands  for  them,  that 
too  much  information  cannot  be  given  in  relation  to 
the  matter.  It  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  show  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
schools,  and  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  for  a  more  con- 
venient time.  The  present  is  the  most  convenient 
time,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  .are  so  imperative 
that  it  seems  a  duty  to  provide  these  required  accom- 
modations at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is 
evident  that  some  special  action  is  needed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  action, 
and  the  committee  trust  that  the  matter  may  be  met 
*  and  provided  for  in  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  which 
has  always  characterized  the  acts  of  the  City  Council 
when  the  interests  of  the  schools  demanded  it. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  HYGMENE. 

In  1876  the  Board  received  a  communication  from 
the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  appointing  an  officer 
whose  special  duty  should  be  to  look  after  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  health  of 
the  pupils.  Since  1876,  the  Board  has  from  time  to 
time  considered  the  appointment  of  an  officer  such 
as  was  suggested  in  the  communication  above  re- 
ferred to.    In  1880,  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Hy- 
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giene  was  established,  and  rules  defining  the  duties 
of  that  office  were  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
City  Solicitor  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  appoint  an  Instructor  in  Hy- 
giene, but  that  they  had  not  the  authority  to  add  to 
his  duties  the  proposed  offices  of  a  medical  inspector, 
such  as  the  examination  of  plans  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  erec- 
tion as  it  progressed,  the  removal  of  pupils  from  the 
schools  whose  health  he  may  suppose  to  be  imper- 
illed by  the  attendance  at  the  prescribed  exercises  in 
the  schools,  etc.  The  Board,  in  1880,  proceeded  to 
the  appointment,  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  but 
failed  to  elect  such  officer.  In  May,  1882,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  forward,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  This 
committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board  (School 
Document  8,  1882) ,  including  the  proposed  duties 
of  Instructor  in  Hygiene.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations,  to  whom  this  report  was  referred, 
reported  that  it  was,  in  their  ,  opinion,  unwise  to  de- 
fine the  duties  of  an  officer  whom  the  Board  had  not 
elected.  This  report  was  accepted.  In  1883  the 
election  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene  was  again  pro- 
posed, but  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  In  May, 
1885,  the  special  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  preceding  February  to  report  upon  the 
expediency  of  creating  the  office  of  Instructor  in 
Hygiene,  reported  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  In 
June,  1885,  the  Board  created  the  office,  and  adopted 
regulations  defining  the  duties  thereof.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1885,  the  Board  elected  Dr.  John  B.  Moran 
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Instructor  in  Hygiene.  The  work  performed  by  this 
officer  since  his  appointment  may  be  found  in  his 
four  annual  reports. 

In  June,  1889,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  instruction  in  hygiene, 
whether  it  should  be  given  by  a  separate  instructor, 
by  the  Supervisors,  or  whether  it  could  be  combined 
with  instruction  in  physical  training,  and  that  said 
committee  report  on  or  before  Dec.  1,  1889.  This 
committee  submitted  to  the  Board,  Dec.  24,  1889,  a 
majority  and  minority  report.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  recommended  that  on  and  after  March  1, 
1890,  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  be  abolished. 
The  minority  of  the  committee  recommended  that  a 
petition  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  authorize  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
to  create  the  office  of  medical  and  sanitary  inspector 
of  public  schools.  Both  reports  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Jan.  28,  1890,  these 
reports  were  taken  from  the  files  of  the  preceding- 
year,  and  specially  assigned  for  consideration  to 
the  next  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Feb.  11,  1890,  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
was  accepted,  and  the  order  that  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  1890,  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Hy- 
giene be  abolished,  was  passed. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Early  in  1889  the  subject  of  physical  training  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  Board.  The  special 
trend  of  the  discussions  was  relative  to  the  depart- 
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ment  of  physical  exercises,  it  being  contended  that 
for  various  reasons  physical  exercises  did  not  receive 
that  attention  which  its  importance  as  a  school  exer- 
cise demanded.  The  investigations  into  the  subject 
of  physical  training,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  have  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  the 
Board  and  to  all  interested  in  this  subject.  Through 
her  thoughtful  interest,  many  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  have  received  instruction  in  the  Ling  System 
of  Gymnastics.  Miss  M.  E.  Allen,  a  former  teacher 
in  our  schools,  and  for  several  years  director  of  the 
Allen  Gymnasium,  very  kindly  offered  her  assistance 
in  the  investigation  of  the  matter.  At  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
prepared  a  special  report  on  physical  training,  favor- 
ing the  Ling  system.  (School  Document  No.  10, 
1889.)  The  Committee  on  Hygiene  reported  an 
order  recommending  that  the  Ling  System  of  Gym- 
nastics be  the  authorized  system  of  physical  training 
in  the  schools,  and  that  it  be  introduced  into  them  as 
soon  as  teachers  are  prepared  to  conduct  the  exer- 
cises. The  subject  was  considered  at  several  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  was  finally  referred,  to  the 
School  Board  of  1890. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  this  year  a 
standing  Committee  on  Physical  Training  was  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  the  whole  subject  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  was  referred.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Board,  June  10,  1890,  this  committee  sub- 
mitted a  carefully  prepared  and  very  interesting  and 
instructive  report  upon  the  subject.  (School  Docu- 
ment 15,  1890.)    This  report  was  considered  by  the 
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Board  June  24,  1890.  The  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  were  accepted 
substantially  as  presented.  It  was  ordered,  "  That 
the  Ling,  or  Swedish,  System  of  Educational  Gymnas- 
tics be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this 
city."  It  was  further  ordered, w  That  a  director  of  phys- 
ical training  and  one  or  more  assistants  be  employed, 
the  total  salaries  for  the  same  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per  annum,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Physical  Training  be  authorized  to 
nominate  suitable  persons  for  the  positions,  to  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  ]STov.  25,  1890,  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Training  reported  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  Physical  Training.  The  committee 
stated  that  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  nomi- 
nate assistants  at  this  time,  but  preferred  to  wait 
until  a  director  had  been  appointed,  and  had  formu- 
lated his  plan  of  work.  Dr.  Hartwell  was  elected  to 
the  position  named  by  the  Board,  and  is  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  Jan.  1,  1891. 

CO— EDUCATION . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  25,  1890,  the 
following  order  was  passed :  "  Ordered,  That  a  special 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
with  special  reference  to  future  school  buildings." 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  the  committee  was 
appointed,  and  entered  upon  their  work  with  zeal 
and  earnestness.    The  result  of  their  labors  was 
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presented  to  the  Board  in  September.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  recommended  that  all  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for 
the  co-education  of  the  children  in  every  district  of 
the  city.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee, 
as  they  certainly  feel  it  is  not  their  duty,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  co-education.  As  chroniclers  of 
the  acts  of  the  Board,  they  deem  this  subject  of  too 
much  importance  not  to  be  mentioned.  The  Board 
were  not  ready  to  indorse  such  a  sweeping  change, 
and  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  Important  as  the  subject  undoubtedly 
is,  yet  there  were  so  many  demands  made  upon  the 
Board  in  which  there  is  no  division,  but  a  concen- 
trated uniformity  of  opinion,  that  the  Board  gave 
way  to  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  schools,  and 
the  subject  was  for  the  time  dismissed. 

TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  detention 
and  instruction  of  truants  and  absentees  from  school, 
has  been  the  subject  of  solicitous  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  for  many  years.  We  believe 
that  the  present  institution  at  Deer  Island  is  not 
the  place  to  which  truants  should  be  sent.  In 
1883  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  desirability  of  removing 
the  truant  school  from  Deer  Island  to  some  more 
suitable  location.  In  September  and  December, 
1884,  the  City  Council  were  requested  to  take  action 
in  the  matter.  In  January,  1885,  the  Board  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act,  which  was  ap- 
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proved  June  14,  1886  (Chapter  282  of  the  Acts  of 
188(5),  requiring  the  city,  upon*  the  request  of  the 
School  Committee,  to  "establish  on  the  mainland, 
at  some  place  removed  from  institutions  occupied  by 
criminal  or  vicious  persons,  a  parental  school  for  the 
confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  minor  chil- 
dren convicted  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  under 
sections  ten  and  twelve  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the 
Public  Statutes." 

The  Board  promptly  requested  the  City  Council 
to  establish  a  parental  school  in  accordance  with 
the  law  above  referred  to.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  —  January,  1890  —  the  Board,  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  requested  the  City  Council  to  establish  a 
parental  school  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1886. 
ISTothing  has  been  heard  from  this  request.  It  seems 
that  this  Board  has  done  all  that  it  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do,  and  surely  it  has  done  all  that  it 
has  power  to  do.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
spoken  of,  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  school  again 
and  again  urged.  We  can  but  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  so  many  times  before,  that  the  necessity 
for  some  action  in  this  matter  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing,  and  that  the  benefits  to  the  children 
and  the  schools,  if  a  parental  school,  such  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  law  of  1886,  should  be  established, 
would  be  incalculable. 

Having  thus  presented  in  review,  as  concisely  as 
their  importance  would  permit,  those  measures  which 
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have  received  the  attention  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  close  their  report  with  the 
confident  expression  of  the  opinion  that  our  public 
schools  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  never  more  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  support  of  all  the  people. 

LIBERTY  D.  PACKARD, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
CHARLES  E.  DANIELS. 
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REPORT. 


The  twenty-first  year  of  this  school  began  Sept.  4,  1889, 
with  eighty-two  pupils,  —  thirty-six  bo}'s  and  forty-six  girls. 
It  closed  in  June,  1890,  with  ninety-two  pupils, — thirty- 
eight  boys  and  fifty-four  girls.  Of  this  number  sixty-five 
were  residents  of  Boston,  twenty-five  were  from  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  and  two  from  other  States. 

Early  in  the  year  an  additional  teacher  was  needed,  and 
Miss  Kate  F.  Hobart  was  transferred  from  the  Charles 
Sumner  District  to  this  school. 

Improvement  and  progress  characterized  the  classes 
throughout  the  year ;  the  pupils  were  attentive,  and  the 
teachers  faithful.  Unusual  care  was  taken  to  interest  the 
children  in  reading,  and  the  results  were  gratifying,  espe- 
cially among  the  older  pupils,  who  acquired  a  fondness  for 
books,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  expressed  by  Alexander 
"  Graham  Bell,  in  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Sixth  National  Conference  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf, 
in  April,  1888  :  — 

I  would  urge  upon  all  superintendents  and  prineipals  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  the  importance  of  introducing  reading  as  a  regular  school 
exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  language.  I  would  introduce  into 
the  very  youngest  classes  the  practice  of  reading,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  children  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ivords  on  the 
printed  page  before  them.  By  this  practice  a  repetition  of  the  words  to 
the  eye  would  be  secured,  which  could  not  probably  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  and  reading  would  co-operate  with  the  regular  instruc- 
tion of  the  school-room  to  bring  about  a  gradual  comprehension  of 
language. 
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I  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  pupils,  in  printed  form, 
the  stories  that  hearing  children  love  to  hear,  and  require  them  to  read 
those  stories,  whether  they  understand  them  or  not,  without  giving 
them  any  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Then,  after  their  allotted  task 
is  completed,  I  would  give  them  a  reward. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  language  by  the  deaf,  reading  will 
perform  the  function  that  hearing  does  for  the  ordinary  child.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  more  important  habit  can  be  formed  by  the  pupil  than 
the  habit  of  reading,  for,  after  all,  the  utmost  that  you  can  do  for  his 
education  in  his  school  life  is  to  introduce  him  to  the  wider  literature  of 
the  world. 

The  privilege  of  attending  the  North  Bennet-street  In- 
dustrial School,  and  the  Sloyd  class  in  the  Warrenton-street 
Chapel,  was  extended,  as  in  past  years,  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  And  we  are  glad  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  afternoon  lessons.  Pupils 
thus  trained  acquire  the  habit  of  being  attentive,  orderly, 
and  accurate  ;  and  these  acquisitions  greatly  increase  their 
ability  to  learn  in  the  ordinary  school-room. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
warm  friends  of  the  school  have  made  it  possible,  by  gener- 
ous contributions,  to  continue  this  work  in  the  new  school 
building,  and  we  most  cordially  thank  those  who  have  the 
North  Bennet  and  Warrenton  street  schools  in  charge  for 
the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  in  receiving  our  pupils 
in  the  past.  We  know  they  will  rejoice  with  us  over  the 
good  fortune  that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  longer  to 
extend  the  kindness. 

In  June  last  the  school  was  removed  to  the  new  Horace 
Mann  School-house  on  Newbury  street.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  building  :  — 

It  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  credit  to  both  State  and  city,  while  it 
certainly  must  be  a  joy  to  teachers  and  pupils  for  many  years  to  come. 
Passing  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  entrance,  arched  and  massive,  you 
enter  the  vestibule  by  the  heavy  oak  doors,  polished  and  strong,  as  of 
some  castle  of  the  olden  time.    The  vestibule  glistens  with  its  panels 
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of  highly  polished  wood.  From  there,  through  shining  doors  of  the 
same  noble  wood,  we  pass  into  a  good-sized  hall.  There  are  five 
school-rooms  on  the  first  floor  —  this  is  the  primary  department  —  and  a 
reception-room.  All  the  rooms  of  the  building  are  finished  in  ash,  and, 
like  the  oak  of  the  doors  and  vestibule,  it  is  highly  polished.  A 
comfortable  room  for  the  teachers  of  this  department  leads  from  this 
hall  and  the  girls'  entrance,  near  their  wrap-room,  or  dressing-room. 
Folding-doors  separate  the  hall  extending  back  towards  Hotel  Kensing- 
ton, from  which  leads  the  boys'  entrance.  Near  by  is  their  convenient 
dressing-room,  with  its  long  rows  of  hooks,  upon  many  of  which  hang 
towels,  each  pupil  being  expected  to  bring  one.  Besides  the  school- 
rooms and  others  mentioned,  a  large  hall  is  on  this  floor  for  physical 
exercise.  The  second  floor  is  the  grammar  department,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  in  number  and  arrangement  of  rooms.  The  prin- 
cipal's room  is  on  this  floor.  The  third  floor  is  one  vast  room,  so  to 
speak,  eighty-seven  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide.  This  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  four  rooms  —  one  for  lunch,  another  as 
the  sewing-room,  one  for  a  class-room,  and  the  fourth  for  the  drawing 
and  modelling  room.  The  light  is  beautiful  from  these  high  rooms ; 
but  the  whole  building  is  well  lighted  by  many  windows;  no  room, 
however  small,  but  has  a  window.  The  furniture  of  the  room,  teachers' 
and  pupils'  desks  and  the  clocks  are  of  cherry.  The  chairs  are  of  cane, 
seats  and  backs ;  and  the  principal,  Miss  Fuller,  was  kindly  allowed  to 
suggest  the  style,  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  her  pupils.  There  are 
several  rooms  on  the  basement  floor,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  the 
Sloyd  room.  Steam  heat  is  used.  The  ventilation  seems  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  There  are  six  exits  to  the  building.  What  a  ful- 
filment of  hopes,  in  the  completing  of  this  beautiful  building,  for  those 
who  have  waited  so  long !  what  a  triumph  of  patience  and  faith  for 
Miss  Fuller,  who. has  waited  nine  long  years  for  a  suitable  place  for 
those  little  ones  intrusted  to  her  care !  and  what  a  memorial  for  Horace 
Mann,  that  noble  spirit,  who,  many  years  ago,  brought  from  Germany 
the  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  speech  for  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
silence!  but  the  times  were  not  ready.  Ten  years  after  his  death  the 
seed  sprang  into  light. 

In  December  Mr.  A.  K.  Tilden  presented  to  the  school  a 
large  and  beautiful  national  flag,  and  at  Christmas  Mrs. 
Francis  Brooks,  who  has  so  many  times  made  the  school  her 
debtor,  gave  nearly  one  hundred  juvenile  books,  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  children's  library,  and  also  provided  a  beautiful  tree  for 
the  pupils  of  the  primary  classes. 
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In  this  connection  the  committee  desire  to  make  special 
mention  of,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  for  the 
courtesy  he  has  shown  at  all  times  in  the  care  and  furnishing 
of  the  building. 

Although  the  occupancy  of  the  building  took  place  in 
June,  it  was  thought  best  to  postpone  the  dedication  of  the 
school-house  to  a  date  corresponding  to  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  school.  This  report,  which  should  have 
been  issued  in  September,  has  been  delayed  till  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  could  be  incorporated.  These  exercises  took 
place  on  November  10,  1890,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
herewith  appended. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS, 
EMILY  A.  FIFIELD, 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN. 


DEDICATORY  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 

The  Hon.  Charles  I.  Gallagher,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  then  welcomed  the  parents,  friends,  pupils,  and 
teachers  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  and  referred  to 
the  opening  of  this  school  for  the  deaf,  with  its  nine  pupils, 
in  East  street  and  Somerset  street,  in  1869,  and  its  sub- 
sequent removals  to  Pemberton  square  and  thence  to  the 
Warrenton-street  building,  where  it  remained  for  fifteen 
years.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ira  Allen, 
for  many  years  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
this  school,  who  was  most  active  in  securing  the  transfer  of 
the  school  to  the  Warrenton-street  building,  but  who  died 
in  1875  without  having  seen  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  their 
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new  home.  He  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  school  to  its 
present  numbers,  eighty- eight  pupils  and  nine  teachers,  re- 
quiring enlarged  accommodations,  and  as  a  result  the  present 
building  so  complete  and  finished  in  all  its  appointments. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  land  for  this  building  was  a 
gift  from  the  State  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  said  that  both 
State  and  city  combine  to  meet  the  cost  of  educating  the 
pupils  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Boston  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  He  also  added  that  pupils  come  to  this  school 
from  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  a  preparatory  school  founded 
by  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks.  He  stated  that  two  hundred  and 
nine  pupils  have  gone  out  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
are  enjoying  the  blessings  and  benefits  resulting  from  their 
education.  He  spoke  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  mention- 
ing especially  Dr.  George  F.  Bigelow,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  this  school,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Brooks,  now  absent  in  Europe,  pioneers  with  Miss  Fuller 
in  this  grand  work,  and  whose  great  interest  in  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  deaf  makes  their  presence  an  almost 
essential  element,  and  without  whom  this  occasion  seems 
incomplete.  He  referred  to  their  many  contributions  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  books,  and  other 
articles  needed  by  the  children.  He  spoke,  with  feelings  of 
tenderness,  of  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  deceased,  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  afterwards  a  supervisor  of  this  school,  and  who 
in  both  relations  was  a  devoted  friend  and  firm  supporter  of 
every  measure  in  its  interests  ;  and  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Bond, 
who,  up  to  her  death  in  1884,  had  been  for  fourteen  years 
first  assistant  to  Miss  Fuller  in  the  school. 

President  Gallagher  closed  with  remarks  appreciative  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  teachers  and  pupils-,  and  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  patience,  devotion,  and  efficiency  of 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  principal  of  the  school  from  its  foun- 
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dation,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  President,  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words,  presented  the  keys  of  the  build- 
ing to  Dr.  Caroline  E.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Dr.  Hastings  responded  as  follows  :  — 

By  an  accident  of  position  on  the  committee  having  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  charge,  it  devolves  upon  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  receive  these  keys  from  you,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  principal.  But  by  no  mere  accident  of  position 
does  it  devolve  upon  you,  Miss  Fuller,  to  receive  them.  They 
come  into  your  hands  by  right ;  one  may  almost  say  by 
right  of  discovery.  For  with  patient  and  painstaking  search 
you  have  discovered  another  key  which  has  unlocked  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge  to  many  a  one  whose  intellectual 
powers  would  have  remained  undeveloped,  whose  lips  could 
never  have  given  expression  to  thought. 

I  know  I  voice  the  earnest  wish  of  all  present  and  many 
absent  when  I  express  the  hope  that  the  future  years  of  your 
service  will  outnumber  those  which  have  gone  into  the  past. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  these  keys  in  your 
keeping. 

On  receiving  the  keys  Miss  Fuller  said  :  — 

Dr.  Hastings,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Horace 
Mann  School: 

I  accept  these  keys  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  their  transfer  to  my  care  implies,  and  with  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  confidence  placed  in  me.  It  will  be  my 
constant  endeavor  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  my  aim  in  the 
past,  to  make  this  school  all  that  the  committee  in  charge, 
the  parents,  and  the  friends  wish  it  to  be  ;  and  I  believe  that 
each  teacher  associated  with  me  will  continue  to  aid  in  this 
purpose  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers, 
the  pupils,  and  myself,  I  wish  to  express  heartfelt  thanks  to 
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all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  this  beautiful 
building  for  us.  We  remember  that  its  erection  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  many,  and  that  the  beginning  of  those  efforts 
dates  back  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  The  first 
official  appeal  for  something  better  than  the  old  house  was 
made  in  July,  1879,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  the  late  F.  Lyman  Winship  introduced  an  order 
requesting  the  City  Council  "to  remodel  the  Horace  Mann 
school-house  to  accommodate  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
school."  For  various  reasons  this  request  was  not  granted  ; 
but  Mr.  Winship  continued  to  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  to  secure  a  proper  building  for  the  school.  It  was 
not  until  six  years  later  that  the  lot  of  land  upon  which  this 
new  house  now  stands,  was  given  conditionally  by  the  State 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  weary  waiting-time  since  then 
is  to-day  almost  forgotten  in  the  joy  at  seeing  our  pupils 
gathered  in  a  house  designed  especially  for  their  needs. 
Not  only  has  every  provision  been  made  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  grades,  but  the  building  affords  opportuni- 
ties forgiving  manual  training.  Kind  friends  have  gener- 
ously supplied  us  with  money  to  begin  this  training.  Its 
importance  and  its  value  to  our  children  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They,  more  than  others,  need  preparation 
during  school  life  for  the  duties  that  await  them  at  its  close. 
It  has  been  the  cherished  purpose  of  the  school,  ever  since 
its  organization,  to  help  its  pupils  to  become  not  only  cheer- 
ful, self-dependent  men  and  women,  but  contributors  to  the 
well-being  of  those  about  them.  Of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  who  have  gone  out  from  our  care,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  are  doing  their 
share  of  the  world's  work  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
with  benefit  to  others. 
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The  President  then  introduced  Mayor  Hart,  who  spoke  as 
follows  :  — 

The  Commonwealth,  of  which  Boston  is  truly  the  capital, 
demands  that  every  child  in  Massachusetts  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  a  common-school  education.  When  the  law  makes 
this  demand,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  included.  Our  city, 
ever  proud  of  its  public  schools,  has  vied  with  the  State  in 
providing  the  necessary  means.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
public  schools,  free  and  open  to  all,  specially  liberal  provi- 
sions have  been  made  to  give  an  education  to  the  deaf. 

For  twenty-one  years  to-day,  the  city  has  maintained  for 
the  deaf  a  free  public  day-school,  which  now  finds  a  home  in 
the  splendid  building  dedicated  to-day.  For  this  magnificent 
estate  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  city  and  the  Common- 
wealth, the  latter  contributing  the  land  and  a  part  of  the 
running  expenses,  while  the  city  of  Boston  supplies  the 
building,  costing,  with  the  furniture,  more  than  $90,000,  and 
maintains  the  school. 

Great  praise  is  due  also  to  the  teachers  of  this  school,  es- 
pecially the  faithful  principal,  who  has  served  from  its  very 
beginning.  In  addition,  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember 
with  gratitude  the  services  rendered  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  by  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  telephone  bearing 
his  name,  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  His  great  career 
in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Boston  invited  him  to 
come  here  and  teach  the  more  effectual  transmission  of  human 
speech.  He  has  taught  the  deaf  to  understand  the  words  of 
wisdom  and  love,  and  he  Has  enabled  us  all  to  understand 
when  we  are  spoken  to  over  great  distances. 

This  school,  then,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  and  with  modern 
ideas  of  progress.  I  trust  that  it  will  grow  in  the  future  as 
it  has  grown  in  the  past,  and  that  nothing  but  good  will  ever 
pass  through  its  doors. 
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The  following  note  from  Governor  Brackett  was  read  :  — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Executive  Department,  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1890. 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller: 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  very  much  regret  to  find  that  an  important  en- 
gagement, which  was  accidentally  overlooked  at  the  time  of  my  accept- 
ance of  your  kind  invitation  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  which  will  not  admit  of 
postponement,  will  prevent  my  attendance  ,  at  the  exercises  this 
morning. 

Trusting  that  the  occasion  may  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Q.  A.  BRACKETT. 

President  Gallagher  presented  the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  of  Washington,  who  made  the  following  interesting 
historical  address  :  — 

HISTORICAL    ADDRESS    BY    THE    HON.    GARDINER  GREENE 

HUBBARD. 

T\re  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
the  dedication  of  this  building  to  its  use.  The  many  friends 
that  surround  us,  the  band  of  experienced  teachers,  the  large 
number  of  pupils,  this  new  and  beautiful  building,  mark  it  as 
the  day  of  our  prosperity. 

It  seems  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  spend  a  few  moments 
in  recounting  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  in  showing  what  it  has  accomplished  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  recalling  the  memory 
of  him  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  founded. 

This  was  the  first  public  day-school  ever  opened  to  deaf 
children.  Before  this,  they  had  been  gathered  into  institu- 
tions, apart  from  friends,  isolated  from  the  world  around  them, 
a  distinct  and  separate  community.  This  plan  was  thought 
necessary  to  their  education.  Our  experiment  carried  on 
for  twenty-one  years,  has  proved  by  its  continued  and  growing 
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success,  that  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  to  others  all  the  advantages 
of  school  education  can  be  extended  without  the  severance  of 
home  and  family  ties.  As  the  direct  offspring  of  this  the 
first  day-school,  similar  schools  have  grown  up  in  other  States, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  be  glad  of  the  past  and  to  take  cour- 
age for  the  future  ?  But  this  school  represents  not  merely 
the  opening  of  the  first  day-school,  but  with  the  Clarke  in- 
stitution, the  introduction  and  development  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  deaf  until  then  unknown  in  this  country. 
Before  that  time  the  education  of  the  deaf  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  sign  language.  That  this  system  had  accomplished 
great  and  good  results  we  gratefully  acknowledge  ;  but  in 
our  midst  was  growing  up  a  distinct  race,  using  a  language 
of  their  own,  unknown  to  their  friends,  without  literature, 
and  though,  perhaps,  often  beautiful  and  expressive,  still 
vague  and  indefinite. 

Perhaps  but  few  who  rejoice  with  us  to-day  can  go  back 
in  memory  to  the  time  when,  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  but  with 
courage  and  hope,  our  little  school  was  opened,  and  still 
further  back  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  oral 
system  of  deaf-mute  education,  which  this  school  has  helped 
to  develop. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education 
in  this  country  from  itscommencement ;  and,  if  my  narrative 
becomes  somewhat  personal,  may  I  be  excused?  All  great 
movements  start  from  a  small  centre.  Our  broadest  chari- 
ties have  grown  from  some  individual  human  need.  My 
own  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  my  earnest 
efforts  to  introduce  what  I  believed  a  better  method  of  in- 
struction than  the  one  then  in  use,  sprang  from  my  anxiety 
for  my  little  deaf  child. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  parents  and  friends  of  a 
little  deaf  girl  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  sought  for  her  some 
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means  of  education.  There  were  no  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  sent 
abroad  to  visit  the  various  institutions  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  study  the  methods  of  instruction.  He  brought 
back  the  French  system  of  the  Abbe  De  l'Epee.  On  in- 
quiry, a  number  of  deaf  children  were  found,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hartford  was  incorporated.  An  appropria- 
tion was  obtained  from  Congress  and  from  each  State  from 
which  pupils  were  sent;  other  schools  were  opened  in  dif- 
ferent States  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  the  sign  language 
was  used. 

Vague  reports  were  occasionally  brought  to  this  country 
of  another  system  used  in  Germany,  where  the  deaf  were 
taught  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips.  Nothing  definite 
was  known  in  regard  to  this  system  until  1843.  In  that 
year,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation from  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Howe,  went  to  Europe 
to  study  the  various  systems  of  education.  They  visited 
several  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  deaf  children  taught  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips. 
On  their  return,  Mr.  Mann  published  a  report,  and  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  German  oral  system  of  in- 
struction in  this  country. 

His  report  excited  such  general  interest  that  the  American 
Asylum  and  the  New  York  Institution  sent  gentlemen  abroad 
to  investigate  the  subject.  They  reported  that  the  sign  lan- 
guage was  used  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
oral  system  in  Germany  only ;  "  that  in  the  case  of  the 
great  majority,  instruction  in  mechanical  articulation  was 
attended  "by  too  little  benefit  to  compensate  for  the  serious 
efforts  made  in  attempting  it,"  and  therefore  no  material 
change  should  be  made  in  the  American  schools.  A  teacher 
of  articulation  was  employed  for  a  short  time  at  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  ;  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
system  was  abandoned.    Earnest  and  devoted  teachers  la- 
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bored  faithfully  to  develop  the  mind  and  train  the  faculties 
through  the  medium  of  the  si<m  language.  Much  was 
accomplished  ;  many  a  darkened  mind  was  brightened,  many 
lives  enriched,  many  a  saddened  heart  made  glad  ;  but  the 
child  was  a  foreigner  in  his  own  land,  comprehending  and 
using  a  language  known  only  to  the  Institution.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  but  it  re- 
mained always  an  unfamiliar  tongue.  The  medium  of 
instruction  met  the  natural  expression  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

In  1860,  my  little  girl  lost  her  hearing  through  a  fearful 
illness;  she  was  a  bright,  intelligent  child  of  four  years, 
but  her  language  was  lisping  and  imperfect.  When  con- 
vinced of  her  deafness  our  great  anxiety  was  to  retain  her 
language,  and  to  know  how  we  might  carry  on  her  educa- 
tion. \Te  asked  advice  of  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the 
deaf.  "  You  can  do  nothing,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  when  she 
(is  ten  years  old  send  her  to  an  institution,  where  she  will 
be  taught  the  sign  language." 

"But  she  still  speaks  ;  can  we  not  retain  her  language?" 

"  She  will  lose  it  in  three  months  and  become  dumb  as 
well  as  deaf;  you  cannot  retain  it." 

It  was  in  this  time  of  our  discouragement  that  we  heard 
of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Horace  Maun  and  Dr.  Howe  to  the 
schools  of  Germany,  and  their  report  in  favor  of  the  oral 
system.  We  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  for  help.  He  told  us 
that  even  children  born  deaf  could  be  taught  to  speak,  and 
encouraged  us  to  talk  to  our  little  girl,  and  to  teach  her  to 
recognize  the  spoken  words  of  our  lips.  He  warned  us  not 
to  use  nor  to  allow  any  signs,  and  never  to  understand  them. 
Cheered  by  this  encouragement,  but  discouraged  by  all' 
other  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  by  our  own  ignorance,  we 
groped  our  way.  Gradually  light  dawned.  The  child 
began  to  recall  words  forgotten  in  her  long  illness,  and  to 
add  new  words  to  her  vocabulary  learned  from  our  lips.  A, 
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young  teacher,  Miss  True,  who  has  ever  since  been  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  was  then  totally  inexperi- 
enced, though  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for 
the  work,  came  to  our  aid.  Oar  little  girl  joined  her  sisters 
in  their  lessons  and  their  play.  She  knew  no  signs,  she 
spoke  imperfectly  but  intelligibly,  and  understood  those 
around  her.  It  was  in  after  years  that  she  told  me  she  did 
not  then  know  that  she  differed  in  any  way  from  other 
children,  and  sometimes  wondered  why  strangers  would 
address  her  younger  sister  rather  than  herself.  Meanwhile, 
under  Miss  True's  intelligent  teaching,  her  mental  develop- 
ment progressed  rapidly,  and  her  language  grew  daily.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  we  had  chosen  the  better  system  of 
education  for  our  child,  and  earnestly  wished  other  deaf 
children  might  share  its  advantages.  We  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  when,  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  we  called 
with  our  little  girl  on  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  mother,  a  deaf- 
mute.  As  she  observed  the  child  and  witnessed  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  understood  and  answered  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
she  turned  to  her  son  and  asked  :  "  Why  was  I  not  taught  to 
speak  ?  " 

In  1864,  in  connection  with  a  few  friends  and  aided  by 
for.  Howe,  we  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  a 
school  where  the  system  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  should  be  used.  Hon.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  of  North- 
ampton, a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  to  which  our  petition  was  referred,  had  a  daughter 
born  deaf,  then  a  pupil  in  the  American  Asylum.  .  He  was 
convinced  from  his  own  observation  that  it  was  impossible 
to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  through  his  influence  our 
efforts  were  defeated. 

Not  baffled  nor  discouraged  by  defeat,  we  then,  with  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  a  few  friends,  determined  to  open  a 
little  school  of  our  own.  After  eudit  months  of  waiting  for 
pupils,  our  school  was  opened  at  Chelmsford,  in  June,  1866, 
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with  only  five  pupils ;  but  Miss  Rogers  was  their  teacher. 
Her  sister  had  been  with  Dr.  Howe  as  the  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell,  both  of  whom  were  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  How  identified  Miss  Rogers  has  been 
with  the  whole  work  from  the  very  beginning,  bow  much 
of  its  success  is  due  to  her  earnestness  and  entire  devotion, 
we  all  know. 

Since  the  first  days  of  that  little  school,  teachers  equally 
faithful,  equally  devoted,  equally  earnest,  have  entered  into 
the  work  and  have  carried  it  on  to  its  present  success ;  but 
Miss  Rogers  gave  it  its  first  start.  Hon.  Thomas  Tal- 
bot, then  Lieutenant-Governor  and  brother-in-law  of  Miss 
Rogers,  became  interested  in  the  work  and  encouraged  me  to 
apply  again  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Talbot  called  with  us  on 
Governor  Bullock  to  secure  his  aid.  To  our  great  surprise 
and  pleasure  the  Governor  informed  us  that  he  had  just 
learned  that  a  gentleman  in  Northampton  had  been  watching 
our  work  and  was  ready  to  give  fifty  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  he  would  gladly  help  us. 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  he 
said  :  — 

For  successive  years  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Commonwealth  through 
annual  appropriations  have  been  placed  for  instruction  and  training  in 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  While,  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates, 
science  was  at  fault  and  methods  were  crude,  in  the  absence  of  local 
provisions,  this  course  was  perhaps  justifiable ;  but  with  added  light 
of  study  and  experience,  which  has  explored  the  hidden  ways  and 
developed  'the  mysterious  laws  by  which  the  recesses  of  nature  are 
reached,  I  cannot  longer  concur  in  the  policy  of  expatriation.  For  I 
cjnfess  I  share  the  sympathetic  yearnings  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts towards  these  children  of  the  State  detained  by  indissoluble  chains 
in  the  domain  of  silence.  This  rigid  grasp  we  may  never  relax,  but 
over  unseen  waves,  through  the  seemingly  impassable  gulf  that  separates 
them  from  their  fellows,  we  may  impart  no  small  amount  of  abstract 
knowledge  and  moral  culture.  They  are  the  wards  of  the  State.  Then 
as  ours  is  the  responsibility,  be  ours  also  the  grateful  labor,  and  I  know  not 
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to  what  supervision  we  may  more  safely  intrust  the  delicate  and  intri- 
cate task  than  to  the  matured  experience  which  has  overcome  the 
greater  difficulty  of  blindness  superadded  to  privation  of  speech  and 
hearing.  In  no  other  object  of  philanthropy  the  warm  heart  of  Massa- 
chusetts responds  more  promptly.  Assured  as  I  am  on  substantial 
grounds  that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop  rich 
sources  of  private  beneficence,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the 
initial  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  class  of  dependents  within  our 
own  Commonwealth. 

This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  large  joint 
special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Dudley  was  chairman  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
appeared  for  that  Board.  I  represented  petitioners  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  ;  while  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  American  Asylum,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  its 
former  principal,  and  Hon.  Calvin  Day,  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  appeared  in  the  interests  of  the  asylum  as  advo- 
cates of  the  sign  language,  and  as  opponents  of  our  petition  ; 
a  large  number  of  deaf-mutes,  with  Prof.  D.  E.  Bartlett  as 
interpreter,  were  also  present.  At  one  of  the  hearings  my 
daughter  was  called  before  the  committee  and  questioned 
in  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Her  answers  were 
satisfactory. 

To  test  her  general  intelligence  a  gentleman  asked,  M  Can 
you  tell  me  who  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable  ? "  Quickly 
and  smilingly  she  answered,  "  Cyrus  Field."  The  commit- 
tee was  convinced  that  her  progress  and  intelligence  were 
equal  to  that  of  most  hearing  children  of  the  same  age,  and 
o;ave  us  our  charter.  At  one  of  these  hearings  our  little  girl 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  deaf-mute's  signs,  and  asked 
why  deaf-mutes  did  not  speak  with  the  lips,  as  she  did, 
for  she  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  talk  with  the  mouth 
than  with  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Dudley  became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
oral  system  ;  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked  if  his  little 
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(laughter  could  ever  be  taught  to  speak.    In  a  year  he  heard 
from  her  lips  the  words  "  father"  and  "  mother." 

Miss  Rogers  removed  with  her  little  school  to  Northamp- 
ton and  became  its  principal.  Thus  the  first  school  for 
teaching  articulation,  lip-reading,  and  oral  instruction  to  the 
deaf  was  established  in  this  country. 

A  member  of  the  committee  from  Boston,  also  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  took  an  especial  interest  in 
the  hearing.  He  attended  every  meeting  and  visited  our  little 
school  at  Chelmsford,  called  repeatedly  to  see  our  daughter, 
and  aided  us  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  our 
charter,  having  first  inserted  a  provision  giving  us  right  to 
establish  schools  in  two  other  suitable  places  besides  North- 
ampton. The  name  of  that  gentleman  was  Dexter  S.  King. 
His  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf  children,  instead  of 
ceasing  with  the  granting  of  our  charter,  increased. 

Scarcely  was  our  school  opened  when  he  asked  that  a 
branch  might  be  started  in  Boston.  This  we  were  unable  to 
do.  Mr.  King,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  secured 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject  in 
1868  and  1869.  The  city  was  canvassed;  fifty  deaf  chil- 
dren were  found,  of  whom  only  twenty-two  were  in  school. 
Twenty-eight  were  at  home,  with  no  oik4  able  to  render  them 
aid  in  their  search  for  an  education.  The  committee  estab- 
lished this  school  by  the  name  of  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
It  was  on  November  10,  1869,  in  a  room  in  the  old  school- 
house  in  Easl  street,  with  nine  pupils.  In  one  week  an 
afternoon  session  had  opened  for  eleven  other  pupils  in  the 
school-house  on  Somerset  street. 

In  January,  1870,  it  moved  into  suitable  quarters  on  Pem- 
berton  square,  where  it  remained  for  several  years. 

When  Mr.  King  retired  from  the  School  Committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  in  1871,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
stating  "that  to  him  was  mainly  due  the  project  of  establish- 
ing in  this  city  a  public  school  for  deaf-mutes,  the  first  in- 
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stitution  of  the  kind  in  America,"  and  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  for  his  valuable  services.  For  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
school. 

In  the  year  1873  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School.  A  principal  was  necessary  who 
could  not  only  instruct  the  deaf,  but  could  supervise  all  the 
interests  of  the  school,  securing  both  the  affection  of  the 
pupils  and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.' To  Miss  Fuller,  this  school  and  the  deaf  children 
of  America  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  re- 
paid. 

A  few  years  later  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  B.  St.  John 
Ackers,  visited  the  various  schools  of  England  and  America, 
seeking  for  the  best  means  of  educating  his  own  deaf  child. 
He  decided  that  she  should  be  taught  by  articulation,  rather 
than  by  signs,  which  was  the  system  then  used  in  the 
English  institution.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
school  that  he  engaged  one  of  its  teachers,  Miss  Barton,  to 
return  with  him.  More  and  more  convinced  of  the  superi- 
ority of  "  articulation  teaching,"  and  feeling  the  importance 
of  thorough  and  earnest  teachers,  he  was  led  to  establish  a 
normal  school,  which  has  sent  out  many  teachers  well  fitted 
for  their  work.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Ackers,  then  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  was  influential  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
a  "Royal  Commission"  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission  by  the 
Queen. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  Bell  were  invited  to  be 
present,  as  representing  the  two  systems  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bell  gave  a  full  account  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  its  work,  in  which  he  has  always  felt  the  deepest 
interest.    In  their  report  the  Commission  recommend  : 
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That  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion in  the  oral  system ;  that  all  children  should  be  for  the  first  year,  at 
least,  instructed  in  the  oral  system,  and  after  the  first  year  they  should 
be  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read  on  the  oral  system,  unless  they  were 
physically  deficient. 

That  children  who  have  partial  hearing  should  in  all  cases  be  in- 
structed in  the  pure  oral  system. 

That  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  should,  as  in  Germany,  receive  sala- 
ries such  as  would  induce  teachers  of  special  attainments  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  on  a  higher  scale  than  those  enjoyed  by  trained  teachers 
of  ordinary  children. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  the  influence 
of  our  work  has  been  felt. 

The  year  before  the  Clarke  institution  was  opened,  there 
were  only  119  deaf  children  from  the  State  at  school.  Now 
there  are  312,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent.,  while  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  only  50  per  cent.  Massachusetts  has, 
therefore,  more  than  three  times  as  many  pupils  to-day, 
in  proportion  to  population,  as  it  had  twenty  years  ago. 
Starting  from  Massachusetts  as  a  centre,  public  interest 
was  everywhere  excited  by  the  deaf.  New  institutions  and 
day  schools  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  many  of  these  the  oral  system  alone  was  used.  In 
all,  teachers  of  articulation  were  employed,  and  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading  made  a  part  of  their  daily  instruction. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  3,246  in  1870,  to 
8,575  in  1890,  and  in  proportion  to  population  the  ratio  of 
increase  equals  that  of  our  own  State  three  to  one.  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Clarke 
and  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  to  the  general  into  rest  they 
have  awakened  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  are  undoubtedly  necessary  in 
every  State,  as  children  must  be  gathered  from  distant 
points ;  but  wherever  there  are  in  cities  a  sufficient  number 
of  children,  day  schools  are  certainly  to  be  preferred.  The 
home  influence,  the  strong  ties  of  affection,  are  often  more 
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important  to  the  deaf  child  than  to  the  hearing ;  for  he  is  less 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  success  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  has  led  to  the  opening  of  day  schools  in 
Portland,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Evansville,  New  Orleans,  and  La  Crosse. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  first  and  best  teachers 
of  this  school.  Early  in  its  history  Miss  Bond  became 
interested  in  it,  and  gave  to  it  her  time,  her  sympathies,  and 
her  earnest  labors.  For  years  her  efforts  for  its  progress 
were  unwearied  ;  and,  even  in  failing  health  and  extreme 
physical  suffering,  the  welfare  of  the  school  was  ever  in  her 
mind. 

When  we  consider  that  the  interest  in  deaf-mute  education 
which  formed  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that  the  recommen- 
dations which  have  so  changed  the  system  of  education  in 
Great  Britain,  are  a  direct  growth  from  our  work,  have  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  sown  in  our  weakness  has 
already  borne  much  fruit  and  will  yield  a  still  more  abundant 
harvest  ? 

Believing  that  for  the  deaf  our  system  lessens  their 
privations,  brings  them  more  into  communication  with  their 
friends  and  fellows,  and,  instead  of  building  up  still  higher 
the  separating  wall  of  a  different  language,  opens  to  them  as 
to  others  the  treasures  of  written  language,  shall  we  not 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  work  together  for 
this  end,  and  that  out  of  the  affliction  of  a  little  child 
a  blessing  has  come  to  many  ? 

The  success  of  our  schools  in  which  we  rejoice  to-day  is 
due  not  only  to  the  superiority  of  the  oral  system  over  the 
sign-language  system,  not  only  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  their  founders,  but  more  than  all  to  the 
devotion,  to  the  untiring  zeal,  and  to  the  ability  of  our 
teachers.  No  other  teaching  is  so  exacting,  requires  such 
constant  attention  and  unwearied  application.    The  names  of 
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all  these  teachers  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  our 
earthly  as  in  our  heavenly  firmament  one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory,  but  bright  as  constellations  shine  the 
names  of  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Fuller,  and  Miss  Bond. 

This  school  is  appropriately  named  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  since  Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  oral  system ;  but  it  was  to  Mr.  King  that 
this  school  owes  its  existence.  The  names  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundation  and  built  the  edifice  should  not  be 
forgotten.  A  bronze  tablet  should  be  affixed  to  its  walls  ; 
and  thereon,  associated  with  the  name  of  Horace  Mann,  should 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  Dexter  S.  King  and  Sarah  Fuller, 
that  thus  the  names  of  the  three  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  may  be  perpetuated. 

Secretary  Dickinson,  representing  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Brackett,  its  chairman, 
was  introduced  in  the  following  words,  written  by  Miss  Ful- 
ler in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  School  Committee  : 
"Mr.  Dickinson,  wdiose  cares  are  not  limited  even  by  the 
bounds  of  the  State,  has  not  overlooked  this  school.  To 
his  clear  judgment,  sound  advice,  and  ever  ready  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  best  in  educational  methods,  its  continued 
success  is  largely  due." 

hon.  joiin  w.  Dickinson's  address. 

Mr  Friends  :  — We  have  assembled  this  morning  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  this 
new  and  convenient  school-house. 

It  is  an  important  event,  as  it  signifies  that  an  important 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  educational  wealth  of  the 
State  and  the  town,  and  to  the  moans  of  public  instruction. 
And  more  than  this,  the  event  is  important  as  it  directs  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston 
is  the  first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  ever  in- 
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corporated  into  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  like  them 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  public-school  authori- 
ties. 

It  is  well  for  us,  as  we  make  provisions  for  public  instruc- 
tion, to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  that  exists  between 
the  causes  and  the  means  by  which  the  instruction  is 
produced.  A  cause  implies  a  being  endowed  with  the 
power  to  deliberate  and  to  will.  Means  are  things  to  be 
used.  Neither  the  cause  nor  the  means  existing  alone  can 
accomplish  any  end.  The  causes  that  produce  our  public 
schools  are  the  people,  who  establish  and  support  them  in 
obedience  to  laws  of  their  own  making ;  the  school  author- 
ities, who  organize  the  schools  and  administer  their  alfairs  ; 
the  supervisors,  who  act  as  executive  agents  of  the  School 
Board ;  the  teachers,  who  direct  the  children  in  their  school 
work  and  control  their  conduct ;  and,  finally,  the  children 
themselves,  who  are  to  be  developed  into  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizens  of  a  free  State.  These  are  the  efficient, 
living  causes,  each  holding  its  own  peculiar  relation  to 
results  which  the  schools  should  produce,  each  responsible 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  exertion  of  its  active  power. 

The  means  to  be  used  in  producing  these  results  are 
courses  of  study  in  which  the  branches  of  learning  to  be 
pursued  are'  enumerated,  and  which  determine  the  kind  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  —  natural  objects  and  illustrative 
apparatus  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  knowledge  ;  books 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  information 
about  objects  and  subjects  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
personal  observation  and  original  investigation  ;  methods  of 
study  to  be  employed  in  directing  the  mind  of  the  learner  to 
those  forms  of  activity  best  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  ; 
and,  lastly,  school-houses,  in  which  the  children  and  their 
teachevs  are  to  live  and  work  during  the  school  hours  of 
their  lives. 
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As  a  means  of  education  the  school-house  holds  an  im- 
portant relation.  If  it  is  located  in  a  quiet  place,  where  the 
pure  air  and  the  cheerful  sunlight  can  find  free  admission  to 
all  its  apartments  ;  if  it  is  constructed  with  an  intelligent 
reference  to  comfort,  convenience,  and  beauty,  then  the 
mental  labor  of  the  children  can  be  performed  under  such 
favorable  conditions  as  will  enable  it  to  produce  the  largest 
and  the  most  healthy  results. 

The  civilization  of  a  Massachusetts  community  may  be 
determined  quite  accurately  by  the  character  of  its  school- 
houses.  If  they  are  made  safe  and  comfortable  for  the 
children,  they  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
humane  element.  If  they  are  supplied  wTith  convenient 
places  for  all  necessary  things  belonging  to  a  well-organized 
school,  and  with  the  facilities  for  conducting  the  various 
forms  of  class  exercises,  they  must  have  been  constructed 
with  clear  ideas  of  the  intellectual  ends  which  the  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  produce.  If  in  their  forms  and  pro- 
portions they  combine  beauty  with  utility,  so  as  to  occasion 
emotions  of  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  young  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  two  essential 
qualities  of  good  school-houses,  then  these  structures  ex- 
hibit a  refined  public  taste.  In  more  ancient  times  not  much 
attention  was  given  to  these  things ;  then  the  'country  and 
its  institutions  were  new,  and  the  people  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  providing  for  the  gratification  of  their  physical  wants. 
For  mental  training  they* provided  for  so  much  only  as  was 
deemed  necessary  for  skill  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
This  school-house,  in  its  construction  and  appointments,  rep- 
resents the  progressive  ideas,  the  generosity,  the  foresight, 
and  the  humanity  of  a  highly  civilized  community  of  modern 
times.  It  represents  also  the  devotion  of  those  persons  who 
have  made  peculiar  forms  of  instruction  a  careful  study. 

Such  a  public  school-house  as  this  is,  with  such  a  situation, 
and  devoted  to  such  ends  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  was 
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established  to  promote,  was  not  possible  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history.  Nor  was  such  a  school  as  the  one  now  con- 
ducted here,  with  its  methods  of  teaching,  patiently  and 
hopefully  and  skilfully  applied,  possible  until  the  philosophy 
of  teaching  was  fully  discovered,  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  right  education  of  all  classes  of  its  children 
was  fully  recognized.  The  school-house  and  the  school  are 
both  evolutions  of  more  ancient  and  more  imperfect  ideas  of 
the  means  and  the  causes  which,  if  combined,  will  surely  fur- 
nish the  conditions  of  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  which  is 
the  foundation  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  elements  of 
individual  prosperity  and  good  citizenship.  For  this,  the 
Commonwealth  unites  with  the  municipality  and  its  school 
authorities  in  rejoicing  over  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion in  its  new  and  well-appointed  home,  where  the  advantages 
of  the  public  common  school  can  be  offered  as  a  free  gift  to 
all  those  who  come  here  for  instruction. 

But  while  we  may  seem  at  this  hour  to  be  engaged  in  the 
formalities  of  consecrating  a  school-house,  if  we  analyze 
these  ceremonies,  we  shall  find  that  they  signify  the  conse- 
cration of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  its 
relation  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  Commonwealth,  and  to 
the  personal  well-being  of  all  her  citizens. 

Popular  education  should  mean  more  than  the  simple  pos- 
session of  knowledge.  It  should  mean  nothing  less  than 
that  full  development  of  the  mind  that  enables  and  inclines 
it  to  think  so  as  to  discover  the  truth,  to  feel  the  pleasure 
and  pain  the  truth  is  adapted  to  excite,  and  to  choose  the 
best  ends.  Such  an  education  as  this  will  give  to  the  in- 
dividual the  power  of  self-control.  It  is  the  only  adequate 
preparation  for  good  citizenship  in  a  free  State.  In  a 
democratic  State  like  our  own,  the  free  public  school 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  our  children  seems  to  be  a 
necessity.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  of  the  re- 
public receive  some  disciplinary  education.     They  must 
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receive  it  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  Here  they  will 
he  trained  to  think  alike  and  to  feel  alike,  and  to  act  to- 
gether, and  to  acquire  those  social  habits  that  enable  indi- 
viduals to  become  a  people.  The  exercises  of  this  hour 
should  fill  us  with  pleasing  anticipations  ;  for  they  signify 
that  in  the  future  the  advantages  of  public-school  instruction, 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  State,  are  to  be  freely  offered 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  her  people. 
♦ 

The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Washburn  was  presented,  as  the 
chairman  who  in  1870  wrote  the  first  report  of  the  school, 
and  who,  by  his  cordial  indorsement  of  Mr.  King's  plans, 
greatly  assisted  in  carrying  forward  the  work  and  in  secur- 
ing the  permanent  establishment  of  the  school. 

THE  HOX.  HENRY  S.   WASHBURX'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is,  my  friends,  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  advance 
made  in  our  day  and  generation  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  mankind.  Ear- 
nest men  and  women  are  constantly  striving  to  do  what  they 
can  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier.  They  are  giv- 
ing feet  to  the  lame,  eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  and 
speech  to  the  dumb.  No  child  is  born  so  devoid  of  the 
senses  essential  to  its  existence  and  happiness,  but  skill  and 
genius,  coupled  with  persistent  toil,  are  ready  to  open  the 
closed  avenues,  and  make  life  to  the  unfortunate  one  thereby 
both  bearable  and  pleasurable. 

It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  recall  the  beginning  of  this 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  now  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  It 
had  been  revealed  to  the  public  that  some  thirty  or  forty  deaf- 
mute  children  were  living  in  this  city , who  by  their  misfortune 
were  unable  to  enjoy  the  mental  training  she  so  liberally 
Hives  to  the  voun^  within  her  borders.  The  more  this  fact 
was  considered,  it  was  apparent  that  something  should  be 
done  in  their  behalf.    It  was  found  in  most  cases  that  these 
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children  were  connected  with  families  in  humble  circum- 
stances in  life,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
education  in  institutions  especially  provided  for  deaf-mutes. 
Hence  the  organization  of  this  school,  whose  twenty-first 
anniversary  we  to-day  celebrate. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  was  in  a  measure  an 
experiment.    That  it  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  is  seen  in  what  we  witness  about  us.  I 
can  never  forget  the  revelation  made  to  me  the  first  examina- 
tion, which,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  I  made  of  this 
school.    Miss  Fuller  called  up  before  me  one  of  her  scholars 
and  said,  "I  think  if  you  will  speak  slowly  and  distinctly,  she 
will  understand  by  the  movement  of  your  lips  what  you  say." 
I  asked  the  child,  "Do  you  love  flowers?"    "Yes,  sir,"  was 
her  answer.    I  turned  to  Miss  Fuller  and  asked,  "Do  you 
think  she  understood  my  question?"    "Repeat,"  she  said 
to  her,  "  Mr.  Washburn's  question."     And  at  once  her 
answer  came  in  forced  and  unnatural  tones,  it  is  true,  but 
easily  comprehended,  "Do  you  love  flowers?"    Here  was 
convincing  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  method  of  in- 
struction we  had  adopted;  and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  interest 
in  the  undertaking  such  as  I  had  not  before  experienced. 
Further  reading  from  the  blackboard  of  sentences  by  the 
same  pupil,  such  as,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  was  still  more  assuring.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  know  that  this  bright-eyed,  happy  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  the  historian  of  this  hour,  Mr.  Hubbard  ;  and  also  the 
accomplished  companion  of  him  who  taught  her  sealed  lips 
to  speak,  and  who  since  has  given  to  the  human  family  the 
power  to  transmit,  almost  regardless  of  time  and  space,  their 
wishes  and  wants,  one  to  another,  the  wide  world  over. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  honorable  mention  made  of  Mr.  King, 
who  was  a  most  worthy  member  of  the  School  Board  when  I 
was  connected  with  it.  He  was  my  personal  friend,  an 
unassuming  gentleman,  a  conscientious  worker  in  whatever 
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enterprise  he  embarked,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the 
organization  of  this  school. 

Let  me  not  fail  at  this  moment  to  say  that  the  progress 
made  in  this  institution  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  is 
due  to  the  patient  and  persevering  toil  of  a  band  of  teachers, 
who  merit  our  warmest  commendation  ;  and  especially  to  her 
whom  I  see  before  me,  who  has  ever  brought  to  her  task 
unswerving  devotion,  a  loving  heart,  and  that  strong,  practi- 
cal common  sense  wThich  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  success  in 
any  undertaking.  All  honor  to  Miss  Fuller,  who  has  thus 
given  the  flower  of  her  young  womanhood  and  her  riper  years 
to  this  noble  undertaking  !  I  recall  at  this  moment  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  when  visiting,  some  years  ago,  a  ragged 
school,  so  called,  in  the  east  of  London.  I  was  told  by  the 
friend  who  accompanied  me  that  the  superintendent,  a  vener- 
able and  most  benignant-appearing  gentleman,  had  been  in 
that  position  twenty  years!  Upon  my  remarking  to  him 
that  I  didn't  see  how  he  could  have  remained  so  long  in  such 
a  place  and  amid  such  repellant  surroundings,  he  replied, 
"Somebody  should  do  this  work,  and  why  not  I?"  A  gen- 
erous and  manly  reply,  truly.  Miss  Fuller  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  school  more  than  twenty  years.  Must  she 
not,  my  friends — as,  kindly  and  lovingly,  she  has  led  her 
youthful  charge  from  darkness  into  light  and  often  under  very 
discouraging  conditions — must  she  not  have  heard  His  voice 
again  and  again  who  once  took  little  children  in  His  arms 
and  blessed  them,  saying  unto  her,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me?" 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  next  introduced,  as  one  who  by 
speech  and  act  is  always  ready  to  promote  every  good  cause, 
and,  who,  while  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  school  and 
gave  to  it  his  strong  and  hearty  sympathy  and  support.  Dr. 
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Eliot  responded  feelingly  and  eloquently.  In  answer  to  a 
request  for  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  he  wrote  the  following 
note  :  — 

44  Brimmer  Street,  Dec.  3. 

Dear  Miss  Fuller  :  I  have  no  notes  from  which  to  write  out  the  few 
unstudied  words  I  said  at  the  dedication. 

You  will  always  have  my  cordial  sympathy  in  the  good  work  which 
I  trust  you  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  forward.  The  conditions  as  to 
rooms  and  a  building  are  more  favorable  than  they  have  been,  but  the 
true  spirit  of  the  school  does  not  depend  on  them,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

President  Gallagher  introduced  the  present  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  who  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

SUPERINTENDENT  SEAVER'S  ADDRESS. 

There  are  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  appears  the  most  interesting  of  schools. 
First,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  wins  our 
sympathy  by  its  purpose  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  most 
unfortunate  class  of  children  from  the  inconveniences  of 
their  misfortune.  Second,  from  the  professional  teacher's  or 
psychologist's  point  of  view,  it  is  deeply  interesting  in  the 
illustrations  it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of  mental  science,  of 
the  principles  in  teaching  based  thereupon,  and  of  the  sur- 
passing practical  skill  often  requisite  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  minds  abnormally  circumstanced.  We  cannot  rejoice 
in  the  prosperity  of  such  a  school,  if  we  measure  the  pros- 
perity only  by  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  as  we 
often  do  in  the  case  of  ordinary  day-schools,  for  that  sort  of 
prosperity  might  indicate  a  too  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  need  the  peculiar  kind  of  instruction  this  school 
gives  ;  but  we  can  and  do  rejoice  in  the  increasing  skill  and 
success  with  which  the  peculiar  work  of  this  school  is  ac- 
complished. 
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Let  us  see  why  the  work  of  this  school  should  be  so 
extremely  interesting  to  the  professional  teacher.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  remember  that  the  mind  of  a  non-hear- 
ing child  may  be,  and  usually  is,  as  sound  and  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  the  minds  of  other  children.  The  principles 
to  be  followed  in  his  instruction  are  the  same  as  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  instruction  of  other  children.  But  the 
application  of  these  principles  is  hindered  by  an  obstacle  which 
great  practical  skill  alone  can  overcome.  Herein  lies  the 
supreme  test  of  our  knowledge  of  principles  in  their  suc- 
cessful application  to  minds  having  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
avenues  of  communication  closed.  Time  was  when  persons 
born  deaf  were  classed  with  the  idiotic,  as  being  incapaci- 
tated for  instruction  or  for  communication  with  their  fellow- 
men.  They  were  regarded  by  the  law  as  non  compos  mentis, 
and  placed  under  guardianship,  when  necessary,  as  idiots 
were.  Down  to  quite  recent  times  the  common  assumption 
was  that  the  congenitally  deaf  could  never  learn  to  speak. 
Deprived  of  hearing,  they  were  also  of  necessity  deprived  of 
speech.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  usual  appellations 
"  deaf-mute,"  or  "deaf  and  dumb,"  which  have  their  equiva- 
lents in  all  languages.  But  now  it  is  recognized  that  these 
two  defects  are  not  necessarily  connected.  Modern  skill  in 
teaching  has  demonstrated  —  and  this  demonstration  has  been 
most  interestingly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  historical  ad- 
dress, to  which  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
—  that  oral  speech  can  be  acquired  notwithstanding  congeni- 
tal deafness.  A  person  is  properly  described  as  dumb  or 
mule  only  in  case  of  paralysis  or  atrophy  of  the  organs  of 
speech  or  of  their  corresponding  brain  centres.  So  the 
words  dumb  and  mule  are  not  to  be  joined  with  deaf  except 
in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  both  defects  exist  simultane- 
ously in  the  physical  organs.  The  pupils  of  this  school,  for 
example,  have  vocal  organs  as  normally  constituted  and  as 
capable  of  training  as  yours  or  mine  ;  only,  in  the  absence 
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of  hearing,  they  are  reached  with  far  greater  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  indeed  is  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  by  the  congenitally  deaf,  although  admitted  as 
a  possibility,  has  been  regarded  as  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
its  realization  would  cost.  There  are  still  writers  on  educa- 
tion who  hold  that  the  great  amount  of  time  required  for 
learning  to  speak  would  better  be  spent  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge through  other  means  of  communication  more  easily 
acquired. 

The  language  of  gesture,  we  know,  is  easily  acquired.  It 
is  the  first  and  natural  resort  for  persons  not  understanding 
one  another's  language.  Under  the  pressure  of  continued 
necessity  this  natural  language  reaches  a  high  state  of  devel- 
opment, and  becomes  capable  of  expressing  many  thoughts 
with  proper  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning.  Next 
comes  the  manual  alphabet,  which  also  is  easily  acquired, 
and  which  opens  the  way  for  reading  and  writing  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Thus  are  the  stores  of  human  knowl- 
edge quite  easily  opened  to  the  dumb.  Why  then  take  so 
much  trouble  to  acquire  articulate  speech  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  language  of  gesture  and  signs  fails 
to  put  the  deaf  and  dumb  person  in  full  communication  with 
speaking  people.  Very  few  speaking  people  ever  learn  the 
sign  language  well  enough  to  converse  in  it  readily.  So 
the  non-speaking  deaf  people  are  unable  to  converse  freely 
except  among  themselves,  or  with  their  teachers,  or  with 
intimate  friends.  Their  world  is  thus  a  very  narrow  one. 
They  are  cut  off  from  many  of  the  influences  which  make 
speaking  people  intelligent, — the  influences  of  general  society 
and  of  unhampered  conversation.  To  make  their  world  a 
broader  one,  they  must  have  the  power  of  articulate  speech 
and  the  power  of  reading  articulate  speech  from  the  lips  of 
others.  This  is  one  reason  for  undertaking  to  put  deaf 
persons  in  the  fullest  possible  communication  with  hearing 
and  speaking  people. 
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But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty  reason  still.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  authority,  Professor 
Bell,  that  if  non-speaking  deaf  people  are  kept  apart  from 
others,  so  that  they  associate  chiefly  among  themselves,  culti- 
vating their  sign  language  to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  becoming  more  interested  in  each  other  than 
in  people  outside  their  own  little  circle,  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger lest,  through  the  force  of  heredity,  a  dumb  variety  of 
the  human  race  may  ultimately  become  established.  There 
are  some  remarkable  statistics  which  support  this  view. 
Social  arrangements  which  favor  intermarriages  among  non- 
speaking  deaf  people  are  clearly  undesirable,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  discouraged.  The  direct  way  to  do 
this  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  to  the  utmost  social  inter- 
course with  people  not  so  afflicted. 

To  do  just  this,  through  developing  the  powers  of  vocal 
utterance  and  of  lip-reading,  is  the  aim  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Under  the  surpassingly  able,  skilful,  and  devoted 
instruction  of  its  principal,  Miss  Fuller,  results  have  here 
been  achieved  that  may  well  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  The  educational  processes  here  carried 
on  constitute  a  practical  psychology  of  the  highest  value  for 
teachers  everywhere.  Methods  of  teaching  shaped  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  mental  growth  ;  ingenious  devices 
for  conveying  ideas  and  for  eliciting  mental  action  under 
difficulties ;  striking  side-lights  often  afforded,  illustrating 
the  nature  of  sense-perception  and  of  mental  association, 
—  these  are  among  the  topics  of  practical  psychology  which, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  make  this  the  most  interesting  of 
schools.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  when  viewed  as  an  in- 
stitution of  practical  philanthropy ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
now  to  speak.  The  Horace  Mann  School  is  verily  our  most 
precious  educational  gem.  To-day  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  a 
worthy  setting,  a  beautiful  and  ample  new  building. 
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Mr.  George  C.  Mann,  principal  of  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  was  introduced  as  the  "son  of  Horace  Mann 
for  whom  the  school  is  named,  —  a  tardy  recognition  of  one 
whose  name  and  fame  are  international,  and  whose  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  a  school  for  those  who  could  not 
hear  was  made  known  as  early  as  1843,  but  who  died  before 
seeing  his  hope  realized.  As  his  ideas  have  been  adopted 
even  to  the  methods  proposed  by  him,  this  school  and  the 
city  may  be  proud  to  have  the  distinction  of  erecting  this 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Com- 
monwealth is  proud  to  have  his  bronze  statue  in  front  of  its 
Capitol." 

MR.   GEORGE  C.   MANN?S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Not  long  ago  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  gentleman  substantially  in  the  terms  in  which  I 
have  been  introduced  to  you,  —  as  the  son  of  Horace  Mann. 
But  my  friend  added,  —  what  was  not  expressed  here,  but 
what,  I  doubt  not,  was  present  in  your  minds,  —  that  Mr. 
Mann  was  a  very  good  man,  but  that  he  was  not  so  much  of 
a  man  as  his  father  ! 

I  could  not  decline  the  invitation  to  be  here  to-day,  and 
to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulation  upon  this  occasion. 

How  Horace  Mann  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  progress  of 
the  last  fifty  years  in  this  field  of  educational  labor  !  Many 
of  you  know,  much  better  than  I  do,  the  history  and  details 
of  the  controversy  that  raged  after  the  appearance  of  his 
report  upon  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Prussia,  between  the 
advocates  of  sign-language  and  of  lip-language,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recall  them  now.  If  there  were  in  those  days 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  there  were  certainly  not  dumb 
teachers  of  the  dumb.  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the 
establishment  of  this  school  and  other  schools  devoted  to  the 
beneficent  work  which  still,  among  broader  and  more  engross- 
ing duties,  kept  for  itself  a  place  in  his  heart !  How  he  would 
have  rejoiced  at  this  new  and  beautiful  school-house,  with  all 
its  facilities  and  appliances,  so  far  beyond  anything  that  he 
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could  have  dreamed  of  in  those  earlier  days  !  How  his  heart 
would  have  gone  out  to  this  company  of  happy  children,  — 
shorn  lambs  to  whom  the  winds  of  God  have  been  so 
blessedly  tempered  ! 

In  referring  to  the  hardships  of  his  own  early  life,  Mr. 
Mann  somewhere  expresses  his  belief  in  the  "rugged  nursing 
of  toil," — although  he  adds  that  he  believes  he  was  himself 
"nursed  too  much."  May  it  not  be  true,  in  these  days 
of  wide-spread  ease  and  luxury,  of  physical  comfort  and 
spiritual  indifference,  that  even  a  partial  deprivation  of 
bodily  sense  may  oftentimes,  as  it  were,  put  the  mind  on 
its  mettle,  and  result  in  bringing  out  traits  of  intellect  or 
character  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant?  Who  of 
us  cannot  turn  in  his  own  experience,  not  only  to  examples 
of  the  well-known  fact  of  an  increase  in  acuteness  and  power 
of  one  sense,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  another,  so  that  the 
individual  is  actually,  on  the  whole,  more  capable  in  con- 
sequence of  this  very  defect,  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  ;  but  also  to  cases  where  some  bitter  mental  or  moral 
experience,  arising  from  physical  shortcoming,  has  worked 
its  miraculous  spiritual  conversion  and  given  to  society  out 
from  an  environment  of  selfishness  or  sin,  of  weakness  or 
superficiality,  a  strong,  noble,  unselfish  Christian  character? 
Horace  Mann  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  such 
instances  the  blessed  compensatory  law  of  God's  infinite  be- 
nevolence, and  he  would  have  urged  on,  by  all  human  power, 
the  means  of  fulfilling  this  divine  purpose. 

And  this  brings  me  finally  to  these  teachers.  How  he 
would  bless  their  noble  work  !  I  cannot  better  consult  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  than  by  reading  a  few  words  of 
his  on  the  "  true  teacher."  Not  written  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  teachers  in  a  school  with  the  particular  objects 
of  this  school,  they  will  yet  apply  with  special  force  to  these 
teachers,  who  are  and  must  be  more  to  these  children  than 
the  ordinary  teacher  is  to  the  ordinary  child. 
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"For  what,"  he  says,  f(is  the  office  of  the  true  teacher? 
Does  he  not  stand  before  minds  wherein  exists  only  the 
capability  of  thought,  and  store  them  with  ideals  of  society, 
of  nature,  and  of  God,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  1 
have  had?  Does  he  not  fill  dark  voids  and  abysses  of  soul, 
which  but  for  him  would  forever  have  been  a  waste  and  a 
vacuity?  Does  not  his  spirit  move  over  unformed  capacities 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  as  once  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  reduce  the  chaos  to  order 
and  harmony?  How  nearly,  then,  is  he  a  creator!  How 
nearly  does  his  work  resemble  that  of  the  Omnipotent !  In 
the  beginning  God  said,  ?  Let  there  be  light ! '  and  instantly 
outburst  the  splendor  of  a  myriad  suns,  and  the  original 
darkness  did  not  flee,  but  was  annihilated.  In  every  child's 
mind  there  is  original  darkness  ;  in  every  child's  mind  there 
is  a  first  out-breaking  of  light.  Into  the  vacant  souls  around 
him  the  teacher  pours  knowledge.  To  these  souls  it  is  as 
though  every  truth  was  a  sun,  and  therein  darkness  had  no 
more  an  abiding-place.  The  work  of  creation  consisted  in 
filling  the  void  spaces  of  immensity  with  worlds,  and  peo- 
pling these  worlds  with  races  receptive  of  truth  and  error, 
capable  of  bliss  and  of  woe.  When  the  teacher  builds  up 
some  grand  and  splendid  system  of  truth  in  a  pupil's  mind, 
is  it  not  a  contemplation  at  least  only  second  to  that  sublime 
spectacle,  when  the  sun  was  created  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  to  rule  the  night,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ?  The  teacher  is  also  surrounded  by  moral 
susceptibilities  which,  at  first,  are  little  more  than  blank  and 
inane,  —  a  space  and  an  opportunity  for  the  residence  of 
pure  sentiments  and  holy  affections.  But  when  he  develops 
and  nurtures  them  into  mercy  and  tenderness  and  devotion, 
is  it  not  more  beautiful  than  when  the  bland  zephyr  of 
heaven  first  passed  over  Eden,  and  evolved  verdure  and 
flower  and  perfume  from  the  dark  and  insentient  mould  of 
the  nascent  paradise?    And  this  the  teacher  does,  until  com- 
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panies  of  great  and  good  men  rise  up  and  stand  around  him, 
— an  everlasting  galaxy  in  his  heaven  of  glory." 

The  passage  concludes,  with  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  present  occasion  : 

"  Be  the  teacher  what  he  should  be  he,  can  never  remain 
unrewarded  or  unhonored.  Be  he  what  he  should  be,  he 
will  himself  raise  up  a  generation  of  men  to  praise  and  to 
bless  him.  But  for  this  he  must  task  his  intellect  to  master 
all  the  philosophies  of  men,  and  kindle  his  soul  at  the  altar 
of  God." 

The  following  hymn,  written  by  one  of  the  former  pupils, 
was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  : 


DEDICATORY  HYMN. 
Nov.  10,  1890. 

Eternal  Father,  Source  of  power, 
Of  knowledge,  light,  and  love ; 

In  our  new  home,  this  gladsome  hour, 
We  lift  our  hearts  above. 


The  hope  of  many  years  to-day 

Is  with  fruition  crowned; 
The  seed,  long  nurtured  by  the  way, 

Its  fruitage-hour  has  found. 

A  score  of  years  has  o'er  us  sped, 

And  onward  still  we  tend; 
Thanks  for  the  friends  whose  love  has  led, 

Whose  wealth  and  wisdom  blend. 


Thanks  for  the  strong,  yet  tender  hand, 
The  brain  of  ceaseless  skill  — 

That  from  the  first  our  growing  band 
Has  led  — is  leading  still. 

Thanks  to  the  workers,  true  and  tried, 

Who  bravely  onward  press, 
Unmoved  by  broken  ranks  beside, 

And  anxious  but  to  bless. 
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In  Paradise  a  noble  band 

Of  taught  and  teachers  throng, 

And  answer,  from  that  glorious  land, 
Our  glad  and  grateful  song. 

From  earth  and  heaven  our  roll  we  call, 
North,  South,  our  numbers  spread; 

Present  and  absent,  Lord,  on  all 
Thy  benediction  shed. 

The  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  and  skill, 

A  score  of  years  has  taught, 
Do  thou  increase,  that  forward  still 

May  press  our  work  and  thought. 

Let  body,  mind,  and  spirit  wake 

To  life  more  full  and  free; 
These  living  temples  help  us  make 

Far  worthier  shrines  for  Thee. 

Here  give  each  spirit  upward  wing ; 

Eternal  Father  —  here 
To  Heaven's  completer  knowledge  bring 

Unnumbered  minds  more  near. 


A  lick  C.  Jennings. 


APPENDIX. 


i. 

LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1887. 
[Chap.  179.] 

an  act  to  provide  for  the  free  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
or  deaf  children. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the 
governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may 
deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years 
in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer  ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  chil- 
dren ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or 
school  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof, 
or  of  the  governor,  and  the  suras  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or  school  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
said  pupils. 

Sect.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eightj'-six  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_Ap- 
p roved  April  14, 1887. 

II. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

{Chapter  XX.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 

of  Boston.) 

Section  295.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board  of  education,  as 
a  day  school  for  deaf  children  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  296.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1869.  (Public 
Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16.)1 

4i  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  governor 
may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  education  [at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth], 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  [or  to]  the  Clarke  Institution  for 
Deaf- Mutes  at  Northampton,2  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer." 

Sect.  297.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  Eng- 
lish education  ;  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first  impart 
to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  its  pupils  to  speak  and  to  read  the 
speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the 
public  schools,  Chapter  XIV.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be 
enforced  in  this  school. 

Sect.  298.  The  teachers  shall  be  a  principal,  a  first  assistant, 
and  as  many  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the 
instructors,  beside  the  principal,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
ten  pupils  ;  and  an  additional  teacher  may  be  nominated  whenever 
there  is  excess  of  five  pupils  registered. 

Sect.  299.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M., 
and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week-day  except  Saturdays,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 

iNow,  1857,  Chapter  179. 

2  Now  inserted,  "  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston." 
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III. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  physician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the  above 
conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants  from  the 
executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September, 
and  ends  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  ;  but  pupils  are  admitted  at 
any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 

APPLICATION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

189  . 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor :  — 

I,  of  ,  in  the  County 

of  ,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  respect- 

fully represent  to  Your  Excellency,  that  my  1  ,  aged       years,  is 

Deaf,  and  cannot  be  properly  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  Your  Excellency  will  send  either 
to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton. 

189  . 

The  undersigned  believe  ,  a  resident  of 

this  ,  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools 

by  reason  of  deafness,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools 
designated  by  law  for  deaf  children. 

Selectmen  of 
or 

Mayor  of 


1  Insert  son,  daughter,  or  ward,  with  name. 
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189  . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above-named  ,  a  deaf  child,  is 

free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  all  immoralities  of 
conduct;  is  neither  sickly,  nor  mentally  weak,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

 _  M.  D. 

Note.  —  The  first  of  the  above  declarations  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  applicant;  the  second  by  the  selectmen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  the  town,  or  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  where  the  applicant  resides;  and  the  third  by  the  family  physician,  or 
some  other  competent  medical  practitioner.  In  case  the  reddest  for  admission  is  granted 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  forthwith  notified,  and  a  warrant  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
principal.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  September  and  the  end  of  June. 


THE  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  WILL   ANSWER  THE 
FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  of  parents. 

2.  Residence. 

3.  Birthplace  of  parents. 

4.  Were  they  deaf-mutes? 

o.  Have  they  other  children  deaf  ? 

6.  Name  of  child. 

7.  Birthplace  of  child. 

8.  Was  the  child  born  deaf? 

9.  Has  the  child  ever  spoken? 

10.  If  it  has,  when  was  hearing  lost  ? 

11.  What  was  the  cause? 

12.  Has  the  child  ever  been  at  school? 

13.  How  much  has  the  child  been  taught? 

14.  Is  it  preferred  to  have  the  child  sent  to  the  American  Asylum,  Hart- 

ford, the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  the  Clarke  Institution, 
Northampton? 

15.  Is  the  child  mentally  weak? 

16.  Does  the  child  now  speak,  —  if  so,  how  many  words? 

17.  Remarks. 
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